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It is with a purpose not altogether born of business 
selfishness that we direct the attention of readers to our 
Combination Subscription list on page 365. If one does 
not care to subscribe, it will be both interesting and in- 
structive to glance over the classification as a map of 
the accomplishment of this great country in a literary 
way. Special consideration is asked for the page de- 
voted to the representative newspapers. The marvellous 
value offered by the Sunday editions in combination 
with CURRENT LITERATURE will be noted. People in all 
parts of the country are interested in the home news- 
paper. New Yorkers in San Francisco, Bostonians in 
Chicago, Philadelphians in New Orleans, or vice versa, can 
now, with terms before them, supply themselves with daily, 
weekly, or Sunday editions and a wonderful compendium 
of the mass of literary accomplishment for a mere pit- 
tance. Consider the list, and send us an order for your 
favorite journal in combination with CurRRENT LITERAa- 
TURE. Examine well also the classification and prices of 
the periodicals. With its Book List, Magazine Reference 
for the month, periodical classification, and newspaper 
combination, and wealth of reading from all sources, 
CURRENT LITERATURE is assuredly worth its price, and 
fairly entitled to the increasing enthusiasm of its friends. 





The sere and yellow leaf of the season reflects the 
literary mood. Life is not altogether beautiful to those 
who write. Listen to the tale of woe as introduced by 
that paragon of conservative patience The Athenzum. 
“ A time like this of ours is hardly worth writing for. The 
reign of pure literature is passed. What time the country 
has to spare from angry party politics it gives to what it 
calls its religion or else to practical science. Not to 
publish at all is therefore best for the bard who would 
possess his soul in patience to enjoy the riches of Na- 
ture’s giving, and the pathetic harlequinade of social 
life; but next to this to publish what people will read 
and continue to read is pleasant. Grievous to poetic 
eyes must be the spectacle on the library shelves of the 
backs of one’s own books, epics after Homer or Milton 
belike, or tragedies after Shakespeare—immortal works 
the sale of which has stopped long ago.” And then this 
from the Edinburgh Review: “If we had to speak at 
large of the current literature of the age, we should be 
obliged to confess that there has not been for many 
years a period more absolutely devoid of originality and 
genius. The fire which burned with such intensity in 
the earlier half of the present century is in its ashes. 
That astonishing array of writers of the first rank in 
poetry, in fiction, in history, in philosophy—writers so 
eminent and so original that their fame went forth into 
all lands and secured them a place in the records of all 
time—is extinct. Perhaps in science and in history 
some exceptions may still be found, but even in these 


branches the most eminent names belong rather to the 
past than to the present. In the myriad of books which 
are poured forth in ever-increasing numbers by the press 
it is rare to meet with one which will outlive the year or 
which deserves a longer life. The reason is plain: Such 
books are not created by the energy of the mind, but 
are manufactured from old materials. There is no 
greater proof of the extremely superficial character of 
modern education than the superficial character of the 
current literature. In place of grasping the substance 
of the great men and the great writers of old, people 
content themselves with their shadows on the wall. 
Biography, which is at this moment the most popular 
form of literature, consists in reducing to the smallest 
possible compass the heroes and sages of the past, and 
in inflating the posthumous reputation of the men of 
yesterday by ransacking their desks and publishing their 
private letters. Indeed, it is a curious characteristic of 
the literature of the day that biography preponderates 
to an enormous extent over every other branch of com- 
position. It would seem as if the present generation 
had nothing better to write about than the personal lives 
of their predecessors, and even of their contemporaries. 
That additional terror of death, which Lord Campbell 
was said to have invented when he wrote his Lives of 
the Chancellors, has become as inevitable as what is 
called the debt of nature. No man can be sure that he 
will escape the insatiable biographer who haunts the 
graveyards. Ancient and modern, old and young, in 
books for the library, in books for the railway stall, in 
reviews and magazines, even in our pages and in those 
of our most distinguished contemporary, biography claims 
the first place and reigns supreme. It is a proof that 
the public care more for persons than for things, for the 
details of daily life than for originality of thought.” 





While the Reviews mourn the general decadence of 
taste, Ouida in the sweetness of her aged temper thus 
stamps upon what is left in syndicated scorn: “It is not 
only defects of style which injure English literature; it 
isa want of knowledge of the world, a puritanism, a 
hypocrisy, a timidity which lie like lead upon it, and 
check its full development, and keep it in swaddling 
clothes ill-fitting manhood. There are conventional 
treatments of certain subjects which are imposed on the 
English writer, and which at once destroy in his work 
natural, original, and virile handling. The consequent 
emasculation of English literature, especially of English 
fiction, has had deplorable results. The power of as- 
similation which is lacking in the English temperament 
is beyond all else necessary to the writer of romance. 
The Englishman goes to the tropics and remains Eng- 
lish; he takes his cricketing and boating flannels, his 
shower-bath and mackintosh, his black coat and his red 





(3 For something to interest you regarding CURRENT LITERATURE, See pages 365 and 366. 
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uniform, his soda-water bottle, and his church service 
with him wherever he goes, and returns to his native land, 
after thirty years’ service in the highest latitudes, the 
same person in every particular, and in every prejudice, 
that he was when he went out. This unimpressionable 
and unadaptable idosyncrasy has contributed to that 
conspicuous hardness as a conquering and a colonizing 
race, which has carried the union-jack all over the world. 
But it is not a sympathetic or intellectual quality, and 
it leads to the gravest faults in art. Let the English 
novelist wander as he will, or depict as he will, he con- 
veys nothing, because he has received nothing. His 
native princesses of Africa are young women of Kens- 
ington, his scenery is a pasteboard and distemper décor 
du théétre,and his moral and mental atmosphere re- 
mains that of Bayswater or Norwood, though his corpo- 
real presence, or that of his hero or heroine, lies in the 
temples of prehistoric lands or the labyrinths of virgin 
and mystical forests. But it may be presumed that his 
public does not perceive this, is not sufficiently artistic 
itself to be conscious of it. Were the English public 
more cultured and less conventional, it would pay no 
heed to those writers who were without susceptibility; 
but as it is, this public is in itself too inartistic to be 
capable of distinguishing good work from bad. In lit- 
erature it sees no superiority in the delicacy of a fresco 
to the coarseness of a chromo-lithograph. Of the two 
it may be said to prefer the chromo-lithograph. Natural 
loves and passions, the supreme kingdom of romance 
have by the hypocritical distortion of judgment common 
to the English people, been considered and characterized 
as abominable sins. The result has been that even the 
greatest English novelists have had to efface all color 
from their treatment of the passions, and have indeed 
been compelled to ignore passion altogether, for it is a 
warm and wilful thing, and will not fit easily into the 
cramped clothing of the prude and of the preacher. A 
recent English critic, in writing of Daudet, alleges that 
the type depicted in Daudet’s Sappho is false and fright- 
ful. Frightful it may be, but false it is not; and the 
Frenchman’s theory, that corruption is very common, is 
much more nearly the truth than the Englishman’s 
make-believe, that an insipid and demure virtue char- 
acterizes the whole of humanity—virtue, that is, in the 
English interpretation of the word, which means that 
fraud, forgery, arson, murder are all venial delinquencies, 
but any thrill of what he calls unlawful love is beyond 
all possible redemption—forever—damnable.” 





So much for the English productive and receptive 
condition. Here is the American situation as outlined 
by Mr. Maurice Thompson, “a representative literary 
critic’ in the journal America: “‘ We Americans have 
been in the habit of referring all our literary and artistic 
failures to want of aristocratic leisure; but the perspec- 
tive of history will not confirm this view. Our national 
life has lacked unity much more than it has missed the 
calm and quiet of unhindered ease. Polyglot and poly- 
morphous as our existence has been, our greatest stum- 
bling-block in the literary way has come of our lust after 
foreign approval. In nothing have we been such great 
toadies as in literature. At first this was natural to our 
condition as dependent colonies of Great Britain, but 
later it took the form of tacit if not avowed submission 
to English and. Continental dictatorship. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, by no means a man of leisure, was, with 
the possible exception of Poe, the first genius to assert 
the right of America to a literature of her own. Emerson 
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followed, and when he died we returned to our old wor- 
ship of English and French masters, and to our cry that 
all we want is leisure in which to invent and formulate 
our great American literature. The truth is that what 
we lack is freedom of imagination. The curse of a 
withering and blighting realism is upon us. The photo- 
graph is the type of our art, and to be smart amateur 
photographers of life is the height of our ambition. 
Here is the bottom line of the secret. To be an amateur 
requires leisure, and we are longing for what will leave 
us free to play with our specialty. We present to the 
world a spectacle of the most robust and virile people 
on earth, sighing and pining after dilettanteism and 
hungry for the enervation of naturalistic filth. Give us 
leisure just now and we will quickly become more Eng- 
lish than the English, more French than the French, and 
decidedly more Russian than Tolstoi.” 





And so we are under joint indictment with the English 
in imitation of their Materialism. From this condition 
William Sharp, the London critic, hints of an emancipa- 
tion. Ina preface to a late volume of romantic ballads 
he writes: “That there is a Romantic Revival imminent 
in our poetic literature, a true awakening of the genuinely 
romantic sentiment, is my earnest conviction. Many 
things point to this freshly-stirring stream of tendency. 
Among our younger artists there is a quickening of life, 
of emotion, even of passion, such as has not animated 
English art since the days of the endeavor of the Pre- 
raphaelite Brotherhood; it may prove to be a flash in the 
pan, or confined to rare individual aberration, but I 
think not. In pure fiction, the era of romance as op- 
posed to pseudo-realism is about to begin, if the tide be 
not already well on the flow.” Again in his lately issued 
novel The Children of To-morrow: “ It has been a gross 
blunder—that of the abrupt division of the Romantic 
and the Realistic sentiment. There is no vital reason 
why a man in a railway carriage should not look upon 
life through the romantic atmosphere just as sincerely 
as did A%schylus (the greatest ancient romanticist) 
when looking through the ilex-boughs upon the hiil- 
sides of Hellas, as Chaucer when he walked in the 
Islington meadows, as Blake when he saw the elm- 
branches become wings of angels, as Ossian, even, when 
he brooded by his melancholy sea. I can descry no 
new motor in civilization, in science, or in nature that 
must tend to eradicate the romantic spirit: it is but a 
change of outlook. The world is as wonderful now as 
it ever was, and the potentialities of life not one whit 
less marvellous and fascinating essentially than in the 
olden days. Believe me, tertiary scribes existed in some 
guise or other in the golden age itself; there must have 
been shepherds then who lamented the prehistoric grace 
in the handling of the crook, swains who sang dolefully of 
the lost lyric art. We are really all divided into the 
number of those who have the beautiful, artistic, spiritual 
faculty of wonder, or into the number of those who have 
it not; and in some ages the wonder-eyed prevail, and 
then we have our Homers and Shakespeares, our Cole- 
ridges and Keatses, our Titians and Leonardos and Tur- 
ners, our Beethovens and Chopins and Wagners; while 
at other periods we have the indifferentists, optimists, 
and pessimists alike. But, as in everything in Nature, 
there is in humanity an endless ebb and flow. There 
are souls that grow and grow, and there are souls which 
are slowly perishing. Perhaps in neither case is the 
motive-force what we call good or evil. Nature has deeper 
roots than our human parochialism has cognizance of.” 
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But the possibility of a speedy return to Romanticism 
—a desire strong in the mind of William Sharp, the Eng- 
lish Critic—is decidedly objected to by William Dean 
Howells in Harper’s Magazine for September. Refer- 
ring to Sharp’s Romantic Ballads and Poems of Phantasy, 
Mr. Howell writes: ‘‘ Mr. Sharp believes that there is a 
romantic revival imminent in our poetic literature, as in 
pure fiction the era of romance as opposed to pseudo- 
realism is about to begin, if the tide be not already well 
on the flow, and he appears to have set himself rather 
consciously to take it in the direction of fortune. Or 
perhaps it is his preface coming before his poems that 
gives this impression; very possibly the poems were 
written first, and the preface imagined from them. In 
any case, he thinks much may be done with the weird, 
the supernatural, and he is hard upon those whose bal- 
lads are of blue china and the like rather than of white 
ladyes and the like. He may be right; the children still 
tell ghost stories; but we remind the reader that roman- 
ticism was the expression of a world-mood; it was not 
merely literary and voluntary; it grew naturally out of 
the political, social, and even economical conditions at 
- the close of the eighteenth century. It was a develop- 
ment of civilization, and not simply a revulsion from the 
classicistic literary fashions which it replaced, or it could 
not have gone so deep in the lives of men as it did. In 
its day it was noble and beautiful; it lifted and widened 
the minds of people; it afforded them a refuge in an 
ideal world from the failure and defeat of this. To 
assume that we can have it back on any such ‘terms as 
Mr. Sharp imagines seems to belittle a world-mood to a 
study-mood, a closet-mood; to narrow its meaning, to 
take it from humanity and give it to the humanities. 
Romanticism belonged to a disappointed and bewildered 
age, which turned its face from the future, and dreamed 
out a faery realm in the past; and we cannot have its 
spirit back because it is the age of hopeful striving, when 
we have really a glimpse of what the earth may be when 
Christianity becomes a life in the equality and fraternity 
of the race, and when the recognition of all the facts in 
the honest daylight about us is the service which hu- 
manity demands of the humanities, in order that what 
is crooked may be made straight, and that what is wrong 
may be set right. The humanities are working through 
realism to this end, not consciously, for that is not the 
way of art, but instinctively; and they will not work to 
that other end, because, so far as it was anywise beauti- 
ful or useful, it was once for all accomplished by the 
romanticists of the romanticistic period. A generation 
like the present, so rich in the experience of the past 
as to have really ascertained two or three esthetic prin- 
ciples, should not revert in its poetry and fiction to the 
inspirations of romanticism, which belonged to the child- 
hood and the second-childhood of the world, when 
people believed in the grotesque creatures of their own 
imaginations, and then when they made-believe in them. 
The whole affair seems very simple and plain. All the 
machinery of romanticism, so far as it involves the super- 
stitions, helpless or voluntary, of either epoch, is grown 
finally ramshackle; and for our own part, we cannot see 
why it is any more reverend than an idol which has be- 
come a doll, or any more capable of resuscitation in the 
awe or the sentiment of grown people. Nobody, we 
suppose, would ask us to go back and believe in, or 
make-believe in, the knights and ladies, pages and 
squires, hinds and minstrels, of romance as at all like 
the real ones who once existed; and it is rather hard 
to be asked to toy again with the wizards and the phan- 
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toms, the weirds and the wraiths, that never existed. 
Once we believed in them, and once we made-believe 
in them. Is not that enough? Or are we to make- 
believe again? Howtiresome! Why not go back and 
do pastorals a third time ? Or is there a law of the mind 
that suffers one reversion of this sort, but forbids two.” 





If by any possibility the average reader should utterly 
fail to comprehend the logic of the above, the following 
quotation from Henry James’s late letter to the Deerfield 
School will make everything understood and clear: “I 
am afraid I can do little more than thank you for your 
courteous invitation to be present at the sittings of 
your delightfully sounding school of romance, which 
ought to inherit happiness and honor from such a name. 
I am so very far away from you that I am afraid I can’t 
participate very intelligibly in your discussions, but can 
only give them the furtherance of a dimly discriminat- 
ing sympathy. I am not sure that I apprehend very 
well your apparent premise, the materialism of our pres- 
ent tendencies, and I suspect that this would require 
some clearing up before I should be able (if even then) 
to contribute any suggestive or helpful word. To tell 
.the truth I can’t help thinking that we already talk too 
much about the novel, about and around it, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of it having any importance that we 
produce. What I should say to the nymphs and swains 
who propose to converse about it under the great trees 
at Deerfield is: ‘Oh, do something from your point of 
view; an ounce of example is worth 2 .on of generalities; 
do something with the great art and the great form; do 
something with life. Any point of view is interesting 
that is a direct impression of life. You each have an 
impression colored by your individual conditions; make 
that into a picture, a picture framed by your own per- 
sonal wisdom, your glimpse of the American world. The 
field is vast for freedom, for study, for observation, for 
satire, for truth.’ I don’t think I really do know what 
you mean by materializing tendencies any more than I 
should by spiritualizing or etherealizing. There are no 
tendencies worth anything but to see the actual or the 
imaginative, which is just as visible, and to paint it. I 
have only two little words for the matter remotely ap- 
proaching to rule or doctrine; one is life and the other 
freedom. Tell the ladies and gentlemen, the ingenious 
inquirers, to consider life directly and closely, and not 
to be put off with mean and puerile falsities, and to be 
conscientious about it. It is infinitely large, various, and 
comprehensive. Every sort of mind will find what it 
looks for in it, whereby the novel becomes truly multi- 
farious and illustrative. That is what I mean by liberty; 
give it its head and let it range. If it is in a bad way, 
and the English novel is, I think, nothing but absolute 
freedom can refresh it and restore its self-respect.” 


Now indeed we know all about Realism and Roman- 


ticism, and can understandingly turn to the contempla- ~ 


tion of the hybrid—Impressionism. An unknown essayist 
in the London Globe is the exponent of this latest fad in 
literature. He says: “ We are indebted to painters for, 
among other things, the discovery of impressionism, a 
mode of art which is now distinctly on the up-grade. 
The object of the impressionist is, of course, to repro- 
duce, by art, the impression which nature makes upon 
us. That is really what we want from the painter; and 
all we want in nine cases out of ten. If a sunset over a 
mountain gives us the impression of a beet-root salad, 
the picture must give us the salad; and if it does this, 
it is sure to be to us a successful picture. This is the 
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principle of impressionism, and a very good principle, 
too. So good is it that we find it already recognized 
and practised in many other departments of life besides 
painting. The principle is adopted, for instance, by a 
large class of novelists. They have seen in their mind’s 
eye, say, a passionate heroine, one a trifle more passion- 
ate than any one else’s heroine. In this case the novelist 
(old style) would have invented a number of scenes in 
which she might have displayed her passion, so that the 
passion might speak for itself; but, by the aid of impres- 
sionism, all that drudgery is avoided. The author has 
only to say at the beginning, Lucrezia was a most pas- 
sionate woman—frenzied, diabolical beyond the utmost 
stretch of fancy; and then, whatever she does afterward 
is understood to be done in a whirlwind of passion, even 
if she does nothing more than eat her breakfast or go 
fora walk. The case is even more striking when the 
novelist has conceived an extraordinarily clever and 
witty man, as so many do. It is art enough, on the 
same principle, for the author to tell us his man is clever 
and witty, without troubling to put anything clever and 
witty into his mouth; and we get, perhaps, all the more 
striking an impression of his cleverness and wit through 
the author's rigid abstinence from quoting specimens. 
The new journalism has seized the idea with avidity. 
You get some valuable examples of impressionism in in- 
terviewing, for example. Impressionist interviews, par 
excellence, are, of course, those where the interviewer 
has never been near the celebrity, and has merely read 
him up. This interview, however, is often more truth- 
ful than the one in which there has been a personal 
meeting, as the latter is apt to be stamped with insigni- 
ficant details. It is, consequently, in great favor with the 
celebrities themselves, who prefer it much to the personal 
one. Impressionism, too, explains and vindicates a 
good many proceedings in ordinary life which are often, 
but mistakenly, blamed. There is the man, for instance, 
whom we all know, who romances, as we say, in his 
daily conversation—tells the tallest stories and the most 
astounding adventures. We are apt, in plain and private 
thought, to set him down as a liar, but he is only an 
impressionist. He endeavors so to paint things to you 
that they shall make the same impression upon you as 
they do upon himself, and he only enlarges his canvas 
because he knows that you will stand a long way off it.” 





There is real distress in England over the prevalence 
of religion in fiction. A provincial essayist in the Not- 
tingham Express declares: “ It is by no means probable 
that we shall go on enduring the theological novel. In 
those rare delicious half-hours of slippered idleness we 
want to be amused—to be taken out of ourselves. So 
tired is the brain sometimes, that were all the hundred 
volumes of Sir John Lubbock’s best books before us we 
should turn aside to Tramp Abroad with Mark Twain, 
or laugh with Mr. F. Anstey. Human nature is more 
often ridiculous than sublime. We are almost as seldom 
in the right mood for reading big poems, such as The 
Excursion, as our modern poets are for trying to write 
them, Most of us prefer Vanity Fair to Paradise Lost, 
and would rather read Pickwick than Young’s Night 
Thoughts. It may be weak, but it is not unnatural. 
Robert Elsmere became the fashion and was read by a 
vast majority because fashion insisted on its perusal. 
This majority skipped here and skipped there, not being 
accustomed to such substantial fare. But when their 
hops and jumps were ended they were quite ready to 
shout with the largest mob, and declare that here was a 
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masterpiece. Perhaps the homage of the literary echo 
was not what Mrs. Ward wanted. But she has had so 
much incense from those whose least word of notice or 
of commendation is honor that she has probably not 
much regarded the undercurrent of humbler voices sing- 
ing her praises. She did not write for popularity, and 
probably wondered that it came. But toa number of 
other estimable ladies and gentlemen popularity is the 
best gift of all, and, in the belief that to be popular the 
novelist must be theological, the market may be flooded 
with Elsemere’s and glutted with Catherine’s. These 
second editions will be about as much like their original 
as those elegant beings clad in the latest fashion which 
may be seen in tailor’s windows, and will become a 
weariness to the mind and brain. A novel is a short 
story treating chiefly of love, wrote poor old Johnson in 
his immortal dictionary. But in these days of new fash- 
ioned sorrow the worthy Doctor may be excused the 
inaccuracy of his definition. In nine cases out of ten 
a novel is a long story used as a vehicle for the opinions 
of Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson; and, after all, 
it matters little to us what they think. Shakspeare and 
the gods laughed. A little honest fun and laughter is 
a wholesome thing. Let a jolly band of knights-errant 
come armed with their quills, and let them oust the 
weeping philosophers who want to make us all doleful. 
Let them say softly to their muse, ‘ Haste thee, nymph, 
and bring with thee Jest and youthful jollity,’ and we will 
promise to read their books, aye, and laud them to the 
utmost, that all the world may laugh with us.” 





As to home unhappiness, the quality of our periodical 
literature—the essence of our national literary pride—-is 
thus questioned by a Southerner in the Wilmington North 
Carolina Messenger: “The magazines of our time are 
far better printed, on better paper, are much larger, are 
superbly illustrated for the most part, and far beyond 
anything known thirty years or more ago, and much 
more widely read, and pay much more liberally for con- 
tributions. But is Harper—equal to the very best of 
the illustrated magazines, and possibly the best—any 
better now in its literature than prior to 1860 or earlier ? 
We very much doubt it. Is the North American Review 
ahead as to style and ability of the old Whig Review or 
the Democratic Review? Very doubtful again. Is 
it equal to itself when Edward Everett and Dr. Chan- 
ning and Mr. Prescott and other able New-England men 
filled its pages ? Who writes for it now with the literary 
finish and noble eloquence that characterized those ac- 
complished and able men? Which of the monthlies is 
really more enjoyable than the old Knickerbocker was 
under Willis Gaylord Clark ? Which of the monthlies 
contains articles of more interest and excellence than 
Putnam’s Monthly ? In the South, before the war, there 
were two excellent publications; the monthly Southern 
Literary Messenger, published at Richmond, Va., and 
the Southern Quarterly Review, published at Charleston, 
S.C. Edgar Poe wrote for the former and Hugh Swinton 
Legare wrote for the latter. There are no poems and 
literary articles from Southern pens in these dulcet pip- 
ing times of peace that equal Poe’s; and there is no 
magazine or review writer in the South now that can 
compare with Legare in learning, in high ability, and in 
power and eloquence of style. The same might be said 
of Gayarré. Then there was De Bow’s Review, excel- 
lent in its kind, published in New Orleans. Now, in 
spite of the gush over the new literature there is not a 
monthly or quarterly publication in all the South of any 
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marked literary excellence or of any particular educat- 
ing force in that direction. So it may be that the dry- 
out of the present magazine literature may be worse than 
the want of genius and true literary skill on the part of 
the earlier writers, if such be a true arraignment. Is 
the Atlantic Monthly—published in Boston and the ex- 
ponent of New-England culture and literary ability—of 
1889 really so good as it was before the war, when Dr. 
Holmes was charming the world with his Autocrat series, 
and other New England men of genius (then at their 
best)—Longfellow, Emerson, J. T. Fields, Dr. Holmes, 
Lowell, Whittier, and a dozen others, men and women 
of gifts—were crowding its pages with their choicest 
offerings ? But the theme is too large for our space. 
We admit that the dialect novels and short stories since 
the war are of delightful flavor and are unique and 
charming, and the works in the South before the war 
were not equal to them. But out of the field of fiction 
we see no superiority in Southern writers now over those 
of forty years ago. In poetry, criticism, able and elabo- 
rate articles on great subjects, history, biography, and 
so on, we see no advance in the South beyond thirty and 
forty years since. In the North what histories since the 
war equal those of Bancroft, Motley, and Prescott ? 
The solitary biography that is superior to those before 
the war is Schurz’s Henry Clay, and he is a German. 
What criticism and high thinking in the North equals 
Emerson? What poetry of to-day equals the best of 
New-England, including Bryant, before the year 1860?” 





Apropos of the Deerfield School of Romance, a corre- 
spondent of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat gives this 
amusing account of the collapse of the famous Concord 
Summer School of Philosophy: “ Visitors to Cambridge 
have often said that the bust of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
in Memorial Hall seemed to gaze wistfully up Concord 
Avenue toward the little town where his friends were 
carrying on the famous School of Philosophy he founded 
ten years ago. But to-day no stretch of the imagina- 
tion would make the bust turn its eyes in that direction. 
Prof. William T. Harris, who has for a long time been 
one of the most enthusiastic and best-known supporters 
of the school, is rambling around in New England, 
lecturing at schools. Philosopher Thomas Davidson, 
who divided the responsibility of sustaining the school 
with Prof. Harris, has given the cold shoulder to all the 
Concord philosophers, and is engaged in exploiting the 
philosophical system which he went over to Rome years 
ago to learn from Rosmini, an Italian priest, who finally 
distinguished himself lately by getting several of his 
propositions condemned by the Vatican through the in- 
fluence of the Jesuits, with whom he had a bitter quarrel. 
The log cabin where the philosophers held their meet- 
ings is locked. The hard benches inside are covered 
with dust, and so is the stand from which the philoso- 
phers have been used to explain how the universe 
jumped ahead by the propulsion of ideas to an audience 
of spellbound old men and young women and a sprink- 
ling of visitors. The first blow the school received was 
of course the death of Emerson. Then came that of 
Bronson Alcott, and when he died there was none left 
among them who could be called the leader. After his 
death the school ceased to teach unadulterated tran- 
scendentalism. Prof. Harris did double work. One 
summer there were lectures on plants, and the next 
summer lectures on Goethe. This was popular and drew 
numbers of young women to attendance upon the sessions 
of the school. Then Davidson came with some strong 
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ideas, and helped Prof. Harris to keep things going. 
They tried to interest the professors of Yale and Har- 
vard in the school, but these gentlemen did not re- 
spond with the intense earnestness expected of them. 
Three years ago Prof. Harris and Philosopher Davidson 
began to disagree, Prof. Harris was teaching the Hegelian 
system of philosophy. Everything in the world was the 
result of ideas. Philosopher Davidson was an eclectic 
and full of Rosmini. Harris was a favorite with the 
women who came to Concord and Davidson was not. 
He pretended to scorn them. ‘Do you see those 
women around Harris there ?’ he said scornfully one 
day in the log cabin to a Boston friend. ‘That is what 
he likes; that is what he lives for—the adulation of 
women. As for me, why, I can’t stand that sort of 
thing. It makes me sick. If I would permit it, as 
Harris does, these women would give me no peace at 
all, and I have to hold myself serenely aloof from all 
that nonsense.’ The difference between the two led 
last year to Davidson’s shaking the dust of Concord 
from his shoes. Prof. Harris looked at the situation 
and decided not to reopen the school, believing there 
would not be visitors enough to pay the janitor for re- 
pairing the benches. The Bostonians say that the 
downfall of the school will be a lesson to Western people 
who come East to teach the scholars here philosophy.” 





To close this general whimper of dissatisfaction, here 
is the assertion of a noted English Journalist that civili- 
zation as well as literature is possibly a failure: ‘‘ No one 
who has given barbarism a fair trial ever wants to return 
to civilization, but plenty of people who have a surfeit 
of civilization would be glad to have a spell among the 
barbarians. Iam sick of the treachery, the envy, hatred, 
jealousy, and petty-mindedness of the puppets in trousers 
and puppets in petticoats who call themselves men and 
women and prate about their brains and their souls and 
think themselves of such tremendous importance in the 
world’s economy. I want to get away from licensing 
magistrates and Irish members, and the tax collector, 
the baby next door, the organ-grinder, the idiots who write 
and the asses who read. I want to spend the afternoon 
and evening of my life in free and easy barbarism. I’ve 
spent the morning in civilization, and if there’s much 
more of the same sort I’m not in. Seriously speaking, 
a barbarian’s life is arranged on a far higher natural 
standard than that of a civilized man or woman. It is 
a more honest life. Civilization is one long organized 
hypocrisy. Civilization makes a boy a prig before he 
is out of his long clothes, and it makes a girl a priggess 
—I forget the feminine of prig for the moment. As we 
advance in life the deceits and frauds of civilization be- 
come so much a part and parcel of our existence that we 
humbug ourselves into-believing that they are virtues of 
the highest class. I shall certainly go out to the bar- 
barians sooner or later. If I like it I shall stay and 
finish up in a good roomy country where I shan’t inter- 
fere with the health of the survivors. If I don’t like it 
I will come back and tell you about it, like Stanley. 
Sounds a little mad, don’t it? But if you come to think 
it out, hundreds of men must now and then get ideas of 
this sort. The gentleman in Locksley Hall had a notion 
of rearing a dusky brood because Cousin Amy was a 
little flirt. There is no Cousin Amy in my case, and the 
dusky brood is the last thing I should care about. But 
I think, after twenty years of humdrum and work, a man 
wants a new sort of a world to live in, and he wants to 
escape altogether from the shackles of civilization.” 
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CHOICE VERSE-SELECTED FROM THE MAGAZINES 





An Unpublished Song—Thomas Moore—Century 
Yet, ere we met, I was a lover 
Of many a bright and beaming face: 
Ere one of folly’s whims was over, 
Another quick supplied its place. 


But though I’ve bent the knee to many, 
And felt my bosom throb the while, 
Trust me, I never felt for any 
Half what was taught me by thy smile. 


Then, dearest, think not that I love thee 
The less for having loved before. 

Trust me, if others’ charms could move me, 
Thine, dearest, must, oh how much more! 


I’m like that youth we read in story 
Who worshipped many a brilliant star, 

Until the pure moon’s brighter glory 
Rose to his sight more lovely far. 


Since then by woodland streams and mountain 
She was the sole and only dream ; 

His heart was likened to a fountain, 
The faithful mirror of her beam. 


Thus do thy brighter beauties move me, 
And though I loved the stars before, 

Be thou my moon! Henceforth I'll love thee— 
I cannot tell thee how much more. 


Sunrise at Easthourne—Wm, Allingham—The Athenaeum 


Dim sea, dim sky,—a level streak or two,— 

A gradual flush in the chilly atmosphere,— 

What flames upon that eastern head? The sun! 
A blazing point—a hemisphere—full orb— 
Laying a road of gold across the wave, 

Gilding wet glossy sands, green-swarded cliffs, 
Fresh-flowing tide-streams, far-off sails, tower-clouds, 
Till wide-spread heaven, as lifts the globe of fire, 
Is fill’d with yellow light, and day rules all. 

Two shrimpers, black amid the radiancy, 
Pushing their nets along the ripple’s verge, 
These are the only life ; our silent town, 

With smokeless chimneys, glittering window-panes, 
Still sunk in torpor and fantastic dreams. 

Town after town along this English coast, 

And down the shore of France, awakes in turn; 
Thousands of ships, unpausing day or night, 

Of every country bathed by the salt flood, 

Slide smooth between them, each upon its course, 
As rolling Earth on hers, and I on mine, 

And each on his of all my fellow-men. 


Mad Madge 0 Cree—Wm. Sharp—Romantic Ballads 
“What seek ye thus, fair Margery ? 
Ye know your Ranald ’s dead: 
Win hame, my bonnie lass, wi’ me, 
Win hame to hearth and bed!” 


“Hark! hear ye not the corbie call— 
It shrills, Come owre the glen, 
For Ranald standeth fair and tall 

Amid his shadow-men !” 


“« His shadow-men,’ O Margery! 
’Tis of the dead ye speak : 
Syne they are in the saut deep sea 
What gars ye phantoms seek ?” 


* = * * * 


“He is not dead, for I hae seen 
His bonnie gowden hair : 
Within his arms I've claspit been, 
An’ I have dreamit there : 


“ Last night, I stood by green Craigmore 
And watch’d the foaming tide: 
And there across the moonlit shore 
A shadow sought my side. 


“But when he kissed me soft and sweet, 
And faintly ca’d tae me, 
I rose an’ took his hand an’ fleet 
We sought the Caves o’ Cree.” 
* * * * * 


That night again fair Margery 

In Cree-Caves slept full sound, 
And by her side lay lovingly 

The wan wraith of the drowned. 


O what is yon toss-tossing there 
Where a’ the white gulls fly: 
Is yon gold weed or golden hair 

The waves swirl merrily ? 


O what is yon white shape that slips 
Among the lapsing seas: 

Pale, pale the rose-red of the lips 
Whereo’er the spindrift flees. 


What bears the tide unto the strand 
Where the drown’d seaman lies; 
A waving arm, a hollow hand, 
And face with death-dimmed eyes. 


The tide uplifts them, leaves them where 
Each first knew love beside the sea: 

Bound each to each with yellow hair 
Within the Caves o’ Cree. 


The Rain-Harp—Frank D. Sherman—St. Nicholas 
When out-of-doors is full of rain, 
I look out through the window-pane, 
And see the branches of the trees, 
Like people dancing to the breeze. 


They bow politely, cross and meet, 
Salute their partners and retreat, 
And never stop to rest until 

They reach the end of the quadrille. 


I listen, and I hear the sound 

Of music floating all around, 

And fancy ‘tis the Breeze who plays 
Upon his harp on stormy days. 


The strings are made of rain, and when 
The branches wish to dance again, 

They whisper to the Breeze, and he 
Begins another melody, 

I’ve heard him play the pretty things 
Upon those slender, shining strings; 
And when he’s done—he’s very sharp,— 
He always hides away the harp. 


Whose 2—Sir Edwin Arnold—Universal Review 


Toa pair of ancient slippers carefully preserved in a case at the 


Egyptian exhibition. 

Tiny slippers of gold and green, 

Tied with a mouldering golden cord ! 
What pretty feet they must have been 

When Czsar Augustus was Egypt’s lord! 
Somebody graceful and fair you were! 

Not many girls could dance in these! 
When did the shoemaker make you, dear 

Such a nice pair of Egyptian threes ? 


Where were you measured ? In Sais, or On, 
Memphis, or Thebes, or Pelusium ?— 

Fitting them neatly your brown toes upon 
Lacing them deftly with finger and thumb 
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Curren 
I seem to see you !—so long ago! 
Twenty centuries—less or more. 


And here are the sandals; yet none of us know 
What name, or fortune, or face, you bore. 


Were you she whom I met at dinner last week, 
With eyes and hair of the Ptolemy black, 
Who still of this “find” in the Fayoum would speak, 
And to scarabs and Pharaohs would carry us back ? 
A scent of lotus around her hung, 
She had such a far-away wistful air 
As of somebody born when the Earth was young, 
And wore of gilt slippers a lovely pair! 


Perchance you were married. These might have been 
Part of your trousseau—the wedding shoes ; 
And you laid them aside with the lote-leaves green, 
And painted clay gods which a bride did use ; 
And, maybe, to-day by Nile’s bright waters 
Damsels of Egypt in gowns of blue— 
Great-great-great-very-great granddaughters— 
Owe their shapely insteps to you! 


But vainly I knock at the bars of the past, 
Little green slippers with golden strings! 

For all you can tell is that leather will last 
When love and delights and beautiful things 
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Have vanished, forgotten! Nay! not quite that? 
I catch some light of the grace you wore 

When you finished with Life’s daily pit-a-pat, 
And left your shoes at Time’s bed-room door! 


Autumn Lyric—Dreves—Florence Henntker—Blackwood's 


High o’er the forest the storm-clouds are flying, 
The little birds haste to the south and the sun; 
Darling, the red leaves are dropping and dying— 
Darling, how soon is life over and done! 


rlardly the hawthorn tree blossoms and blushes, 
Hardly has opened the first rose of May, 

Scarce o’er the heart love tumultuous rushes, 
Ere the rose petals fall—and all passes away. 


The love and the weeping—the rapture and sorrow, 
Are they but dreams that come never again ? 

What will be left when the day knows no morrow? 
Darling, we sigh, but we question in vain 


Though the perfumes be shed, and the rose-leaves be blighted, 
The new year must come, and the new roses blow; 

And lovers will kiss, and their vows shall be plighted 

On the green of our graves, while we slumber below. 


For The Future—Rennell Rodd—The Naitonalist 


Turn, turn from the cave’s dark hollow ! look up to the light and see, 
Though thine eyes be dazed in the glory, the man that is yet to be! 


Time’s wings are at pause beside him, and calm is his heart’s strong beat, 
And the dust of these old dominions is flowerful round his feet. 


Exult, we have won the midway, and the light has scared the gloom, 
And we smile at the old sad sentence, we are freed from the endless doom, 


Not heirs of a forfeit Godhead, degenerate, waning away, 
But climbing, and all too slowly, from darkness into day. 


There is light in my eyes of dawning, of a fair world weary of sleep,— 
I see the new peopling islands, dominions over the deep, 


Away to the ancient forest, and the wilds that are yet unwon, 
Where the envious growth of creepers goes rivalling up to the sun ; 


Where the streams of the orient land roll out through their gates of gold, 
When the dizziest mountain summits were shrines of the faiths of old, 


Where the well of the desert waters gives life to the lonely tree, 
Where the tent of the turbaned nomad is set by the inland sea. 


From the zone of the torrid summers to the uttermost ways of snow, 
From the inland-men to the island-men, shall the greeting of good-will go: 


Peace, peace on the earth forever, and we all forgotten so long, 
But the air that they breathe is holy because of our sighs and song. 


And their maids shall be pure as morning, their youth shall be taught no lie, 
But the way shall be smooth and open for all men under the sky ; 


They will build their new romances, new dreams of a world to be, 
Conceive a sublimer out-come than the end of the world we see, 


And the shadow shall pass we dwell in, till under the self-same sun 
The names of the myriad nations are writ in the name of one. 


An Alabama Garden—Samuel M. Peckh—Lippincott’s 
Along a pine-clad hill it lies, 
O’erlooked by limpid southern skies, 
A spot to feast a fairy’s eyes, 
A nook of happy fancies. 
The wild bee’s mellow monotone 
Here blends with bird-notes zephyr-blown, 
And many an insect voice unknown 
The harmony enhances. 


The rose’s shattered splendor flees, 
With lavish grace on every breeze, 
And lilies sway with flexile ease 

Like dryads snowy-breasted ; 
And where gardenias drowse between 
Rich curving leaves of glossy green, 
The cricket strikes his tambourine, 
Amid the mosses nested. 





Here dawn-flushed myrtles interlace, 

And sifted sunbeams shyly trace 

Frail arabesques whose shifting grace 
Is wrought of shade and shimmer ; 

At eventide scents quaint and rare 

Go straying through my garden fair, 

As if they sought with wildered air 
The fireflies’ fitful glimmer. 


Oh, could some painter’s facile brush 

On canvas limn my garden's blush, 

The fevered world its din would hush 
To crown the high endeavor; 

Or could a poet snare in rhyme 

The breathings of this balmy clime, 

His fame might dare the dart of Time 

And soar undimmed forever ! 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





You have another author, John Coventry—who wrote 
After His Kind—his writing I admire immensely,” said 
Lady Colin Campbell in a recent interview on Ameri- 
can literature. Lady Campbell and other admirers of 
After His Kind, may not be aware that John Coventry 
is Dr. J. W. Palmer of the editorial staff of the Century 
Dictionary. Dr. Palmer was born and educated in Bal- 
timore, graduated in medicine at the University of 
Maryland, and was the first city physician of San Fran- 
cisco in the lively days of ’49. He was an enthusiastic 
traveller, visiting and writing of the Hawaiian Islands, 
China, Hindostan, and other countries of the Orient. 
As volunteer surgeon in the service of the East India 
Company he was the only American ever honored with 
a commission in their Navy. He made a brilliant 
record in the second Burmese War, and in our Civil War 
was with Gen. Breckenridge in the Valley of Virginia 
and later in the War Department of the South. It was 
as Confederate correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune in 
remarkable letters over the signature of “Altamont ” that 
he did unique and important service in the field of 
journalism. These letters were written with the sole 
intent to correct the erroneous and inflammatory reports 
of Northern correspondents. His literary work, high in 
character, has been for the most part hid under anonym- 
ity. His vivid and romantic stories of California life, 
The New and the Old, preceded Bret Harte by ten years; 
his Up and Down the Irrawadi was greeted with surprise 
and praise by the best critics, and his valuable collection 
of Folk Songs was often described by Longfellow, 
Holmes, Bryant, Whittier, and Lowell as the most choice 
and elegant collection of lyrics in the language. Dr. 
Palmer was one of the group of brilliant men whose work 
sparkled in Putnam’s Monthly, the early numbers of the 
Atlantic and the journals of ’50 to 60. Stonewall Jack- 
son’s Way, said to be the most spirited camp song of 
the war, was only claimed years after its popularity had 
won for it many sponsors. Of the novel, After His 
Kind, Edmund Clarence Stedman said: “ A picturesque 
tale and unique. Probably no other living man could 
have written the book, and no dead man but W. M. T.” 





Lord Lytton—Owen Meredith—the poet-diplomat, 
Ambassador to France, is said to be in most precarious 
health. His vitality is being devoured by an obstinate 
cancer, and the surgeons say he isdoomed. Of his per- 
sonal appearance a writer says: “I think those of us who 
had dreamed of Owen Meredith, the poet, were disap- 
pointed to see in the author of Lucile a man fifty-five 
years old, of medium height, with long beard, hair thrown 
back, and fixed, steely blue eyes. However, after the 
first disappointment, his cordial manner and winning 
smile put every one at ease. Never has the British 
Embassy been so artistically arranged as since the arrival 
of this poet-diplomat. The home of Lord Lytton is the 
magnificent palace offered by Napoleon I. to his sister 
Pauline, the widow of Gen. Leclerc, afterward Princess 
Borghese. Here the famous Pauline carried on many 
of her intrigues, incurring the displeasure of her imperial 
brother and the hatred of every woman in France. Since 
Lord Lytton’s occupancy this Borghese Palace has be- 
come a wonder in the way of fine furnishing and wealth 
of curiosities from all parts of the world. Opposite Lady 
Lytton’s boudoir of green and gold is Owen Meredith’s 





study, hung in fraise écrasée; on the writing-table is 
an inkstand that once belonged to Warren Hastings, 
and, beside this numerous goose quills, for the poet 
has never been able to accustom himself to a steel pen. 
On all the tables and consoles are family photographs, 
and from the study a door leads to the bedroom once 
occupied by Pauline Borghese—the room furnished as 
in her time. Lady Lytton is a niece of Lord Clarendon, 
and wears well her forty years; in evening toilet, with 
diamond tiara, her corsage fastened by diamond stars 
and the Star of India gleaming on her left shoulder, she 
is even handsome. Lady Constance, who is always seen 
with her mother, is very plain in appearance, but in 
manner a typical English girl. Appreciating the fact 
that his literary career is almost ended, Lord Lytton is 
compiling the memoirs of his illustrious father 





Clinton Scollard, whose dainty verse meets the eye in 
the pages of the magazines, is twenty-nine years of age. 
He is a son of Dr. Jas. J. Scollard, a prominent physi- 
cian and business man at Clinton, N.Y. His early edu- 
cation was received at private schools and later at 
Hamilton College, of which institution he is now assistant 
professor of rhetoric and literature. His father showed 
no violent enthusiasm for his son’s contributions to the 
college press, but his mother looked on them with sym- 
pathetic interest, aiding and encouraging him with praise 
and criticism. Fora year or so after leaving college, 
Mr. Scollard taught elocution in one of the Brouklyn 
schools, but was forced by delicate health to resign. 
Then he travelled in California, Florida and the southern 
climates, and later journeyed through Europe and North- 
ern Africa. He wrote no book of travels, but a careful 
reader sees in his poems the wonderful stimulating in- 
fluence of his Old-World experience in the brilliant 
color and tone of his work. His first book of collected 
verse, Pictures in Song, appeared in 1884. It was 
kindly received. Since, at intervals of two years, he has 
issued his riper and deeper thought in With Reed and 
Lyre, and Old and New World Lyrics. 


A London correspondent of the San Francisco 
Chronicle gives this interesting description of the author 
of Bootle’s Baby: “ Mrs. Stannard (John Strange Winter) 
was born in 1856, wrote her first story when she was 16, 
rejoiced in the first published results of her efforts in 
1875, and married Mr. Stannard nine years later in 1884. 
She is the daughter of a clergyman named Palmer. Her 
father was in the army before he entered the church, 
and remained devotedly attached to his first calling. 
The home life was full of a military atmosphere, and she 
began early to observe and criticise army society in all 
its most intricate details with a keenness and accuracy 
which displays itself in all her delightful stories. Mrs. 
Arthur Stannard is tall, of handsome presence, hair dark 
and closely curled all over her head, a low, broad fore- 
head, and dark brilliant eyes. She dresses well (for an 
authoress, I heard some. one spitefully remark), and 
affects rich, heavy velvets and handsome silks, with 
bright combinations of color. At home her favorite 
costumes are graceful tea gowns, with long, clinging 
trains and falling lace. Her name is regularly found in 
the list of those present at the most select gatherings of 
the London season. She is very superstitious and always 
carries two little bits of gray fur inside the neck of her 
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dress, which she looks upon as a talisman. ‘I have never 
been without these bits of fur since I was about three 
years old,’ she said, looking at them quite affection- 
ately. ‘Sometimes when I am composing and come to 
a stand still I take them out and pass them gently over 
my lips and cheeks, and you have no idea how they 
soothe me and promote inspiration.’ She has the same 
odd feeling about old bits of iron and cast-off horseshoes, 
of which she has quite a quantity, as she picks up every- 
thing of the kind she comes across. ‘They always bring 
me good luck,’ she said seriously. From her first step 
in the literary career she has, like all great workers, pos- 
sessed boundless capacity for taking pains. She has 
taken the utmost care to select her models of style from 
the best authors, and read and studied much. The re- 
sult is that she is able to write with an ease, simplicity, 
and directness of diction very seldom found in a woman. 
She never wearies of revising over and over again her 
earlier compositions. The room she works in—her den 
—is a small one, very simply arranged, containing only 
two chairs. The table, an ordinary library one, generally 
has any amount of foolscap paper, best quality, lying 
about on it, and a board about 1g inches by 14. ‘If I 
do not use the best paper and good J pens I can never 
work quickly enough,’ she said on one occasion. Every 
one of her books has been written with the same pen- 
holder, a thick, short gold one. She keeps strict record 
of her daily work and makes methodical notes of the 
books in progress, plots, titles, etc. It is difficult to 
realize, knowing the immense popularity Bootle’s Baby 
at once attained, that it was declined six times by Lon- 
don editors before it was accepted by the Graphic and 
published in weekly parts. Mrs. Stannard’s remark to 
her husband when he asked if he should send it to the 
Graphic as a last resource was: ‘Send it to paradise, 
if you like. It is as likely to get into one as the other.’ 
The last production of this gifted and popular writer is 
Harvest, which is already meeting with enormous success 
and makes every one anxious for a continuance of her 
delightful stories. To quote a critic: ‘Such healthy 
tales are too uncommon in this sensation-loving age.’ ” 
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The preference of John Boyle O’Reilly to deliver the 
poem at the late dedication of the monument to the 
Pilgrim Fathers has been the subject of considerable 
gossip among literary New Englanders, who question the 
passing of such names as Lowell, Whittier, and Holmes 
for that of a foreign-born editor of a Catholic weekly. 
But the Plymouth poem has silenced all narrow objec- 
tions. John Boyle O’Reilly was born at Dowth Castle, 
County Meath, Ireland. He is forty-five years of age, 
medium height, athletic build, large eyes, and a massive 
forehead. He looks to be thirty. He is a great boxer, 
wrestler, and canoeist. He has a delightful school-boy 
smile, and his laugh is contagious. O'Reilly began life 
on the Drogheda Argus while yet in his teens. At the 
age of eighteen he enlisted as a trooper in the Tenth 
Hussars, otherwise known as the Prince of Wales’ Own. 
While there he became an apostle of revolutionary doc- 
trines, was arrested for high treason, and in Jure, 1866, 
was sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude. He 
was confined in various English prisons until October, 
1867, when he, with several other political convicts, was 
transported to finish his sentence in the penal colonies 
of West Australia. After enduring prison life there for 
about a year, he made his escape in an open boat, was 
picked up at sea by the American whaling bark Gazelle, 
and finally reached Philadelphia in November, 1869. 
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In July, 1870, he became editor of the Boston Pilot, of 
which he is at present editor and co-proprietor. His 
ballads of Australia life, such as the Amber Whale, 
Dukite Snake, Dog Guard, Monster Diamond, King of 
the Vasse, and others, won him recognition in the literary 
world. His published books include Songs of the 
Southern Seas, Songs, Legends and Ballads, Moondyne, 
a novel, Statues in the Block and Other Poems, In 
Bohemia, The Ethics of Boxing, and Sketches. 





A Dublin correspondent of the New York Tribune 
describes Mrs. Humphry Ward in debate. “ Everybody 
known now how Mrs. Humphry Ward writes. Many 
know how she looks. But few have heard her talk in 
debate. That she should do so in Dublin, under cir- 
cumstances which enabled many friends to hear her, will 
not surprise you so much when I add that her father is 
one of the best-known figures in the learned society of 
the Irish capital. The spirit of the various literary in- 
stitutions here finds vent in a club known as the Cosmo- 
politan. It meets in the apartments of Mr. C. H. Old- 
ham, one of the leading Protestant Home Rulers. 
Dublin is one of the most delightful of insular cities. 
Its social life has all the repose of learned leisure. 
Nobody among its scholars is rick. Nearly every man 
of note in the higher institutions of learning is interest- 
ing, clever, and of more or less distinction in some 
special pursuit. The wit of the Irish race, which is said 
to be declining among the middle class Irish as school- 
ing makes them too literal, flourishes, not without a 
flavor of the conservatory, perhaps, in the Cosmopolitan. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward was a special guest of the Club 
the other night. She was accompanied by her father, 
who is the second son of the Armold of Rugby, Tom 
Brown’s Arnold. Mrs. Ward does not very closely re- 
semble the portraits of her which have become most 
familiar. She is not dark, austere, and acute of face, as 
might be inferred from the sharp outlines of the black 
and white sketches. On the contrary, she is of that 
medium type between blonde and brunette which is 
popularly denominated fair. Her head is not strikingly 
large; her features are long and not perfectly regular. 
Her forehead is pretty well concealed by the old style 
of combing the hair down smoothly on either side. Her 
hair has a positive tendency to wrinkle and wave. Her 
eyes are full, luminous, and one would be venturesome 
to say of what color—perhaps gray, perhaps chestnut, 
perhaps brown or blue. They are of various hues ac- 
cording to the external light and the internal occupation. 
They look gravely brown when she thinks long at a time 
upon the same topic; they become childishly blue and 
merry when the smile parts the rather full lips (especially 
is the upper lip full), and she gives forth a pleasant, 
although obviously a restrained, laugh. Her hands, as 
they escaped now and then from silken draperies, proved 
to be large, shapely, and artistic. She wore a white 
gown cut in a way that may be called a modification of 
the reigning style. It was not rigorous Directoire, but 
presented the favorite long lines of that revived mode. 
Her figure being easily suited, being tall, pliable, and 
well proportioned, she would look well in anything, but 
her graceful presence was somewhat hidden by her even- 
ing mantle, which she did not discard, its copious folds 
falling around her, as she sat quite at ease, simple and 
free from self-consciousness, yet knowing that she was 
the cynosure of a brilliant company. One would not 
call her a beautiful or even a handsome woman; but she 
impresses every one with the dignity, the strength, and 
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the reserve of her intellectual force. The subject nom- 
inally under discussion was whether the world would not 
be quite as moral without Christianity It was chosen 
in deference to the distinguished guest. The company 
would have been delighted to hear her speak on any 
subject: but on one she was eminently fitted to discuss 
she showed an obstinate reticence, due in part to the 
sophistries of some of the loquacious scholastics present. 
The discussion drifted away from the direct interrogatory 
and became a mere assertive talk, in which somebody 
at last aroused Mrs. Ward by saying that there was no 
morality left in the world except among the aristocracy. 
Mrs. Ward shook her head very emphatically, and at 
last entered the lists. Her voice is clear, sympathetic, 
and finely cadenced, the pitch being agreeably variable 
and the intonation indicating the careful habit of think- 
ing clearly before speaking and of speaking in the best 
language. Her manner is wholly free from forensic 
suggestion or didactic assumptiveness. She might have 
talked about the weather in the same musical, colloquial 
way. Nor did she appear to be conscious of saying 
aught of the least importance; but every word was lis- 
tened to with eager attention. She said in effect that 
morality was not the exclusive possession of any portion 
of the world or of any class, and pressed, with eloquent 
but well-restrained vehemence, the point that through- 
out the mass of the English people especially there is a 
sturdy and real morality which does not label itself ag- 
gressively as Christian or other, but is in aim and in 
inspiration Christian. It was impossible to deduce from 
her words, which were happily chosen, whether she had 
any belief on the main question under consideration. 
In private conversation Mrs. Ward can be either gay 
and humorous—and richly so—or impressive and refresh- 
ing. Her power of conversation extends over many 
topics. She has essentially an esthetic rather than a 
philosophic or scientific mode of looking at everything, 
and I fancy would be liable to apply standards of taste 
where more syllogistic logicians would insist upon colder 
methods of investigation. When free from the bonds 
that affect on semi-public occasions every cultivated 
woman, Mrs. Ward is pungent, brilliant, and witty; but 
on this occasion she seemed to be studying unusual types 
of human beings rather than to be concerned in express- 
ing herself. Indeed, her reserve was noticeable. Her 
father states that she and her family were simply as- 
tounded at the success of her novel. Wise and devoted 
councillors, after reading the manuscript, gravely dis- 
couraged her from attempting to print it. When, despite 
their timidity, she found a publisher, her household and 
intimate friends, who were in the secret, expected that 
it might possibly attract the attention of a few reviewers. 
That it should become, as it still indeed is, the sensation 
of years, was and is tothem a mystery. It is confidently 
asserted that Mrs. Ward will visit New York next winter.” 





Charles Warren Stoddard, recently returned from travel 
abroad to assume the professorship of English Litera- 
ture in the New Catholic College at Washington, brings 
interesting gossip of Robert Louis Stevenson—who is 
his close friend and correspondent. Both men are en- 
thusiasts of the South Pacific. “Stevenson,” says Stod- 
dard, “is wild over the luxury of life in the far away and 
indolent latitude.” He has gone back to the Society 
Islands with a cargo of hand organs and a magic lantern. 
The magic lantern is God, and the hand organs angels 
to the South Sea Islanders, and Stevenson is a sort of 
High Priest, worshipped mainly for his great personal 
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beauty. It is great medicine for the author. He is 
healthy, happy, and in his last letter says he hates litera- 
ture and its entire environment. If it were not for en- 
gagements already made, it is doubtful if Stevenson 
ever returned to civilization. He has the temperament 
of an adventurer and the blood of a pirate. The yacht 
Casco is a low, black-hulled craft, the property of a San 
Francisco physician. It is a fleet-winged bird on the 
Southern seas, manned by a captain, a mate, four sailors, 
a cook, steward, and several boys, and with the variegated 
personel of the Stevenson—step-son collateral brother- 
in-law family—there is counted up a fighting force of 
twelve. Just a dash more of enthusiasm in this way- 
ward life, and the Casco flag may be sombre apeak, and 
cruising free about a veritable Treasure Island. 





James Francis Graham, the city editor of The New 
York World, belongs to the group of younger journalists, 
but the position he now occupies, and the rapidity with 
which he has risen to it, give him a place in the cate- 
gory of older men. Newspaper work did not enter into 
his early ambitions. In fact work of any description was 
quite foreign to his plans until he came to New York 
in 1872. He was born in Halifax, where his mother’s 
family resided. His father, a Scotchman, and one of 
the Grahams of Claverhouse, was a commander in the 
Royal Naval Reserve. Captain Graham’s family habit- 
ually accompanied him on his long cruises, and young 
Graham spent his early years on ship-board. His edu- 
cation was obtained first at Birkenhead, and afterward 
at the Liverpool Institute, and shortly after graduating 
from the latter institution he came to New York. Here 
he acquired an interest in a trade journal—The Paint 
and Oil Trade—this gave him his first inclination 
toward newspaper work. Soon after, he applied fora 
position on the World, which had then just come under 
the direction of William Henry Hurlburt. The city 
editor at that time was Thomas Edgar Willson. He gave 
the young man a desk position as one of his assistants. 
Quiet, attentive, reticent, self-contained, Graham went 
on with every task set him to do. He never madea 
retrograde movement, but rose steadily until he sat at 
the city desk. Although as a reporter he did bright and 
original work, his success was always more marked in 
any enterprise requiring executive ability and general- 
ship, and the rare tact with which he handles the large 
corps of men comprising the World’s staff, exemplifies 
these qualities. Mr. Graham has also a peculiar faculty 
for organizing feeble and disgruntled forces, and evolving 
order from chaotic conditions. A year and a half ago 
he left his post on the Morning World and undertook to 
infuse some life into the Evening edition of the World, 
then a new-born and very precarious offspring of the 
parent paper. Under his management it picked up, 
and when it was able to stand alone Mr. Graham went 
back to the position of News editor. Since the new year 
he has been again at the city desk. An important factor 
in the success of this young editor is his peculiar personal 
popularity, his friends are devoted to him. In personal 
appearance Mr. Graham is of medium height, squarely 
built, a fine, strong head, smoothly shaven face, and 
dark hazel eyes. His manner is quick almost to nerv- 
ousness, but somehow conveys a sense of underlying 
calmness. He is capable of doing a vast amount of 
work, at the same time that he preserves an appearance 
of not being especially busy—a born executive. Mr. 
Graham has been married for a dozen years, and owns 
a charming home in Brooklyn. 
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Dr. Charles Mackay, who for sixty years has written 
verses and songs, is now a confirmed invalid. For some 
times past he has been suffering from rheumatic gout so 
that he walks only with extreme difficulty, and relies 
on an amanuensis in his literary work. Despite his 
seventy-five years and his almost constant pain he is 
most cheerful and ever shows the bright, sturdy, and 
healthful manliness that dominates his verse. For his 
friends he has always a kindly word, as he is wheeled 
along the streets of South Kensington, London, in his 
invalid’s chair or as he lies pillowed in the sunny window 
of his front room at home. He has a great fund of 
curious and amusing stories of his literary experiences, 
and the celebrities he has known, and with these he de- 
lights his visitors who drop in for a chat with the genial 
old man. At present he is working at odd moments on 
a volume of verse with which he says he “ bids farewell 
to literature.” His son, Eric Mackay, a poet of some 
promise, is the author of The Love Letters of a Violinist 
and an occasional contributor to The New York Inde- 
pendent and other periodicals on both sides of the water. 





Gertrude Franklin Atherton, the California novelist, 
is in London and both of her books, What Dreams may 
Come and Hermia Suydam, have been reprinted. into a 
good sale by Routledge. William Sharp, the critic, writ- 
ing in The Academy of these publications says: “What 
Dreams May Come is a romantically conceived, and 
rather too romantically written, psychological tale, very 
able in parts and occasionally truly imaginative. It is 
crude in style and sometimes in thought, and the dia- 
logue in particular is often forced and unnatural. Still, 
it is a book of note, and is likely to interest deeply many 
readers. Hermia, on the other hand, is a work of singu- 
lar promise. It is easy to understand how it has passed 
through so many editions, and encountered such a 
clamor of abuse; for though absolutely void of just 
cause of offence, it is at once unconventional and true 
to life. In the main, it is written with skill and verve, 
though it is to be hoped the author has already outgrown 
an occasional exasperating tendency to rival one or two of 
her country-folk in the introduction of fantastic epithets. 
But Hermia must be read; it is a significant book.” 





Marie Correlli, the author of Ardath, the Story of a 
Dead Self, is a much-discussed individual in literary 
London. Gladstone has called on her and talked with 
her, relating to her far-away flights of fancy and her 
strange metaphysical and religious beliefs. Ardath is 
Rider Haggard in the air, weird, dramatic, and fascinat- 
ing. The motif is biblical. “So I went my way into 
the field which is called Ardath—and there I sat among 
the flowers. . . . And I wandered therein through the 
hours of the long night, and the silver eyes of the field 
did open before me and therein I saw signs and won- 
ders.” Ah, and such wonders! —those who read the 
book only can comprehend. Correlli has written A 
Romance of Two Worlds, Vendetta, Thelma, beside this 
last chronicle of the Adventures of A Dead Self. 
Her wooing of the publishers is the old story of perseve- 
rance. The London Star says: “ Her first attempt was 
to send an article to the London World on The Ameri- 
can Girl. The article was rejected, but the authoress 
was not discouraged. She waited for a few months 
until the editorial brain had forgotten the manuscript; 
and then sent it in again. This time it was accepted. 
Miss Correlli sings well, plays the piano well, and at her 
house in Longridge-road gives tea, which the most com- 
petent judges declare supremely good. Miss Correlli is 
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much admired by Mr. Gladstone. She is a fefite crea- 
ture, with a mass of fluffy fair hair, a bright, chubby, 
almost infantile face, and the sweetest expression in the 
world. A sketch from Ardath will be found on page 311. 





Rufus R. Wilson, in a gossipy letter to the New York 
Star, gives interesting information of the first success of 
American authors: “John G. Whittier has told us in 
a modest and delightful way of the sensations which he 
felt when he read for the first time in print one of his 
own poems. This poem he had written while working 
on his father’s farm and had sent it for publication to 
William Lloyd Garrison, then editor and publisher of 
the Newburyport Free Press. David Thoreau used 
often to tell, with evident relish, of how he bought up 
the first edition of Walden from its unlucky publisher, 
and gave away the volumes to chance visitors, while 
James Russell Lowell, on the other hand, is fond of re- 
lating how he realized a handsome profit from the first 
edition of his poems. He had the books insured for 
their full value, and a chance fire swept them all away. 
Of the authors now prominent before the American 
public, none served a harder apprenticeship than George 
W. Cable. He was a bookkeeper in a New Orleans 
counting house when his first story of Creole life was 
accepted by the editor of Scribner’s Monthly. Before 
that he had made a miserable failure in journalism, and 
his life in the counting house was hard in the extreme. 
He labored from early morn till late at night for wages 
that were pitifully small. Leisure for composition was 
hard to find, and it was eight years from the time when 
Mr. Cable first wrote for Scribner’s before he began his 
first serial story. His earnings are now handsome, in- 
deed, and fully compensate him for his early struggles. 
Edward Eggleston’s success as a novelist was purely ac- 
cidental. Giving up the life of a Western circuit rider, 
he settled down in New York and embarked in journal- 
ism as the editor of Hearth and Home. One of the 
regular writers for that periodical having failed upon one 
occasion to forward manuscript, a certain amount of 
space was left to be filled with original fiction. At the 
eleventh hour the editor himself filled the breach with 
a story suggested by his experiences as a wandering 
Methodist preacher in Indiana. A week or two later 
he was surprised to find that his story had struck a popu- 
lar chord and that his readers were anxious for more. ' 
To supply this demand he wrote The Circuit Rider, The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster and other popular tales. His 
reputation is now so firmly established that he can count 
upon receiving from $5,000 to $7,000 for a new novel.” 





Padre Agostino da Montefeltro is thus described by 
Charles Warren Stoddard, recently returned from Rome: 
“ At Ara Ceeli I saw a friar absorbed in prayer. My 
cicerone cailed my attention to the kneeling figure. 
With a light touch upon my arm, he whispered: ‘ Ecco, 
il Padre Agostino da Montefeltro!’ I was instantly 
interested. Who that has been in Italy within the last 
two or three years and has heard of this preaching friar 
would not be? I confess I found little that was strik- 
ing in his-personal appearance. His is a mild yet 
earnest face, brightened with a smile that is half sad. 
There are hundreds in the streets of Rome cowled and 
tonsured, who would attract the casual eye as quickly. 
Perhaps, had Padre Agostino not been bowed before a 
shrine, lost to the world for the time being, his swift and 
penetrating glance would have assured me that I was in 
the presence of no ordinary mortal; but in the brown 
habit of his Order, with hands clasped and face up- 
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turned in solemn devotion, he looked the conventional 
friar of the period. The life of the now famous preacher 
is involved in mystery. A dozen catchpenny biographies 
are sold upon the streets; the columns of the Italian 
press teem with ancedotes, may of them of the most ex- 
travagant description; and whenever the friar appears 
his life, his labors, and the extraordinary power he has 
over his listeners, are the chief topics of conversation 
among all classes. At one time he was a soldier under 
Garibaldi. It is said also that he won the epaulets of 
captain at the battle of Volturno, and was then danger- 
ously wounded. That he has been a man of the world, 
and knows it as few know it, is evident to any one who 
listens to him for half an hour. This is no mere theorist, 
you say to yourself; here is one who speaks from ex- 
perience. As one in an audience of eight thousand 
people, I heard him preach in San Carlo at Corso. The 
pulpit he spoke from was one of those high Italian pul- 
pits, a kind of bracket upon a column fifteen feet above 
the pavement of the church. There was hardly room 
for him to turn in it, yet he was flying constantly from 
one side of it to the other; leaning far out from the 
balustrade that hedged him in; gesticulating incessantly 
and with electrical rapidity. His slender hands are the 
most graceful and expressive I have ever seen; they 
have a language of their own, which seems to interpret 
the words of the friar for those who are beyond the 
reach of his voice. He reaches all classes of society. 
It was the Holy Father himself who desired Padre 
Agostino to come to Rome; yet the military, the pro- 
fessional patriots—the champions of the King,—are 
among the ardent admirers of the preaching friar, and 
on more than one occasion has he been embraced by 
those who are the open enemies of the Pope. He also 
is an Italian patriot, this Franciscan; and it is through 
him that the Church in Italy is once more touching the 
hearts of the people. A man of liberal education, of a 
magnetic and ardent nature, of unflagging enthusiasm, 
—I have seen the streets black with the throngs waiting 
to catch a glimpse of him as he left the church which 
they could not enter; then off came the hats of the 
people, and many a hand was waved to him in a greeting 
such as no other friar has received in that land for many 
a weary year. Often women are borne fainting into the 
more remote chapels of San Carlo, and not a sermon is 
preached but at some time or other during it the ex- 
citement of the masses threatens to culminate in a panic. 
This climax is skilfully evaded by the tact of the friar, 
who quiets the people with a few soothing and reassur- 
ing words. At intervals during his discourse he sinks 
into his seat for a moment: it is his breathing-spell, and 
it is then that his listeners also recover themselves. 
One of the chief charms of his style is the immense 
variety of his illustration. He makes frequent quotations 
from a wide range of reading; he draws inspiration from 
the Bible, the Mahabharata, and the Ramayana; from 
Homer, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Tacitus, and Suetonius; 
from Boezio and San Francisco; Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, 
and Ariosto; Shakspeare and Goethe, Racine and 
Schiller, and Victor Hugo,—from all sources between 
the Fathers of the Desert and the poets of to-day. 
And this he can do, for he is heart to heart with the 
people of his beautiful, beloved land—he is one of them. 





One of the most popular and distinguished of our 
scientific writers is Prof T. C. Mendenhall, the President 
of The American Society for the Advancement of Science. 
He was born in 1841 near Hanoverton, Ohio, and is 
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directly descended on his father’s side from Benjamin 
Mendenhall, who with his brother John, both Quakers, 
emigrated from Wiltshire, England with William Penn. 
In 1873 he was elected to the chair of physics and me- 
chanics of the Ohio State University, and subsequently 
accepted the professorship of physics in the Imperial 
University of Japan at Tokio. Returning to the United 
States he engaged in general literary and educational 
work. Besides membership in many scientific societies, 
he was in 1887 elected to the National Academy of 
Sciences, before which body he has read many papers. 
He was elected a member of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at the Indianapolis 
meeting in 1871, and was advanced to the grade of Fel- 
low in 1874. In 1882 he presided over the section on 
physics, and at that time delivered the address. Last 
year he was chosen president. His many scientific 
articles include original papers published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American Journal of Science, 
Nature, Popular Science Monthly, and other periodicals, 
he is also the author of monographs that were issued by 
the University of Tokio and several special reports on 
seismology issued by the United States government. In 
addition to the foregoing, he has published a popular 
treatise entitled A Century of Electricity. 





Beerbohm Tree in the Pall Mall Gazette writes of Mar- 
tin Tupper at home: “‘ What, old Proverbial Philosophy 
still alive?’ said a friend to me. ‘Why, I have known 
his name all my life, and I wasn’t born yesterday. How 
is the dear old gentleman?’ ‘ Very well, on the whole,’ I 
replied. ‘I have just spent a delightful afternoon in his 
company; he has been suffering from brain exhaustion, 
which slightly affects his speech, but he was very bright 
this afternoon.’ I had just returned from a three hours’ 
chat with the dear old poet of our childhood in his 
charming little home, which is so picturesquely situated 
in the shadow of the great Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
Our conversation soon drifted into Mr. Tupper’s past 
life, full of deepest interest. ‘I was born in 1810, and 
went to school with Thackeray at the Charterhouse, and 
then to Christ Church, Oxford, where I met my life-long 
friend, Mr. Gladstone, and our friendship we have always 
kept up, though I differ from him very much in politics. 
I was educated for the church, but I stammered too 
much to be able to go in for it, so took up the bar, but 
I never really practised.’ ‘ Really, Mr. Tupper, I said, 
after some talk about his various American tours, your 
reminiscences are so interesting and go so far back into 
the dim past I hardly know how to frame my questions; 
pray, now, as Bozzy would say, did you ever know 
Kingsley ?’ ‘Yes,andlovedhim. He and I, and Glad- 
stone and his wife, and Tom Brown went once for a 
walk, and all together, and Carlyle welcomed me very 
heartily to Cheyne-row and saw me out of the house, 
crying, God bless you and God be with you. And Mat- 
thew Arnold, Shirley Brooks, Albert Smith, Mark 
Lemon, who acted Falstaff without padding—there, Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree!—they were all my friends, and es- 
pecially genial John Tenniel. Tennyson,’ continued Mr. 
Tupper, ‘I visited at Farringford, and remember him 
showing me the tree overhanging his garden fence which 
Yankees’ climb to have a look at him. There's a letter 
from Tennyson, an interesting one.’ And then came 
memories of Dickens, and Mortimer Collins, Mr. Haweis, 
and George Macdonald, Browning, Edmund Yates, Lord 
Ronald Gower, these and a hundred more. At this 
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moment a letter from Ouida caught my eagle eye as it 
roamed among the papers. It was in reply to one of 
Mr. Tupper’s, sympathizing with her in respect to the 
severe criticisms upon Moths, which Mr. Tupper con- 
sidered contained a grave lesson. Said the fair but in- 
dignant authoress: ‘The English press is never so 
absurd as when it has, as Macaulay said, one of its peri- 
odical fits of morality. ... It has always seemed a 
great flaw to me,’ she goes on, answering an objection 
of Mr. Tupper’s concerning Vera’s fate, ‘in the Christian 
religion that it encourages virtue to hope for reward. 
Do this and thou shalt be saved. . . . Come to Italy, in 
Italy my life may still be a poem.’” 





Mr. W. E. Norris, the English author, is something of 
an invalid and lives nearly all the year round at Torquay, 
going to London only for a month or two during the 
season. He takes constant liberties with his poor health, 
writing at night—every night and all night. He is ex- 
cessively nervous, and fancies that the silence of the 
midnight hour is soothing and that he exhausts less 
vitality by working when he can be secure from all in- 
terruption. His MSS. are as daintly penned as Milady’s 
billet-doux—neither blot nor erasure disfigures the page, 
and his work is mapped out, filled in, corrected, anno- 
tated and then carefully copied. Mr. Norris’s book 
Matrimony, is one of the most successful of modern 
English novels, and is to be found all over the Con- 
tinent, in every book shop and on every library table. 





Reviewing the recent English publication of Emerson 
in Concord, a Memoir, by his son Edward Waldo Emer- 
son, the Pall Mall Gazette asks: “ Where lies the charm 
of Emerson, the charm that survives whole volumes of 
eulogy ? Such a long-drawn chorus of love and praise 
chanted to almost any other man would beget a reaction 
in the hearer’s mind. But we forgive Emerson even his 
panegyrists; nay, we find in their sanity and sincerity 
the final proof of the beneficence of his influence. For 
his greatness lay in his character, just where the little- 
ness of so many other teachers comes in. His life and 
his doctrine were one; he did not, like Carlyle, play the 
drunken Helot to his own ideal. He was not a mighty 
poet or an epoch-making thinker. His philosophy was 
rather a mood than a system, and a mood which, to the 
vast majority of mankind, must be forever unattainable. 
But it was a noble, beautiful, enviable mood, and his life 
proved that it was a vital thing, not a pose or a pretence. 
The book abounds in touches of character, and quaint 
glimpses of that racy New England life of which Emer- 
son, both intellectually and morally, was the sublimated 
expression, the perfect flower. ‘Always do what you 
are afraid to do,’ was one of the high counsels which 
Emerson’s aunt was fond of impressing upon her 
nephews. Is not that single phrase worth a whole volume 
of genealogical research in helping us to realize the in- 
fluences of race and training that moulded Emerson’s 
character ? Numerous extracts from his journals intro- 
duce us, as it were, into his literary laboratory, and show 
him sitting, distilling, analyzing and re-combining the 
inspirations of his genius. It was patient labor that gave 
his thoughts the exquisite form by which, even more 
than by their substance, they will live. One foresees a 
time when the spirit of Emerson will be condensed for 
all generations in a comparatively small volume of epi- 
grams, giving that word its widest significance. The 
context of his thoughts matters little, for he was nothing 
of a dialectician. The warp and woof of his philosophy, 
so far as it can be said to have had any systematically 
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interwoven tissue, will not stand the wear and tear of 
life; but thousands of single threads are spun of lumi- 
nous and imperishable stuff. Scarcely a day passed but 
he had some flash of spiritual insight, and reported what 
he saw in the aptest possible words. As we turn these 
pages at random our eye lights on phrase after phrase 
of infinite suggestion. ‘A poem must be new as the 
foam and old as the rock.’ ‘If a man own land, the land 
owns him.’ Here is the whole theory and justification 
of realistic art in one sentence: ‘ You think that nothing 
can be said about morning and evening, and the fact is, 
morning and evening have not yet begun to be de- 
scribed.’ It is his delightfully rare combination of 
humor with style (and what is wit but humor multiplied 
by style ?) that constitutes Emerson’s chief literary 
quality. Essentially he is an American humorist raised to 
the highest power—a divine Josh Billings. Everywhere 
he smacks of the soil. On the opposite page to that 
saying about Thermopyle we find an ancedote of George 
Minot, one of Emerson’s neighbors at Concord. Dur- 
ing the stormy times before the war, while as yet the 
appeal to arms seemed a scarcely conceivable menace, 
Emerson, on his way to the polling-booth, saw Minot at 
his daily work and asked him if he was not going to 
cast his vote with all honest men for Freedom. ‘No,’ 
said this honest Rip van Winkle, ‘I ain’t goin’. It’s no 
use a-balloting, for it won’t stay. What you do witha 
gun will stay.” Whocan fail to recognize the kinship be- 
tween the philosopher and the farmer—Yankees both? ” 


The author of Micah Clarke, Dr. A. Conan Doyle, is 
said by the London Star to be the literary lion of Ports- 
mouth. Although only thirty years old, he had been a 
writer of magazine stories for ten years before Messrs. 
Longmans published his first big book, and all the re- 
viewers went into hysterics over Micah Clarke. He is a 
tall, athletic, broad-shouldered man, with an amazing ap- 
petite for work. Not only does he attend to a good prac- 
tice and turn out his novels, the last of which, The House 
of Girdlestone, has just been published by a syndicate, 
but he is a great athlete and cricket player. Dr. Conan 
Doyle has seen service afloat down the West African 
coast, and has roughed it in a whaler. Like many 
Anaks, he is the personification of modesty and good 
nature. He comes of a clever family. His father was 
a well-known artist; one uncle was the celebrated Dick 
Doyle, of Punch, and another is Mr. Henry Doyle, C. B., 
a director of the Royal Irish Academy. 








Discussing Robert Browning’s striking personality, a 
writer in The New Review declares that London Society 
offers no more interesting figure than that of the un- 
translatable poet. “It may safely be alleged that no one 
meeting him for the first time, and unfurnished with a 
clue, would guess his vocation. He might be a diplo- 
matist, a statesman, a discoverer, or a man of science. 
But whatever were his calling, we should feel that it 
must be essentially practical. Of the disordered ap- 
pearance, the unconventional demeanor, the rapt and 
mystic air, which we assume to be characteristic of the 
poet, he has absolutely none. And his conversation 
corresponds to his appearance. It abounds in vigor, in 
fire, in vivacity. It is always genuinely interesting, and 
often strikingly eloquent. Yet all the time it is entirely 
free from mystery, vagueness or technical jargon. It 
is the crisp, emphatic, and powerful discourse of a man 
of the world, who is incomparably better informed than 
the mass of his congeners. Mr. Browning is the readiest, 
the blithest, and the most forcible of talkers. Like the 
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Monsignore in Lothair, he can sparkle with anecdote, 
and blaze with repartee, and when he deals in criticism 
the edge of his sword is mercilessly whetted against pre- 
tension and vanity. The inflection of the voice, the 
flash of the eye, the pose of the head, the action of the 
hand, all lend their special emphasis to the condemnation. 
‘I like religion to be treated seriously,’ he exclaimed, 
with reference to a recent novel of great renown, ‘and 
I don’t want to know what this curate or that curate 
thought about it. No, I don’t.’ Surely the secret 
thoughts of many hearts found utterance in that em- 
phatic cry. When an unduly fervent admirer had button- 
holed him throughout a long evening, plying him with 
questions about what he meant by this line, or whom he 
intended by that character, there was exquisite grace as 
well as just rebuke in the stress on the words, ‘ But I am 
monopolizing you,’ with which the master at last extri- 
cated himself from the grasp of the disciple.” 





Harriet Prescott Spofford came into reputation and 
fame through a story written for the Atlantic Monthly 
entitled In a Cellar. ‘“‘ Lowell was then editor of the 
Atlantic,” says a writer in The Book Buyer, “and he was 
deeply impressed by the story when he received it in 
MS., and was at first inclined to regard it as a clever 
translation of some French conte. Thomas Wenthworth 
Higginson, however, formerly a clergyman in Newbury- 
port, became responsible for the identity of the unknown 
author and for the originality of the story. In a Cellar 
made the author’s reputation, and from that day to this 
her name has been a familiar one in the best periodicals, 
and her stories and poems have delighted multitudes of 
readers. She began to write under peculiar circum- 
stances. Her father, Joseph N. Prescott, left his home 
in Calais, Maine, where the girl was born, and went to 
the Pacific coast to seek his fortune with thousands of 
other forty-niners. While there he was seized with 
lingering paralysis and became a confirmed invalid. He 
had been a lumber merchant and a lawyer in Maine, 
and both he and his wife, Sarah Bridges, came of excel- 
lent New England stock. The girl Harriet, when four- 
teen, left her Calais home and went to live with an aunt 
in Newburyport for the sake of the educational advan- 
tages which the town offered. She entered the Putnam 
Free School and won a prize which a few gentlemen 
had offered for an essay on Hamlet—an essay that at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Higginson, who thencefor- 
ward did much to help and encourage her in her literary 
career. She finished her education at Pinkerton 
Academy, in Derry, N. H., whither her mother with her 
other children had moved from Calais. When her father 
was brought home an invalid, instinct told this eldest 
daughter that she could make her pen useful. Thus she 
began to write tales and to send them to the story papers. 
These early stories have never been acknowledged or 
collected. They gave the young author, however, valu- 
able praise and enabled her to form a style of remark- 
able flexibility and richness. In 1865 Miss Prescott was 
married to Richard S. Spofford, a lawyer of Newbury- 
port, and in course of time they made their home on 
Deer Island, in the Merrimack River, on the highway 
between Newburyport and Amesbury. The house that 
Mr. Spofford bought was old and picturesque, and was 
altered so as to add to its comfort and attractivness. In 
this cozy and charming retreat, secluded from the world 
and yet within a short distance of the quaint old town 
of Portsmouth; on the edge of the ocean, so to speak, 
and surrounded by the peaceful quiet of the stream, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Spofford lived for many years. Mr. Spofford 
died a few months ago. Mrs. Spofford’s fiction is ideal, 
imaginative; intense in feeling and luxuriant in expres- 
sion. She believes in idealism, for the same reason that 
she prefers a portrait to a photograph. She has not 
been a recluse, by any means, many of her winters hav- 
ing been passed in Boston and Washington, and the 
warm hospitality of her island home serving to attract 
thither many friends. Mrs. Spofford’s books are Sir 
Rohan’s Ghost, The Amber Gods, and Other Stories, 
Azarian, New England Legends, ‘The Thief in the Night, 
Art Decoration Applied to Furniture, Marquis of Cara- 
bas, Poems, Hester Stanley at St. Mark’s, The Servant 
Girl Question, and Ballads about Authors.” 





Of Henrick Ibsen, the Norwegian whose works are a 
popular fad in London, a correspondent writes: “ For 
twenty-five years he has lived in self-imposed exile from 
his native Norway. No land calls him master; no house- 
hold calls him its head. In his wanderings over Europe 
he goes into no society, and in his many temporary 
abodes he takes nothing with him that he calls his own. 
A friend charged with messages to him in Rome could 
only find him after much patient searching, and, though 
well known to many by sight, he has no intimate friends. 
Up to the age of thirty-six Mr. Ibsen lived as an ordinary 
member of society; he is now nearly sixty-two. The 
first part of his life was not happy. His father became 
insolvent when Henrick was a child eight years old, and 
his early youth was clouded with extreme poverty. His 
first start in life was made at the age of sixteen as a 
chemist’s apprentice; it was not a soothing career for a 
fiery and discontented youth. He wrote a tragedy in 
his hours of leisure and had it printed pseudonymously 
at his own expense. It was on the subject of Catilina. 
He came to be glad to sell the edition for what it would 
fetch as waste paper, and to buy a dinner with the pro- 
ceeds. He always looked forward to going to the Uni- 
versity, but Christiania did not greatly please him when 
at last he got there. He read hard, but not for any 
course in particular, and when Ole Bull, the violinist, 
offered him a post in his new theatre at Bergen he gladly 
took it. He was there for five years. In 1857 he mar- 
ried Susanna Thoresen, whose mother was a Norwegian 
author of note, and settled in Christiania with a post in 
the theatre similar to the one he had held in Bergen. 
In 1864 he left Norway. His life, uneventful up till 
then, has remained for the outside world, and apart from 
his work, equally uneventful down to the present day. 
But his life cannot be separated from his labors. His 
writings are his life. They are not conjecturally auto- 
biographic but literally and designedly so. ‘ Everything 
that I have written,’ he says, ‘is most intimately connected 
with what I have experienced or have not experienced. 
Each new poem has served for me the purpose of puri- 
fying and enlightening the mind; for one is never with- 
out a certain share in and responsibility toward’ the 
society to which one belongs.’ ” 





George Meredith’s friends are very indignant at a 
passage in Mrs. Gilman’s recently published book in 
which she states that he is of English peasant parentage. 
As a matter of fact he is descended from a line of Welsh 
princes and is probably the most distinguished-looking 
man in England. He has such a host of connections 
in Mayfair and Belgravia that he is obliged to live in the 
country in order to call his time his own. His daughter, 
however, would prefer the gayer life and associations of 
the world, and is lonely, even with her brilliant father. 
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Pains of Publicity—Mrs. L. Linton—St. James's Gazette 


In the publicity of the law courts sorrow lies as thick 


as the dust on an ancient tomb. The modern license 
of cross-examination opens the door to infinite pain. 
The mud thrown by implication sticks and is never quite 
washed away, whatever the force of the denial—however 
emphatic the assoilment. That old saying about the 
smoke and the fire recurs to every one’s mind and 
memory; and people argue safely that such-and-such 
questions would not have been asked unless there had 
been some foundation for them. If you have never been 
accused of cheating at cards how could the counsel im- 
agine that you had? If you did not in your young days 
elope with your father’s groom, to be brought back and 
discreetly married before the scandal had time to root, 
how could the mere fertile fancy make up such a story ? 
The gossips who love counting the splashes on your 
neighbor’s coats shake their heads when your friends 
defend you and indignantly repudiate the charge. It 
is all very well, they say, but smoke does signify that 
there is fire; and it is so easy to deny but not quite so 
easy to disprove. Asif one can prove a negative at any 
time! But the publicity given by these malicious ques- 
tionings has done the work intended, and more than 
was perhaps intended. All that the counsel wished was 
to gain his client’s cause, no matter at whose expense. 
If he could gain it by flinging mud at the other side, he 
flung it with a light heart and no conscience to speak of. 
The sticking quality was not in his calculations. That 
belonged to the present régime of publicity, with which 
he had nothing todo. Take, again, the work of the in- 
terviewer and the industry of the private reporter—have 
we more pain or pleasure there? If one gives one’s self 
honestly to the interviewer and the themes and limits are 
arranged beforehand, well and good. No one has cause 
to complain. The interviewer has, maybe, a striking 
subject; the interviewed is glad to be able to say what 
he wants to say—sure of being read. But it is the un- 
certificated reporter who is to be dreaded—the modern 
Paul Pry, to whom nothing is sacred and for whom con- 
cealment does not exist; he who picks your brain as a 
big crab picks out the flesh of a little one, and to whom 
you give yourself away in the fond belief that you are 
talking to a gentleman like any other, and one bound 
by the traditional rules of honor, also like any other. 
Soon after you have met him you see yourself travestied 
in a notoriety-hunting journal. Sentiments are ascribed 
to you that you do not profess. Motives are assigned 
as foreign as the sentiments. Your voice and manner, 
and the fact that you wear a wig, the number of moles 
on your face and the scar between your eyes—all are 
set down with photographic minuteness, but also with a 
certain twist which makes the portrait more libellous 
than exact. Your enemies chuckle; your friends fume. 
If you yourself have either dignity or wisdom, you do 
neither; you cultivate the moral quality of impervious- 
ness, and make your mind after the pattern of the duck’s 
back. This is not always possible, with the best will in 
the world. Certain natures are born with their nerves 
unsheathed at the ends. For them all this kind of 
thing is simple torture for which there is no anodyne. 
And sometimes these modern Paul Prys—these social 
spies—do not take the pains even to verify the truth of 
what they say, but fit caps on to wrong heads and ascribe 


to A what really belongs to Bor C. It is odd how his- 
tory and human tendencies repeat themselves. This 
rage for news was one of the principal characteristics of 
the Athenian world, when the crown of statesmanship 
was worn by Pericles and the lamp of truth was held by 
Socrates. Whatnews? What new thing has happened 
between dusk and dawn? That was the first question 
put by citizen to citizen as they met in the fish market 
to view the fish in the baskets and discuss the politics 
of the day. But they had no private reporters as we 
have, and their women were at least held sacred from 
prying eyes and gossiping tongues; and seeing how deli- 
cate a thing is the repute of a woman, how soon the 
fragile bloom gets brushed off her name, this was per- 
haps a better way than our coarse publicity, which tells 
every fact that can be told and hints at more than it 
dare narrate. Even the vulgar pandering to yet more 
vulgar curiosity of things void of malice is an offence 
against good manners. What has the world to do with 
the private toilet necessaries—the small items of the 
unseen part of the wardrobe of a well-conditioned bride ? 
The impertinence which publishes the fashion, material, 
cost, and make of the most personal kind of garments 
is offensive to true delicacy. But objectors are met by 
the assurance that the public like it and will have it at 
all hazards, and that the journals which do not follow 
suit are left behind in the race for success and circulation, 
and soon come toa standstill. Whether true or not, 
the whole system is bad to the bottom; for though we 
must have publicity in general matters, we need not 
carry it into private houses. What is useful in view of 
law and order is hateful and hurtful alike in view of 
gossip and scandal. That is the penalty we pay for all 
things human. Good broadens out till it becomes evil— 
the useful is exaggerated till it grows to be noxious. 
We cannot keep things to the point whence they started 
and whereto they were aimed. Between suppression of 
the truth which is the outcome of decent reticence, and 
the pang, the evil, the indecency, and the spite of present 
publicity, we find it hard to choose. Were it not that 
the former leads to worse results in the long run, we 
should choose that rather than this other. Between 
darkness and glare the latter is the better state: but 
need there be quite so much glare? Is there no via 
media between street-bawling and dumbness? Must 
crime be hushed up because personalities are respected ? 
And is vile detail—degrading gossip—the only alterna- 
tive to the conspiracy of silence which the vulgar and 
the prurient part of the press denounce as soon as any 
effort is made to secure decency, excision, and reticence ? 
The Real Blessings of Gout—All the Year Round 

This tiresome disease is sometimes looked upon as 
a penalty for the luxurious living of comparatively mod- 
ern days; but, as a matter of fact, it has afflicted man 
from the earliest times. Not long ago a mummy was 
unwound in Egypt, which was shown by inscriptions to 
be the mortal remains of one of the Pharaohs, and the 
knotted fingers proved incontestably that this monarch— 
who reigned 3,000 years ago—was a victim to gout. 
The Romans, we know from several passages in their 
literature, were no strangers to its attacks; and in their 
times, as in ours, it was largely attributed to high living. 
A curious fact in connection with gout, in the days of 
the Cesars, is that it is said to have then found its vic- 
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tims chiefly among the weaker sex, wno nowadays are 
comparatively free from it. The writings of Galen, 
Hippocrates, and other Greek physicians show that gout 
was as common in ancient Greece as in her great Latin 
rival. Galen said of it that it was a distemper which 
none but the gods could cure—an opinion that must be 
shared by many sufferers who have tried in vain to obtain 
relief from its twinges. The doctor who deserves the 
monument as high as St. Paul’s, as wide as the Thames, 
and as enduring as time—which Dr. Johnson declared 
awaited him who found a cure for gout—is still to come, 
for though its attacks may no doubt be modified by reg- 
ulating the diet and taking abundant exercise, no one 
has yet been able to prove himself a master of the art 
of healing this most difficult of the many difficult diseases 
to which flesh is heir. The variety of the remedies 
recommended for a complaint is a sure index of its sus- 
ceptibility to treatment; and at one time or another 
the doctors have professed themselves to be believers in 
almost every conceivable method for neutralizing the 
effects of this one. It has been attacked with acids and 
with alkalies, with fire and water; cauterization having 
been once the favorite form of remedy for it, as aqua 
pura was in the early days of this century. Dr. Syden- 
ham, the renowned English physician of the seventeenth 
century, who knew by painful experience what gout was, 
declares it to be almost the only disease which destroys 
more rich men than poor men, more men of great intel- 
lect than men of ordinary capacity and understanding. 
He says: “Great kings, emperors, generals, admirals, 
and philosophers have all died of gout. Hereby Nature 
shows her impartiality, since those whom she favors in 
one way she afflicts in another.” Gout is, in short, ac- 
cording to this authority, one of the revenges of good 
fortune and plenty; but however true this may have been 
in Sydenham’s time, the ailment is more democratic now, 
and shows no such nice distinction of class. Laborers 
who keep away from the beer shop are hardly ever at- 
tacked by it; but over-indulgence in malt liquors is one 
of the surest passports to gout; and the life of fresh air 
and exercise, which is, broadly speaking, so antagonistic 
to this scourge of mankind, is powerless against its rav- 
ages unless accompanied by moderate abstinence from 
this particular beverage. Brain-workers who, though 
enjoying good health, do not take much exercise, are 
most subject to gout. It is a curious fact that the poorer 
Irish, who live to a large extent upon potatoes, are said 
to be absolutely free from its attacks. Gout is unde- 
niably on the increase in this country; and this fact has 
been put forward as an evidence of our growing wealth 
and prosperity. A nation must be prosperous to main- 
tain any considerable proportion of its inhabitants in the 
luxury of gout. There is no country in the world in 
which gout is so common as in ours, owing, no doubt, to 
the largeness of our leisure class, who do little but eat 
and drink and endure consequent twinges. It is popu- 
larly believed that gout shares with asthma the faculty 
of lengthening the lives of those whom it favors with its 
attentions, chiefly because it allows no other disease to 
dispute its sovereignty. A famous French physician 
reached the age of a hundred, and for sixty years of his 
life was subject to gout; and many others who have 
attained great age have been martyrs to it. There is 
no ailment for which so little sympathy is accorded as 
for this. The gouty old gentleman is one of the main- 
stays of the humorist; but few who have not been sub- 
ject to it realize the dreadful agony that the victim to 
this disease is called upon to endure. No doubt the 
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prevalence of gout is to a great extent to be accounted 
for by the tendency that it has to descend from father 
toson. Dr. Garrod related that he was once consulted 
by a patient who told him that his family records showed 
that every representative of his house had fallen into its 
clutches for the last 400 years. No doubt this was an 
extreme case, for the tendency of gout to skip a genera- 
tion is one of its most widely-recognized attributes. It 
is supposed that considerably more than half of all cases 
of gout are hereditary. Horace Walpole professed him- 
self to be very much hurt at the conduct of gout in 
selecting him as one of its victims, though his ancestors 
had been free from it, and he himself had always led an 
extremely abstemious life. “If either. my father or 
mother had had it,” is his remark, “ I should not dislike 
itso much. I am herald enough to approve of it if de- 
scended genealogically; but it is an absolute upstart in 
me; and what is more provoking, I had trusted to my 
great abstinence for keeping me from it; but thus it is. 
If I had any gentlemanlike virtue, as patriotism or 
loyalty, I might have got something by them. I had 
nothing but that beggarly virtue, temperance, and she 
had not interest enough to keep me from a fit of the 
gout. A curious little book in honor of the gout was 
written by one Misaurus, whose object was to show it 
to be a blessing for which mankind could not be suffi- 
ciently thankful. His first task is to set forth the an- 
tiquity of his subject, which he does by declaring it to 
be something younger than the fall of our first parents, 
and sent down from heaven mercifully to lengthen the 
lives forfeited by their transgressions. He then pro- 
ceeds to give six good and sufficient reasons why gout 
should be hailed as a blessing. Firstly, he says, it gives 
man pain, without danger. Secondly, that it gives those 
whom it distinguishes by its favors intervals in which 
they may experience to the full the enjoyment of 
health, that never fall to the lot of those who accomplish 
their earthly pilgrimage without its companionship. 
Thirdly, he lauds it as a weather guide, beside which 
barometers are worthless, and predicts that the day will 
come when no shipowner will consider his vessel safe 
unless it is under the command of a gouty captain. 
Fourthly, he avers that gouty people are free from head- 
ache. Fifthly, that they are not subject to fevers. And 
Sixthly, that gout is incurable. Our gout defender does 
not go so far as to declare that his pet ailment renders 
men immortal; but he does say that, if ever any one has 
had the art of preserving himself or others from the 
shafts of the great destroyer, his secret has lain in the 
power of inoculating with gout. The objection that 
gouty people die, like other less-favored mortals, is met 
by the remark that they are idiots, who know not when 
they are well off, but must need attempt to cure the gout 
which, if left alone, would preserve them. The heat of 
the tropics seems to be in some mysterious way antago- 
nistic to this disease, which is far oftener met with in 
temperate latitudes than nearer the equator, and is more 
prevalent in autumn and winter than in the summer. 
Naturalists and Supernaturalists— The New York Times 
Perhaps the contest between those who do not be- 
lieve in the divine revelation and those who do believe 
in it has been more heated and acrimonious in other 
days than it is in our own, but since the infidelity that 
grew out of the French Revolution subsided it has not 
been more widespread among the reading and thought- 
ful classes. The Christian Church is visibly affected 
everywhere to-day by the large number of persons who 
stand personally aloof from it, and the reasons for their 
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defection are found in much which from another point 
of view is justly called the glory of our civilization. The 
advance of science has called for the scientific method 
in the demonstration of the validity of religious truth; 
the study of different religions by the comparative or 
historical method has taken something from what was 
deemed to be the exclusive possession of Christianity, 
and the doctrine of evolution has interfered sadly with 
the conventional Biblical exegesis. It is not here 
affirmed that the true grounds of religious truth have 
been undermined or shaken, but it is plain to any one 
who gives the subject attention that much in current 
religious doctrines about God and man has been rendered 
obsolete by the application to the facts of religion of 
those methods for verifying truth which have been freely 
employed in researches into nature and history. Evo- 
lution has compelled a readjustment of certain supposed 
conclusions in theology, and the comparative method in 
the study of history, when applied to the Old Testament, 
has led men to fresh conclusions as to its character and 
purpose. In the progress of such studies as these, the 
Naturalists, emphasizing the liberal position, have had 
the advantage of being in accord with the new, or liberal, 
thought. The Zeit-Geist has been in their favor, and 
when the German exegetes have attempted to explain 
away the supernatural elements in the New Testament, 
or German philosophers have tried to authenticate the 
movement of the world by a theory of the Unconscious 
or Unknown, they have found a willing audience for 
their speculations. M. Renan and Prof. Huxley have 
been chiefly concerned in applying these theories to the 
resolution of religious questions, and our literature to- 
day is full of uncertainty as to the reality of what is 
called religious truth, because, together with a great 
deal of wise statement, there has arisen an unusual 
amount of distrust in the conclusions of revealed or 
evangelical religion. This is one side of the story: and 
it would be very strange if the Christian denominations 
in this country were not visibly affected by the agnostic 
opinions which are found in current literature. Two 
American denominations to-day are divided each into 
opposing factions on the question of the Divine origin 
of Christianity. The Universalists have their Naturalists 
and Supernaturalist parties, and at present it is not 
clear which party will lead the denomination. Among 
the Unitarians the same contest is going on, and it ap- 
pears, from an examination of ministers and parishes, 
that the larger part of both clergy and people are to be 
found among the Naturalists and have given up entirely 
what are commonly called the cardinal doctrines of 
Christianity. In the Episcopal ranks Broad Churchmen 
have taken the ground that the Bible contains, as Fred- 
erick Maurice was among the first to affirm, a revelation 
from God imbued with a great deal which has no Divine 
character whatsoever and is simply Jewish literature. 
. The Andover movement, which has convulsed the Con- 
gregationalists and been the great cause of contention 
in the American Board, stands for the attempt to hold 
a reasonable doctrine about a Divine revelation and 
give it a proper position in a living creed and in a 
working faith. Among the Presbyterians the demand 
for the revision of the Westminster Confession indi- 
cates that the progressive minds in that body are work- 
ing toward a freer and more liberal conception of what 
the advance of thought and life in general has done for 
theology. The volume of Scotch Sermons, published 
in 1880, and the recent election of Dr. Marcus Dods to 
a chair in Edinburgh University, with his expressed 
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statement that he repudiated the old doctrine concerning 
the inspiration of the Bible, shows how the Supernat- 


uralists in Scotland are modifying their opinions, and. 


the Presbyterians in America, if slower to make changes, 
are obliged to proceed in the same direction. In the 
Baptist Church a good number of its best men stand in 
the foremost ranks of the broader Biblical scholars of 
the day, but the denomination as a whole abides in the 
old paths, and makes no effort to adjust supernatural 
beliefs to the facts and convictions which prevail to-day 
among our broadest and most candid Christian scholars. 
In the Roman Church ecclesiastical authority suppresses 
to a great extent the candid research which the Protes- 
tant mind delights in, and the Methodist body largely 
remains in the calm embrace of evangelical truth, if not 
of apostolic order. Among all the Supernaturalists there 
is an awakening to the fact that the validity of religious 
truth is not impaired by removing whatever is crude and 
superstitious in its statement, and in such a contest as 
that recently carried on between Prof. Huxley and Dr. 
Wace it is plain that the Supernaturalists in changing 
their base have not lost confidence in their position. 
There is a slow change going on in religious circles, and 
the often untenable positions of the Naturalists are help- 
ful in compelling the Supernaturalists to correct and 
improve on imperfect statements of what is proved on 
moral evidence to be a trustworthy statement of belief. 

Instincts that are Lost—From The London Spectator 

If the doctrine be true that man is really the heir of 
all the various species and genera of the animal king- 
dom, it seems a little hard upon us that, even by way of 
exception, we inherit none of the most ‘marvellous in- 
stincts of those species and genera, and have to be con- 
tent with those greater but purely human faculties by 
which even the most wonderful of animal instincts have 
been somehow extinguished. Sir John Lubbock main- 
tains with a good deal of plausibility that there are in- 
sects, and very likely even higher animals, which perceive 
colors of which we have no glimpse, and hear sounds 
which to us are inaudible. Yet we never hear of a 
human retina that includes in its vision those colors 
depending on vibrations of the ether which are too slow 
or too rapid for our ordinary eyes, nor of a human 
ear which is entranced with music that to the great ma- 
jority of our species is absolutely inaudible. Again, we 
never hear of a human being who could perform the feat, 
of which we were told only recently, of a bloodhound. 
In a dark night it followed up for three miles the trail 
of a thief with whom the bloodhound could never have 
been in contact (he had just purloined some rolls of tan 
from the tanyard in which the dog was chained up), and 
finally sat down under the tree in which the man had 
taken refuge. Why, we wonder, are those finer powers 
of discriminating and following the track of a scent 
which so many of the lower animals possess, entirely 
extinguished in man, if man be the real heir of all the 
various genera which show powers inferior to his own ? 
We see no trace in animals of that high enjoyment of 
the finer scents which make the blossoming of the spring 
flowers so great a delight to human beings, and yet men 
are entirely destitute of that almost unerring power of 
tracking the path of an odor which seems to be one of 
the principal gifts of many quadrupeds and some birds. 
It is the same with the power of a dog or cat to find its 
way back to a home to which it is attached, but from 
which it has been taken by a route that it cannot possi- 
bly follow on its return, even if it had the power of ob- 
serving that route, which usually it has not had. Noth- 
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ing could be more convenient than such a power toa 
lost child. But no one ever heard of any child who 
possessed it. Still more enviable is that instinct possessed 
by so many birds of crossing great tracts of land and sea 
without apparently any landmarks or seamarks to guide 
them, and of reaching a quarter of the globe which many 
of them have never visited before, while those who have 
visited it before have not visited it often enough to learn 
the way—at least, by any rule which, in like circum- 
stances, would be of any use to human intelligence. ‘The 
migratory birds must certainly be in possession of either 
senses or instincts entirely beyond the range of human 
imagination, and yet no one ever heard of the survival 
of such a sense or instinct in any member of our race. 
It may be said, indeed, that men have either inherited 
or reproduced the slave-making instinct of some of the 
military ants, though that unfortunate and degrading 
instinct does not appear to have been inherited by any 
of the higher animals which intervene between the in- 
sects and our own race; but this only enhances the 
irony of our destiny, if we do, indeed, in any sense 
inherit from these insect aristocracies one of the most 
disastrous instincts of the audacious but indolent crea- 
tures which fight so much better than they work. If we 
have not inherited the architectural instincts of bees or 
beavers, nor the spinning instincts of spiders, nor the 
power of the dog to track out its home, it is a little sad 
that we should have inherited the one disastrous instinct 
of the ant by which it makes itself dependent on a more 
timid and industrious species of its own race, and there- 
by loses the power to help itself. What is still more 
curious is that even where human beings have wholly 
exceptional and unheard-of powers they betray no traces 
of the exceptional and unheard-of powers of the races 
whose vital organization we are said to inherit. The 
occasional appearance of very rare mathematical powers, 
for instance, so far from being in any sense explicable 
from below, looks much more like inspiration from 
above. The calculating boy who could not even give 
any account of the process whereby. he arrived at correct 
results which the educated mathematician took some 
time to verify, certainly was not reviving in himself any 
of the rare powers of the lower tribes of animals. Nor 
do the prodigies in music who show such marvellous 
power in infancy recall to us any instinct of the bird, 
the only musical creature except ourselves. Still less, 
of course, does great moral genius, the genius of a 
Howard or a Clarkson, suggest any reminiscence of 
what happens in the world of animal life. 
The Beautiful Figure“ Metosts"—The London Gloie 

The beautiful figure called Meiosis is not the private 
property of the grammarians, though they make the 
most fuss about it. Nor is its use confined to classical 
writers, such as Diodorus Siculus, Moses, and Miss 
Braddon; it is found in profusion in the works even of 
the illiterate; the new journalism knows it; so do the 
elegant coteries of Billingsgate fishwives. The gram- 
marians thought to make it more securely theirs by call- 
ing it also Litotes, from the Greek word which means 
simplicity. But simplicity in language is not always 
meiosis, as can easily be seen from a single instance. 
What can be more simple than the letter D, followed 
by what printers call a two-em rule ? This is really the 
simplest form known to language of an imprecatory ex- 
pression; we doubt whether Archdeacon Farrar or Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller has met with any briefer anathema 
in the hundreds of languages and dialects into which 
they have dipped. But d—— is not Litotes; whereas 
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bless you! said with a vicious countenance by an old 
gentleman upon whose corn you have trodden, is a very 
good instance of this figure of speech. So we prefer 
the term meiosis, which the dictionary defines as a 
species of hyperbole, representing a thing as less than 
itis. Its use, we say, is common. Some people never 
give an opinion without resorting to it. “How do you 
like that pudding, Jack?” “ Not bad, aunt,” says Jack, 
with his mouth full. Meiosis in such cases is generally 
avoided by polite society. Society would reply, “ De- 
licious! Do tell me where you got the recipe.” But 
there are, of course, occasions when its use is diplomati- 
cally necessary, as in the well-known dilemma when 
Jobson asks you, “ How do you like that sherry?” Here 
the case is complicated. It is out of the question to 
say what you want to say, which is “ Filthy Stuff.” But 
neither is it safe to say, “ One of the finest sherries I ever 
tasted ;” for in that case Jobson is sure to reply, “ Well, I 
only gave 20 shillings for it, and I think it’s pretty good 
at that price’”—in which case you know that filthy stuff 
was the right expression. No; the ordinary guest falls 
back upon that blessed meiosis, and says with an air of 
subdued criticism, “H’m! I wish I may never taste a 
worse glass of sherry than this’ —which is quite true, and 
is capable of expansion (according to the host’s next 
remark) into the utmost admiration or contempt. This 
is the diplomatic use of meiosis, and may be applied to 
all cases in which the proprietor asks your opinion of 
his dogs, horses, pictures, and property generally. 
Meiosis is most invaluable in that other difficult social 
dilemma when one woman asks your opinion of another. 
We except, of course, the case of a mother asking your 
opinion of her daughters; good taste here counsels only 
one form of reply. But when at a ball or a theatre you 
are asked what you think of that girl in blue over there, 
what are you to say? It may be the fair inquirer’s 
dearest foe, or it may be her fondest friend. The old 
courtly school knew a way out of the difficulty. You 
were always safe when you were expected to say: I 
vow, fair madam, that for me there is but one beautiful 
woman in this assembly, or, I protest I might have 
thought her beautiful, had you, sweet mistress, not been 
by. This sort of thing is as safe as a house; but it is 
no good now. Meiosis is the only refuge for us. We 
say discreetly, “ Not bad figure—eh! Sort of girl that 
ought to dance well,” or, “ Doesn’t look a bad-looking 
girlfrom here. Whoisshe ?” Excellent, not bad! What 
should we do without it ? And please observe the non- 
committal ought to be able to, the qualifying from here, 
and the Who is she? which gives an opportunity of 
diverting conversation from ticklish ground. It must 
not, however, be imagined that the use of this excellent 
figure of speech is confined to the conversation of the 
classes any more than it is confined to the writings of 
the classics. Ask acabman to have a drink—what does 
he say? He don’t mind if he do. Ask a bookmaker, 
after a meeting at which all the favorites have failed, 
what sort of a day he has had. He has had a pretty 
tidy day. Praise his cattle to a farmer. He assents, 
adding that they are a niceish lot. This is not modesty; 
it is merely the way people have become accustomed 
to speak. They don’t think like that. Find the cab- 
man, the bookmaker and farmer drunk, and put to them 
the same questions. The cabman says promptly: “ Right 
yer are, mister; I’ll take another of gin cold;” the book- 
maker slaps his pockets, with a “ Best day I’ve had this 
long time;” and the farmer is positive that “ Better 
beasts you don’t see in the whole country.” But there is 
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also a form of meiosis, neither mock-modest nor courtly 
nor diplomatic, but simply terrible. When Mr. Squeers 
had finished his moral discourse upon the impropriety of 
leaving cold mutton fat, and, moistening the palm of his 
hand, said, “ Come here,” to one of his young friends, 
there was something grim in the bland meiosis of the invi- 
tation. Or to descend a step upon the social ladder, mark 
the soft persuasion of Mrs. Billy Ruffian as she says to 
her youngest boy, “I’ll give yer what for.” No gram- 
marian has ever analyzed this remarkable sentence, but 
young Master Ruffian understands it well: Akin to 
this is the cabby’s “’Ere, wot’s this ‘ere? Eighteen- 
pence—all this way from Victory. Nice sort of gemman 
you are, I don’t think.” Now, if either Mrs. Ruffian or 
the cabby had spoken out their minds freely, they would 
have probably rendered themselves liable under the 
statute of George III. Meiosis has, therefore, its moral 
uses. Our language is full of expressions formed by 
help of this figure of speech. “ Not at home” is meiosis 
for “I will not see that odious woman;” “elevated” 
for “a very low condition of human nature;” “not all 
there” for “a lunatic at large;” “thanks, but I am 
rather hoarse to-night,” for “these people are not worth 
singing to.” It is still a moot question whether Grand 
Old Man is the language of hyperbole or meiosis. 
Remorse as an Active Moral Sense—Baltimore Sun 
When in one of his cynical moods, brought about by 
the contemplation of Becky Sharp, Thackeray remarked: 
“ And for my part, I believe that remorse is the least 
active of alla man’s moral senses—the very easiest to 
be deadened when awakened, and in some never wak- 
ened at all. We grieve at being found out and at the 
idea of shame or punishment, but the mere sense of 
wrong makes very few people unhappy in Vanity Fair.” 
The general truth of that observation as applied to a good 
many people who are accounted fairly moral and respect- 
able may be accepted, although it is not a pleasant re- 
flection that very few people abhor wrong because it is 
wrong. The fault lies with the false code of morals that 
is very generally taught, not only in school, but in 
society. Children are taught that honesty is good policy 
—that there are substantial rewards for good behavior, 
punishment for bad deeds. Few teachers or parents 
take pains to awaken the moral sense—to inculcate 
principles of brotherhood upon which moral obligations 
are founded. One who has acquired, through religious 
training or by a study of what is called social science, a 
rational sense of the relations men sustain or should 
sustain to each other, has before him at all times a guide 
to right behavior. When he does wrong he knows it, 
without having to refer to law or precept, and if his in- 
clinations are right, he will regret the wrong and experi- 
ence remorse. But if he has been trained without 
proper sense of duty and obligations except that certain 
guides have pointed out what they are, and has been 
taught that if he does right he will be rewarded and if 
he does wrong he will be punished, his reason tells him 
that in this world at least the punishment does not come 
at allif he is not found out. It is a logical result of 
such imperfect moral training that many should lose 
sight of the wrong and fear only detection; that they 
should experience no remorse, though dreading shame 
and punishment. What may be called for want of a 
better descriptive title the genteel rascals of the world, 
exhibit in a striking way this absence of real remorse. 
They violate the trust reposed in them, not once only 
but daily, perhaps for years, living at the same time ap- 
parently moral lives, very often hypocritically parading 
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their religion as a cloak to their nefarious doings. The 
wrongs they commit do not excite their consciences; 
no trace is shown in their expressions or behavior of 
remorse as long as their deeds are unknown, but when 
exposure is threatened their suffering becomes intense 
and often awakes undeserved pity. Then for the first 
time they think of their mothers, wives, or children ex- 
posed to disgrace and possible ruin, and use these inno- 
cents to shield themselves from harm. Men of this 
class will rob the widow and the orphan for years with 
a cheerful countenance, but break down at the first hint 
of shame or punishment for themselves. They are, 
properly speaking, without moral sense, for if they pos- 
sessed it they would dread and shun the wrong without 
regard to exposure. But how is this moral sense to be 
aroused or imparted? It is with respect to many rela- 
tions of life largely artificial. The occasion for its ex- 
istence is the social life of mankind and the rules and 
regulations made necessary thereby. Without neglect- 
ing other means of moral training, an effort should be 
made to establish, through an appeal to the reason, a 
clear understanding of the origin and nature of social 
duties and obligations; the fairness of the rules that 
civilized man has laid down for the conduct of himself. 
Upon this foundation some minds, at least, would get a 
sense of wrong that would make it abhorrent to them; 
they would have the moral perceptive sense, without 
which there can be no remorse. To them the wrong 
would appear in its true light, there would be no con- 
fusion of the wrong itself with the exposure of it, such 
as is apparent in many so-called moral sayings and in 
the teachings of a great many moralists. So much 
public attention is directed to men who violate trusts 
and rob their fellow-men while leading apparently re- 
spectable lives that even close observers like Thackeray 
sometimes overlook the vast army of faithful, honest 
people who pass their simple lives doing no wrong to 
any one. Some among these are restrained, no doubt, 
by mingled dread of doing wrong and fear of punish- 
ment, some perhaps, by fear of punishment alone; but 
the distinctively honest men are naturally honest; 
they do unto others as they would have others do 
unto them because it seems so obviously right for them 
to do this,so obviously wrong to do otherwise. A 
morality founded upon reason alone would find few fit 
subjects, but reason should supplement moral training 
so that the sense of wrong, and not detection in wrong- 
doing, might make people unhappy in Vanity Fair. 
Man's Condition and Dependence—Padre Agostino 

As to his inventions, there is no creature more de- 
pendent than man. In every single thing we attempt 
there is a certain degree of imperfection which hinders 
its accomplishment. Our powers are not sufficient to 
attain the perfection we desire. “Man is ever falling,” 
it has been said, and God is ever raising him up again. 
Man is always on the point of being overcome, and God — 
is always succoring and defending him. Man tills the 
land, sows the grain; but he cannot give the sun the 
next day, nor the rain; he cannot regulate the number 
of insects which may be useful or injurious to cultivation. 
You may pursue the most efficacious and most able 
methods, either in commerce, industry, politics. When 
you have done everything, there will always remain 
something else to be done: there will still be some ele- 
ment lacking over which you have no power, without 
which the circle cannot be closed, or a perfect result ob- 
tained. Unbelief acknowledges this, and calls it chance. 
Religion acknowledges it and calls it Providence. 
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IN A MINOR KEY—SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 










After Absence—Boston Transcript 
Stand there, with the full moon over your face— 
Made fair for the ruin of men like me— 
And change not even a finger’s place 
By that cold white statue of Niobe. 
For so you stood when we parted last, 
And I was the slave of your small sweet hand ; 
But everything changes. The past is past, 
Yes, your time to listen—mine to command. 


Look up at the stars. How quiet they are! 
Direct and queenly and cruel—like you. 
What do they care for a man’s despair ? 
What for all things that a man may do? 
Blood from his body and soul may flow, 
As the full free tides of the desolate seas ; 
Yet radiant ever, forever they go, 
Knowing no pity for pain of his. 
So you, with your beautiful lures and lies— 
With your faith forgot and your love forsworn— 
Chasing and choosing a lesser prize 
Than lay at your feet at the time I mourn. 
Do I murmur? For the day and the dream perchance, 
For the hope too high and the trust too true— 
For the old repose and the old romance, 
And love’s last rapture—but not for you! 


For dead and buried—I know not where— 
Is the woman I worshipped a year ago. 
You wear her smile and- you wear her hair, 
And your grace is the grace that I used to know, 
But you are not she! And, because of you, 
I never shall find her in life or death ; 
Nor anything tender, nor anything true, 
While hearts have passion and lips have breath. 


And so—no matter. I will not speak 
One curse of the many that crowd my heart ; 
You are only a woman—wantonly weak— 
And ever hereafter we walk apart. 
Nay, never a word—our play is over, 
All done, all gone; the lights are dim! 
I am sick of the game, and your new-found lover 
May take my cues. Go back to him. 


Good-Night, Good-By—Dora Greenwell—Poems 
“ Say not good-by ! dear friend, from thee 

A word too sad that word would be. 

Say not good-by! Say but good-night, 

And say it with thy tender, light, 

Caressing voice, that links the bliss 

Of yet another day with this. 

Say but good-night!” 


“Say not good-by! say but good-night ; 
A word that blesses in its flight, 
In leaving hope of many a kind, 
Sweet day like this we leave behind. 
Say but good-night! Oh, never say 
A word that taketh thee away ! 
Say but good-night ! 
Good-night !” 
Loss— William Winter— Wanderers 
Something is gone ; 
know it by this pain; 
But yesterday I had it, 
To-morrow, though I bade it, 
It would not come again. 
Something is gone; 
What shall we that thing call ? 
A touch, a tone that thrilled me, 
A hidden joy that filled me? 
Say, that is all. 








And now ’tis gone, 
Lightly as first it came; 

The sky a little colder, 

The heart a little older, 
All else the same. 


All else the same! 
O death, all-covering sea! 
Come with thy floods and drown me; 
That thing I sought to crown me 
Was all the world to me. 


Dearer Every Day—W. Lyle—Detroit Free Press 

They said I would cease to love her 

When her freshness showed decay : 
They were wrong, for as the river 

Wears its channel more away, 
Deeper grew my love, and clearer 

Seemed her beauties in display. 
She grew older, she grew dearer— 

Dearer every day. 


Had I loved her for her beauty, 
Had her heart been simply clay, 
Then might mine have ceased its worship ; 
But her truth’s resplendent ray 
Filled my soul and drew me nearer 
To the fount where sweetness lay. 
Still the older, still the dearer— 
Dearer every day. 


Age has laid its hand upon her— 
Do I realize it? Nay. 
Her youth’s bloom my heart remembers— 
Years her faithfulness portray, 
And it shall be mine to cheer her, 
So her winter shall be May. 
Still the older, still the dearer— 
Dearer every day. 


You Kissed Me—/Josephine S. Hunt 
“You kissed me! My head 

Dropped low on your breast 
With a feeling of shelter 

And infinite rest, 
While the holy emotions 

My tongue dared not speak 
Flashed up in a flame 

From my heart to my cheek. 
Your arms held me fast ; 

Oh, your arms were so bold; 
Heart beat against heart 

In their passionate fold. 
Your glances seemed drawing 

My soul through my eyes 
As the sun draws the mist 

From the sea to the skies. 
Your lips clung to mine 

Till I prayed in my bliss 
They might never unclasp 

From the rapturous kiss.” 


“You kissed me! My heart 
And my breath and my will 
In delirious joy 
For a moment stood still. 
Life had for me then 
No temptations, no charms, 
No visions of happiness 
Outside of your arms. 
And were I this instant 
An angel possessed 
f the peace and the joy 
That are given the blest, 
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I would fling my white robes 
Unrepiningly down ; 
I would tear from my forehead 
Its beautiful crown 
To nestle once more 
In that haven of rest— 
Your lips upon mine, 
My head on your breast.” 


“You kissed me! My soul 
In a bliss so divine 


Reeled and swooned like a drunken man 


Foolish with wine 
And I thought ’twere delicious 
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To die there, if death 
Would but come while my lips 
Were yet moist with your breath ; 
If I might grow cold 
While your arms clasped me round 
In their passionate fold. 
And these are the questions 
I ask day and night: 
Must lips taste no more 
Such exquisite delight ? 
Would you care if your breast 
Were my shelter as then, 
And if you were here 
Would you kiss me again?” 


Le Mauvais Larron—Mrs. Graham R. Tomson—The Bird Bride 
The moorland waste lay hushed in the dusk of the second day, 
Till a shuddering wind and shrill moaned up through the twilight gray ; 
Like a wakening wraith it rose from the grave of the buried sun, 
And it whirled the sand by the tree (there was never a tree but one)— 
But the tall, bare pole stood fast, unswayed with the mad wind’s stress, 
And a strong man hung thereon in his pain and his nakedness. 
His feet were nailed to the wood, and his arms strained over his head : 
"Twas the dusk of the second day, and yet was the man not dead. 
The cold blast lifted his hair, but his limbs were set and stark, 
And under their heavy brows his eyes stared into the dark ; 
He looked cut over the waste, and his eyes were as coals of fire, 
Lit up with anguish and hate, and the flame of a strong desire. 


The dark blood sprang from his wounds, the cold sweat stood on his face, 
For over the darkening plain came a rider riding apace. 

Her rags flapped loose in the wind, the last of the sunset glare 

Flung dusky gold on her brow and her bosom broad and bare. 

She was haggard with want and woe, on a jaded steed astride, 

And still, as it staggered and strove, she smote on its heaving side, 

Till she came to the limbless tree where the tortured man hung high— 

A motionless, crooked mass, on a yellow streak in the sky. 


“’Tis I—I am here, Antoine—I have found thee at last,” she said ; 

“Oh, the hours have been long, but long! And the minutes as drops of lead. 
Have they trapped thee, the full-fed flock, thou wert wont to hurry and spoil ? 
Do they laugh in their town secure o’er their measures of wine and oil ? 

Ah God! that these hands might reach where they loll in their rich array ; 
Ah, God, that they were but mine, all mine, to mangle and slay! 

How they shuddered and shrank, erewhile, at the sound of thy very name, 
When we lived as the gray wolves live, whom torture nor want may tame; 
And thou but a man! and still a scourge and a terror to men, 

Yet only my lover to me, my dear, in the rare days then. 

O years of revel and love! ye are gone as the wind goes by, 

He is snared and shorn of his strength, and the anguish of hell have I— 

I am here, O love, at thy feet; I have ridden far and fast 

To gaze in thine eyes again, and to kiss thy lips at the last.” 


She rose to her feet and stood upright on the gaunt mare’s back, 
And she pressed her full, red lips to his that were strained and black. 

“ Good-night, for the last time, now—good-night, beloved, and good-by.” 
And his soul fled into the waste between a kiss and a sigh. 


Memortes—Mabel Warne—Boston Commonwealth 
I sit by the hearth while the fire burns low, 


And a throng of memories glide, 
Like ghosts of the days of long ago, 
Ere the promise of youth had died. 


They glide with a stealthy and noiseless tread, 


Unwelcome, unbidden, to-night, 


I thought indeed—long ago, they were dead 


And buried forever from sight. 


’Tis useless to bury them, shallow or deep, 


No grave can a memory hold ; 
Never till I in my own grave sleep 


Will the knell of these ghosts be tolled. 


Some Day— Unidentified 


You smooth the tangles from my hair, 


With gentle touch and tenderest care, 


And count the years ere you shall mark 
Bright silver threads among the dark— 


Smiling the while to hear me say: 
“ You'll think of this again some day!” 
Some day! 





I do not scorn the power of time, 

Nor count on years of fadeless prime; 

But no white gleams will ever shine 

Among those heavy locks of mine. 

Ah, laugh as gayly as you may, 

You'll think of this again some day— 
Some day! 


Some day I shall not feel, as now, 
Your soft hands move about my brow ; 
I shall not wait for light commands, 


And draw your tresses through my hands ; 


But you will see no touch of gray, 


And you—you will not laugh some day— 


Some day! 


And while your tears are falling hot 
Upon the lips which answer not, 


You'll take from these one treasured tress, 


And leave the rest to silentness, 
Remembering that I used to say: 


“You'll think of this again some day "— 


Some day! 
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IMPULSIVE MURDER—"THE BOTTLE OF COURAGE”* 





The librarian stood before the bell and the latch of 
the door, his long arms hanging down by his sides, his 
face yellow, his eyes red. Any one might have seen 
that he was growing dangerous. Instead of repeating 
his refusal to go, he looked steadily at his employer and 
a disagreeable smile played upon his ugly features. 
“Will you pay me? You and your miserable secrets 
are mine, and I will have my price. I only want the 
sum you promised. Do you understand?” 

At this incoherent speech, Montevarchi recovered 
something of his former nerve. There was something 
in Meschini’s language that sounded like argument, and 
to argue was to temporize. 

The prince changed his tone. 

“But, my dear Meschini, how could you be so rash 
as to go into a speculation when you knew that the case 
might not be decided for another week ? You are really 
the most rash man I ever knew. I cannot undertake 
to guarantee your speculations. I will be just. I have 
told you that I would give you two thousand——” 

“Twenty thousand!” Meschini came a little nearer. 

“ Not a single baiocco if you are exorbitant.” 

“ Twenty thousand hard, good scudi in cash, I tell you. 
No more, but no less either.” The librarian’s hands 
were clenched, and he breathed hard, while his red eyes 
stared in a way that began to frighten Mont2varchi. 

“No, no, be reasonable! My dear Meschini, pray do 
not behave in this manner. You almost make me be- 
lieve that you are threatening me. I assure you that I 
desire to do what is just-——”’ 

“Give me the money at once 

“ But I have not so much—murder! Ah—gh—gh—” 

Arnoldo Meschini’s long arms had shot out and his 
hands had seized the prince’s throat in a grip from which 
there was noescape. There lurked a surprising strength 
in the librarian’s round shoulders, and his energy was 
doubled by a fit of anger that amounted to insanity. 
The old man rocked and swayed in his chair, and 
grasped at the green table-cover, but Meschini had got 
behind him and pressed his fingers tighter and tighter. 
His eyes rested upon Faustina’s handkerchief that lay 
on the floor at his feet. His victim was almost at the 
last gasp, but the handkerchief would do the job better. 
Meschini kept his grip with one hand and with the other 
snatched up the bit of linen. He drew it tight round 
the neck and wrenched at the knot with his yellow teeth. 
There was a convulsive struggle, followed by a long in- 
terval of quiet. Then another movement, less violent 
this time, another and another, and then Meschini felt 
the body collapse in his grasp. It was over. Monte- 
varchi was dead. Meschini drew back against the book- 
cases, trembling in every joint. He scarcely saw the 
objects in the room, for his head swam and his senses 
failed him, from horror and from the tremendous physi- 
cal effort he had made. Then in an instant he realized 
what he had done, and the terrible consequences of the 
deed suggested themselves. 

He had not meant to kill the prince. So long as he 
had kept some control of his actions he had not even 
meant to lay violent hands upon him, but a fatal in- 
fluence had pushed him onward so soon as he had raised 
his arm, and before he was thoroughly conscious of his 
actions the deed was done. Then came the fear of 
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consequences, then again the diabolical reasoning which 
intuitively foresees the immediate results of murder, and 
provides against them at once. 

“ Nobody knows that I have been here. Nothing is 
missing. No one knows about the forgery. No one 
will suspect me. ‘There is no one in the library nor in 
the corridor. The handkerchief is not mine. If it was 
not his own, it was Donna Faustina’s. No one will sus- 
pect her. It will remain a mystery.” 

Meschini went toward the door through which he had 
entered and opened it. He looked back and held his 
breath. The prince’s head had fallen forward upon his 
hands as they lay on the table, and the attitude was that 
of a man overcome by despair, but not that of a dead 
body. The librarian glanced round the room. There 
was no trace of astruggle. The position of the furniture 
had not been changed, nor had anything fallen on the 
floor. Meschini went out and softly closed the coor be- 
hind him, leaving the dead man alone. 

* * * # % 

Arnoldo Meschini was fully conscious of what he had 
done when he softly closed the door of the study behind 
him and returned to the library; but although he knew 
and realized that he had murdered his employer, he 
could not expiain the act to himself. His temples throb- 
bed painfully and there was a bright red spot in each of 
his sallow cheeks. He shuffled about from one book- 
case to another, and his hands trembled violently as he 
touched the big volumes. Now and then he glanced 
toward one or the other of the doors expecting at every 
moment that some one would enter to tell him the news, 
if indeed any one at such a time should chance to re- 
member the existence of the humble librarian. His 
brain was on fire and seemed to burn the sockets of his 
eyes. And yet the time passed, and noone came. The 
suspense grew to be unbearable, and he felt that he 
would do anything to escape from it. He went to the 
door and laid his hand upon the latch. 

For an instant the flush disappeared from his cheeks, 
as a great fear took possession of him. He was not 
able to face the sight of Montevarchi’s body lying across 
that table in the silent study. His hand fell to his side 
and he almost ran to the other side of the library; then, 
as though ashamed of his weakness he came back slowly 
and listened at the door. It was scarcely possible that 
any distant echo could reach his ears, if the household 
had been already roused, for the passage was long and 
tortuous, interrupted by other doors and by a winding 
staircase. But in his present state he fancied that his 
senses must be preternaturally sharpened and he listened 
eagerly. All was still. He went back to the books. 

There was nothing to be done but tomake a desperate 
effort to occupy himself and to steady his nerves. If 
any one came now, he thought, his face would betray 
him. There must be a light in his eyes, an uncertainty 
in his manner which would speak plainly enough to his 
guilt. He tried to imagine what would take place when 
the body was found. Some one would enter the room 
and would see the body. He, or she, would perhaps 
think that the prince was in a fit, or asleep—who could 
tell? But he would not answer the voice that called 
him. Then the person would come forward and touch 
him—Meschini forced himself to think of it—would 
touch the dead hand and would feel that it was cold. 
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With a cry of horror the person would hasten from the 
room. He might hear that cry, if he left the door open. 
Again he laid his hand upon the latch. His fingers 
seemed paralyzed and the cold sweat stood on his face, 
but he succeeded in mastering himself enough to turn 
the handle and look out. The cry came, but it was 
from his own lips. He reeled back from the entrance 
in horror, his eyes starting from his head. 

There stood the dead man, in the dusky passage, shak- 
ing at him the handkerchief. 

It was only his fancy. He passed his hand across 
his forehead and a sickly look of relief crept over his 
face. He had been frightened by his own coat, that 
hung on a peg outside, long and thin and limp, a white 
handkerchief depending from the wide pocket. There 
was not much light in the corridor. He crept cautiously 
out and took the garment from its place with a nervous, 
frightened gesture. Dragging it after him, he hastily re- 
entered the library and rolled up the coat into a shape 
that could not possibly resemble anything which might 
frighten him. He laid it upon the table in the brightest 
place, where the afternoon sun fell upon it. There was 
a sort of relief in making sure that the thing could not 
again look like the dead man. He looked up and saw 
with renewed terror that he had left the door open. 
There was nothing but air between him and the place 
where that awful shadow had been conjured up by his 
imagination. The door must be shut. If it remained 
open he should go mad. He tried to think calmly, but 
it was beyond his power. He attempted to say that 
there was nothing there and that the door might as well 
remain open as be shut. But even while making the 
effort to reason with himself, he was creeping cautiously 
along the wall, in the direction of the entrance. By 
keeping his eyes close to the wooden panelling he could 
advance without seeing into the corridor. He was 
within a foot of the opening. Convulsed with fear, he 
put out his hand quickly and tried to pull the heavy oak 
on its hinges by the projecting bevel, but it was too 
heavy—he must look out in order to grasp the handle. 
The cold drops trickled down from his brow and he 
breathed hard, but he could not go back and leave the 
door unclosed. With a suppressed sob of agony he 
thrust out his head and arm. In a moment it was over, 
but the moral effort had been terrible, and his strength 
failed him, so that he staggered against the wainscot and 
would have fallen but for its support. 

Some moments elapsed before he could get to a chair, 
and when he at last sat down in a ray of sunshine to rest, 
his eyes remained fixed upon the sculptured brass handle 
of the latch. He almost expected that it would turn 
mysteriously of itself and that the dead prince would 
enter the room. He realized that in his present condi- 
tion he could not possibly face the person who before 
long would certainly bring him the news. He must have 
something to stimulate him and deaden his nerves. He 
had no idea how long a time had elapsed since he had 
done the deed, but it seemed that three or four hours 
must certainly have passed. In reality it was scarcely 
five and twenty minutes since he had left the study. He 
remembered suddenly that he had some spirits in his 
room at the top of the palace. Slowly and painfully he 
rose to his feet and went toward the other exit from the 
library, which, as in many ancient houses, opened upon 
the grand staircase, so as to give free access to visitors 
from without. He had to cross the broad marble land- 
ing, whence a masked door led to the narrow winding 
steps by which he ascended to the upper story. He 
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listened to hear whether any one was passing, and then 
went out. Once on his way he moved more quickly 
than seemed possible for a man so bent and mis-shapen. 

The bright afternoon sun streamed in through the 
window of his little chamber, a relief from the sombre 
gloominess of the lofty library, where the straggling rays 
seemed to make the great hall more shadowy by con- 
trast. But Meschini did not stop to look about him. 
In a closet in the wall he kept his stores, his chemicals, 
his carefully-composed inks, his bits of prepared parch- 
ment, and, together with many other articles belonging 
to his illicit business, he had a bottle of old brandy, 
which the butler had once given him out of the prince’s 
cellar, in return for a bit of legal advice which had saved 
the servant a lawyer’s fee. Arnoldo Meschini had always 
been a sober man, like most Italians, and the bottle had 
stood for years unopened in the cupboard. He had 
never thought of it, but, having been once placed there, 
it had been safe. The moment had come when the 
stimulant was precious. His fingers shook as he put 
the bottle to his lips; when he set it down they were 
steady. The liquor acted like an enchantment, and the 
sallow-faced man smiled as he sat alone by his little 
table and looked at the thing that had restored him. 
The bottle had been full when he began to drink; the 
level of the liquid was now a good hand’s breadth below 
the neck. The quantity he had swallowed would have 
made a temperate man almost half drunk. 

He sat still for a long time, waiting to see whether the 
draught would produce any other effect. He felt a 
pleasant warmth in his face and hands, the perspiration 
had disappeared from his brow, and he was conscious 
that he could now look out of the open door of the 
library without fear, even if his coat were hanging on 
the peg. It was incredible to him that he should have 
been so really terrified by a mere shadow. He had 
killed Prince Montevarchi, and the body was lying in 
the study. Yes, he could think of it without shudder- 
ing, almost without an unpleasant sensation. In the 
dead man’s own words, it had been an act or divine 
justice and retribution, and since nobody could possibly 
discover the murderer, there was matter for satisfaction 
in the idea that the wicked old man no longer cumbered 
the earth with his presence. Strange, that he should 
have suffered such an agony of fear half an hour earlier. 
Was it half an hour? How pleasantly the sun shone 
into the little room where he had labored during so 
many years, and so profitably! Now that the prince was 
dead it would be amusing to look at those original docu- 
ments for which he had made such skilfuly-constructed 
substitutes. He would like to assure himself, however, 
that the deed had been well done. There was magic 
in that old liquor. Another little draught and he would 
go down to the study as though nothing had happened. 
If he should meet anybody his easy manner would dis- 
arm suspicion. Besides, he could take the bottle with 
him in the pocket of his long coat—the bottle of cour- 
age, he said to himself with a smile, as he set it to his 
lips. This time he drank but little, and very slowly. 
He was far too cautious a man to throw away his valu- 
able ammunition uselessly at such a time. 

With a light heart he descended the winding stair and 
crossed the landing. He opened the door of the library 
and found himself in the scene of his terror. 

There lay the old coat, wrapped together on the table, 
as he had left it. The sun had moved a little farther 
during his absence, and the heap of cloth looked inno- 
cent enough. Meschini could not understand how it had 
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frightened him so terribly. He still felt that pleasant 
warmth about his face and hands. That was the door 
before which he had been such a coward. What was 
beyond it? The empty passage. He would go and 
hang the coat where it had hung always, where he always 
left it when he came in the morning, unless he needed it 
to keep himself warm. What could be simpler, or 
easier? He took the thing in one hand, turned the 
handle and looked out. 

He was not afraid. 

The long, silent corridor stretched away into the dis- 
tance, lighted by narrow windows that opened upon an 
inner court of the palace. Meschini suspended the coat 
upon the peg and stood looking before him, a contemptu- 
ous smile upon his face, as though he despised himself 
for his former fears. Then he resolutely walked toward 
the study, along the familiar way, down a flight of steps, 
then to the right-——he stood before the door and the 
dead man was on the other side of it. 

He paused and listened. 

All was silent. 

It was clear to him, as he stood before the table and 
looked at the body, that no one had been there. In- 
deed, Meschini now remembered that it was a rule in 
the house never to disturb the prince unless a visitor 
came. He had always liked to spend the afternoon in 
solitude over his accounts and his plans. The librarian 
paused opposite his victim and gazed at the fallen head 
and the twisted, whitened fingers. He put out his hand 
timidly and touched them, and was surprised to find that 
they were not quite cold. The touch, however, sent a 
very unpleasant thrill through his own frame, and he 
drew back quickly with a slight shiver. But he was not 
terrified as he had been before. The touch, only, was 
disagreeable to him. He took a book that lay at hand 
and pushed it against the dead man’s arm. There was 
no sign, no movement. He would have liked to go be- 
hind the chair and untie the handkerchief, but his cour- 
age was not quite equal to that. 

Besides the handkerchief was Faustina’s. 

A strange fascination kept him in the study, and he 
would have yielded to it had he not been fortified against 
any such morbid folly by the brandy he had swallowed. 
He thought, as he turned to go, that it was a pity the 
prince never kept money in the house, for, in that case, 
he might have helped himself before leaving. To steal 
a small value was not worth while, considering the 
almost certain danger of discovery. 

He moved on tiptoe, as though afraid of disturbing 
the rest of his old employer, and once or twice he looked 
back. Then at last he closed the door and retraced his 
steps through the corridor till he gained the library. He 
was satisfied with the result of his investigations. 

The Prince was certainly dead. ’ 

* * * * * s 

The great hall now seemed very gloomy and cold, and 
the solitude was oppressive. He felt the necessity for 
movement, and began to walk quickly up and down the 
length of the library between the broad tables, from one 
door to the other. Very gradually, however, he began 
to feel uncomfortable as he reached that extremity of 
the room, and the vision of the dead prince rose before 
his eyes. He walked away again, but the next time he 
came back he turned at some distance from the thresh- 
old, and, as he turned, he felt a thrill, almost like an 
electric shock. He could not bear it and sat down be- 
fore the catalogue. His eyes refused to read, and after 
a lengthened struggle between his fears, his prudence, 
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and his economy, he once more drew the bottle from 
his pocket and fortified himself with a draught. This 
time he drank more, and the effect was different. For 
some seconds he felt no change in his condition. Pres- 
ently, however, his nervousness disappeared, giving place 
now to a sort of stupid indifference. The light was 
fading from the clere-story windows of the library, and, 
within, the corners and recesses were already dark. But 
Meschini was past imagining ghosts or apparitions. He 
sat quite still, his chin leaning on his hand and his elbow 
on the table, wondering vaguely how long it would be 
before they came to tell him that the prince was dead. 
He did not sleep, but he fell into a state of torpor which 
was restful to his nerves. Sleep would certainly come 
in half an hour if he were left to himself as long as that. 
His breathing was heavy, and the silence around him 
was intense. At last the much-dreaded moment came, 
and found him dull and apathetic. 

The door opened anda ray of light from a candle 
entered the room, which was now almost dark. A foot- 
man and a housemaid thrust in their heads cautiously 
and peered into the broad gloom, holding the candle 
high before them. Either would have been afraid to 
come up the dusky stairway alone. 

“Sor Arnoldo, Sor Arnoldo!” the man called out 
timidly, as though frightened by the sound of his voice. 

“Here I am,” answered Meschini, affecting a cheerful 
tone as well as he could. Once more and very quickly 
he took a mouthful from the bottle, behind the table 
where they could not see him. 

“ What is the matter ?” he asked. 

“The prince is murdered!” cried the two servants in 
a breath. They were very pale as they came toward him. 

If the cry he uttered was forced they were too much 
terrified to notice it. As they told their tale with every 
species of exaggeration, interspersed with expressions of 
horror and amazement, he struck his hands to his head, 
moaned, cried aloud, and, being half hysterical with 
crink, shed real tears in their presence. Then they led 
him away, saying that the prefect of police was in the 
study and that all the household had been summoned 
to be examined by him. He was now launched in his 
part, and could play it to the end without breaking down. 
He had afterward very little recollection of what had 
occurred. He remembred that the stillness of the study 
and the white faces of those present had impressed him 
by contrast with the noisy grief of the servants who had 
summoned him. He remembered that he had sworn, 
and others had corroborated his oath, to the effect that 
he had spent the ‘afternoon between the library and his 
room, no one seemed even to imagine that he could have 
done the deed, for no one had ever heard anything but 
friendly words between him and the prince. He re- 
membered, too, having seen the dead body extended 
upon the great table of the study, and he recalled Donna 
Faustina’s tone of voice indistinctly as in a dream. 
Then, before the prefect announced his decision, he 
was dismissed with the other servants. 

After that moment all was a blank in his mind. In 
reality he returned to his room and sat down by his table 
with a candle before him. He never knew that after 
the examination he had begged another bottle of liquor 
of the butler on the ground that his nerves were upset 
by the terrible event. About midnight the candle 
burned down into the socket. Profiting by the last ray 
of light he drank a final draught and reeled to his bed, 
dressed as he was. One bottle was empty, a third of 
the second gone. Arnoldo Meschini was dead drunk. 
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The Belles of Long Ago—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

Here are some wonderful remedies by which the belles 
of three centuries ago preserved youth and beauty long 
after the natural period, if good old Master Alexis, of 
Piedmont, who flourished at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, may be believed. These prescriptions 
were translated into English in 1641, and are reproduced 
in all their quaint phraseology. If Dr. Alexis did not 
discover the fountain of perpetual youth for which his 
Spanish prototype, Ponce de Leon, vainly searched the 
shores of the New World, he, at least, succeeded in giv- 
ing Father Time a backset in his ravages against the 
fair faces of our ancestresses.° Listen to this prepara- 
tion which our ancient friend recommends to take spots 
and lintels or red pimples out of the fair faces: Take 
rock salt and break into small pieces, and get the freshest 
laid egg possible, put the white with the salt into a dish 
on the fire. When it begins to boil stir with a stick 
until it gets thick. Anoint the face with this for three 
or four days, and it will cure the face, as the master 
adds, a thing found true by experience. Here is one 
which is a water to make the face appear of the age five- 
and-twenty years: Take a couple of calves’ feet and boil 
in river water until half be consumed, and a pound of 
rice and boil with crumbs of fine bread steeped in milk, 
two pounds of fresh butter and the whites of ten fresh 
eggs with their shell. Distill and add to the water that 
shall come a little camphor. The following is to beautify 
the face and make it appear of the age of fifteen years; 
Take an ounce of quick brimstone, two ounces of white 
incense, two ounces of myrrh, five drams of ambergris. 
Beat each by itself and then mix with a pound of rose- 
water. Distil in a close vessel. Apply to the face at 
night, and do not rub it off until the morning, when use 
lukewarm water. This is a good suggestion: Take the 
flowers of rosemary and boil them in white wine, then 
wash your face with it and use it for drink, and so shall 
you make your face very fair and also your breath sweet. 
Master Alexis knew a better trick than rouge for giving 
the tinge of beauty to colorless cheeks, and he guaran- 
tees, that it continueth long upon the face, making it 
always gayer and fairer. Let the pale maiden take the 
white of twenty-five hard eggs and mix with a glassful 
of milk of green figs, but if you cannot get this, cut un- 
ripe figs in small bits and distil with the eggs. This 
water resulting will make the flesh white, but to get the 
red effect add to every glassful two ounces of alum 
sifficila beaten to a powder, an ounce of the grain called 
in Latin coccum, a scarlet dye, and two ounces of the 
grains generally used to dye silk crimson. Stop this in 
a bottle and set in a kettle of hot water for the space of 
eight days. Then strain out the liquid and add to it 
the same quantities of alum and dyes as before, and 
again let it set in warm water eight days. Strain again 
and add the same, together with half an ounce of gum 
arabic. Strain again after setting in water. For one 
who has naturally a red face this is a short recipe: 
Take four ounces of the kernels of peaches, two ounces 
of gourd seeds and make them into an oil. By rubbing 
on the face the redness will be eradicated. If the red- 
ness is from sunburns, or if freckled from exposure to 
the air, take half a pint of rainwater and fill it up with 
verjuice. Boil until it is half consumed, and while yet 
boiling fill up with the juice of lemon. When well 


beaten and cold add the whites of four eggs well beaten. 
Apply to the face. Another remedy not so efficacious, 
but easy, is to wash in the juice of lemons mixed with 
table salt. Ladies 300 years ago were no more satisfied 
with the hair that nature gave them than they are to- 
day, and artificial blondes were made then as well as 
now. The secret of blonding the hair is no new thing. 
The difference is that now minerals are frequently used 
to save expense and time, but leaving headaches and 
deafness. Master Alexis concocts vegetable and fruit 
remedies. Thus he gives a recipe to make the hair as 
yellow as gold: Take the scrapings of rhubarb and boil 
in white wine or clear lye. After having washed the 
hair with this rinse with a sponge and let it.dry bya 
fire. Then repeat the operation. This can be done 
until the hair is of the color to suit, and, as the doctor 
says, “without hurting of your head anything at all.” 
To make hair either auburn or golden a better recipe is 
given, which in the language of the master, is a thing 
very rare and excellent for a queen. Take a glassful 
of oil of seraminum or clear olive oil and three ounces 
of dry broom blossoms well cleansed, add an ounce of 
the yellow in the middle of white fleur de luce anda 
quarter of an ounce of curcuma anda quarter of an 
ounce of saffron with a little cinnamon, bengewine, musk, 
and civet. The latter are to give smell, help the color, 
and soothe the head. Put these ingredients in a bottle 
and set in the sun during the hot weather, taking a little 
at a time and putting on the comb. The older the stuff 
gets the better its virtue. For those who are worried by 
their gray hairs and want to restore them to a natural 
growth of black this is the recipe: Take crows’ eggs 
and make an oil of them. Soak a horn comb in this and 
comb your head with it. By continual use the gray 
hairs that come so rapidly will be colored black. Has 
care’s rough edge left its scars on the lineaments of my 
lady fair? Take a little of the wood of a white vine 
and mash it with a dry fig. Anoint the face with this, 
and then exercise until you perspire. If you do not 
perspire the vine will take off the skin. There never 
was a time when the woman with a mustache was not 
anxious to remove it. Hence there were recipes in 
former times to remove hairs from the face, eyebrows, 
or arms. Our modern doctors use electric needles to 
burn out the roots, but here is what Master Alexis used 
to remove superfluous eyebrows: The gall of a billy 
goat (or a she-goat, but a he-goat is better, says the 
master), and rub your eyebrows, and the hair will fall 
out and you will be temporarily relieved of the nuisance. 
Another way to make hair fall out and remain away for 
a long time is to take beans and boil them in water and 
wash the spot every day. The surest way to make hairs 
fall from any place on the body is one of the following 
scientific and tried remedies: Take the whites of three 
newly laid eggs well beaten, eight ounces of quick lime, 
an ounce of orpiment, and beating into a powder, and 
added to the eggs add a little lye. Take a pencil and 
rub this on the place to be treated, and allow the oint- 
ment to remain a quarter of an hour. Wash with warm 
water, and if the hair does not fall out at once anoint 
again. In order to prevent the skin from becoming 
rough or stained, put on after the operation oil of roses 
or violets. Says one French Philosopher: To keep the 
teeth white and uncorrupt and also a sweet breath, the 
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first instruction is, he that does not wash his mouth when 
he has eaten his meals shall always have yellow teeth 
and a stinking breath. The second is, he that sleepeth 
with his mouth closed hath likewise an evil breath and 
foul teeth. Third is, that to maintain and keep the 
teeth fair and white, and likewise a sweet breath, when 
a person is laid in bed, as also in the morning, it is good 
well to purge the throat; and, having your teeth and 
breath warm, take a linen cloth and rub your teeth well 
within and without to take away the fumosity cf the 
meat and the yellowness of the teeth gathered together 
in the night, for it is that maketh your teeth yellow and 
gums red and corrupteth your breath. It is also good 
to eat every morning some grains of mastic. For bald- 
headed men and women the master offered this remedy: 
For to cause the hair to grow where it has fallen away, 
burn acorns and mix the powder with the fat of a bear 
and anoint the bald spot. If your eyes are bloodshot, 
from whatever cause, the master would recommend this 
simple preparation: Take the milk of a goat that is 
blood-warm and bathe the eyes, or else break the leaves 
of the verbena and mix with salt and apply at night. 
In the morning the eyes will be bright and clear. 
Delsartean Dress—Edmund RusselU—N. Y. Graphic 

I might never have heard the name of Delsarte if I 
had not been dragged into that particular millinery shop 
on that particular day. I had just returned from Italy, 
where I had been studying painting in a Florentine 
studio, and of course thought I knew all there was to 
know about it.. While I was asked to be the judge 
whether it should be trimmed with crushed peppermint 
or crushed caramel, my attention was diverted from my 
companion to a little lady all in browns and golds, who, 
with singular grace, was trying on a bonnet. She stood 
at a large table, tossing over a lot of frames. She did 
not look in a glass, but would take one and say, “ Why, 
that makes my nose turn right up.”’ I then looked more 
critically at her face, which I had not examined in de- 
tail, and thought to myself, Of course it always turns up 
—a decided pug, in fact. The pile was turned over 
again. Now, this makes my nose turn down too much. 
Sure enough ? it was positively Dantesque! I became 
alarmed at this lightning change business, and watching 
more closely, saw that she was not satisfied with things 
that were merely beautiful in themselves, she seemed 
searching for something more—what I could not find 
out. She would hold the bonnet at arm’s length and 
study all its lines; she seemed to have decided that 
browns and golds were her most becoming colors, and 
to keep to them. Then she seemed in some way to 
study the relation of the shape of the bonnet to the 
shape of her jaw, her nose, her mouth, the line of her 
eyebrows, of the hair on her forehead, and, above all, of 
the relation of its general expression to her romantic 
type, until at last she found one that seemed just her 
idea, and when she put it on you forgot all about the 
bonnet. Now the one she bought was not so pretty a 
bonnet as the one she threw aside, but when she went 
out several said, “ What a pretty woman! ”—and it stung 
me with deep shame, that I, an artist, did not know all 
that, for, when my lady companion, who had been tak- 
ing my super-Florentine advice, passed out of the door 
with me, people only said, “ What a pretty bonnet!” I 
forgot something and went back to desperately ask the 
Madame if she knew who the lady in brown and gold 
was who had just bought a six-cent bonnet. Oh, yes, 
she’s a Delsartean, was her reply. In my ignorance I 
supposed Delsartean meant something akin to Tahitian, 
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and thought perhaps I had made a mistake in studying 
art in Florence instead of the Pacific Ocean. I caught 
sight in the glass of my derby and wondered what it did 
to my nose. At last I ventured: Delsartean! and 
what’s that? Oh, I don’t know what. They have 
classes where they stand in rows and flap their wings 
and try to crow like chickens, she said. As I was just 
then wanting to learn how to fly, I employed a private 
detective, found, and joined the class. Well, that is one 
of the best lessons in art that I ever had, so in gratitude 
to the milliner’s shop I cannot refuse when asked to say 
a few words on dress, although they will be but a repeti- 
tion of that lesson. Dress really should be an art in 
some degree peculiar and special to each individual, 
with the modifications due to his peculiar constitution 
and the circumstances of his growth. It is the most 
complex and difficult of all the arts, for resting on the 
framework of the human body, an adjunct and accom- 
plice in all man’s expression, it requires the broadest 
knowledge of humanity and individuality to understand 
its mysteries. And, as the hand of the pianist must be 
kept in perfect mechanical condition to play well, so 
must the body, on which all dress depends, in every 
sense be kept in perfect mechanical condition to dress 
well. A decoration is to make something else beautiful, 
it must not assert, but sacrifice itself. It is difficult to 
apply art knowledge to daily, ordinary life. We have 
many good pieces of composition and color in pictures, 
but artists’ wives are notoriously bad dressers, and why ? 
Because this art belongs to a different realm—the realm 
of expression. A dress isn’t going to be admired in a 
gold frame or ona pedestal. It is going to be ona 
human being; part of his life; part of his reality to 
other men. His every movement will change its ex- 
pression. Its every line will alter his. The taste that 
only grasps the beauty of an individual object is a very 
primitive one. One can easily learn to tell old from 
new Satsuma, or that relation of color is a higher order 
of beauty than a contrast. The higher knowledge of 
art will take that object and so relate that it becomes 
part of a higher harmony—one note in a whole orchestra 
of beauty; failing this, a home, our highest art work— 
looks like a museum, a curiosity shop, or, oftener, an 
upholstery. Soin dress. It is not difficult to become 
a connoisseur of a beautiful bust or to see that a hip is 
a trifle too wide for perfect proportion—to tell rose point 
from Valenciennes, to know a pretty bonnet when you 
see it on a dummy or on a milliner’s assistant. But few 
know by instinct, and fewer by knowledge, those subtler 
relations of lines and coloring to the lines and colors of 
the wearer, the expression of different orders of motion 
as revealing character, the expression of different textures 
in materials, the relation of the lights in jewels to the 
gleam of the eyes and teeth, to the shadows or high 
lights of the complexion. How to enhance a virtue here 
and “nugatize” a defect there, and more than this, how to 
make a dress represent its wearer in character at her 
best—an art which few know can be studied, and it can 
be studied. Of course, there are always the two stand- 
ards—the conventional and the artistic—there are others; 
but even Mr. Berry Wall (compliments to his excellent 
article in a recent Sunday paper) confesses that Buffalo 
Bill was one of the best dressed men he ever saw, and 
gives a graceful tribute to individuality in style. I must 
not tell who was the best dressed woman I ever saw, for 
she is unpopular just now. It is so much easier to go 
the way the crowd goes. Most people here emphasize 
the general principle of respectability in society by 
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parallelism. They consider it their duty to be one of 
the same religion as the family they are with, as the 
servant girl said. The artistic dress is one especially 
designed to suit all the characteristic points of the in- 
dividual. The fashionable dress is made for no one in 
particular; it is adopted by all people, not for their ex- 
pression, but for its. But no matter how ludicrous is 
the combination of dress and woman if it is the style. 
I saw a fat woman recently standing on the piazza of 
the West End Hotel in an Empire gown and a sailor hat. 
If art—by art I do not mean the study of the special 
technique of painting and drawing, but real art principles 
—were made a part of our ordinary education, we should 
not have to send abroad for our fashions. Being unable 
to put the stamp of beauty on ourselves, we accept what 
others (tradesmen usually, not artists) call beautiful, and 
rest satisfied in the substitution of the words fashionable 
and stylish as a compromise. 

The dominant quality of modern life is great wealth 
and ignorance of how to use it. 

The dominant quality of moderr art is talent—and 
ignorance of how to educate it. 

The greatest need of modern life is a true and prac- 
tical knowledge of art principles. 

Victor Hugo says: “If you want a great nation edu- 
cate your grandmothers.” In the garden of Eden the 
Lord gave the spirits presents of coats of skin. The 
subsequent varying and changeful climate of the globe 
rendered it necessary for them to make themselves over- 
coats. Whence the name. The earliest dress was 
drapery for several different reasons, all closely related 
to man’s body. The savage in winter took a blanket 
or a piece of fur and wrapped it around him because he 
was cold. Then the nations who had ideas of what we 
call modesty wrapped it around them to hide their form. 
When people became vulgar enough to consider the 
human form indecent, dress was no longer made in re- 
lation to it, but became itself the important object and 
a mere vehicle of display. It was ornamented and put 
on because it was beautiful in itself. Our modern dress 
combines the three purposes, to warm, to cover, to make 
beautiful, but principally to display the opulence of the 
wearer. Ina natural dress the radiation from the points 
of support which the body furnishes becomes its highest 
beauty. Motion constantly changes these radiations— 
it makes it alive. Dress is the only decorative thing 
that moves. It is almost a language by itself. It then 
takes a still higher beauty from the expression of the 
wearer—so a simple white drapery thrown over the figure 
may become very complex in its meaning and take on to 
itself the expression of everything high or low that a 
human being can say. Dress is a human not an arti- 
ficial study. At one time the natural beauty of the hu- 
man form was not merely a tradition, as it is now, and the 
Greeks not only remembered that they were all naked 
under their clothes, but even demanded occasional public 
investigation of the fact, to see if their youth were grow- 
ing up according to nature’s laws or not; and if not, to 
apply some remedy of physical culture or gymnastic, to 
lift the chest, straighten the limbs, make flexible the 
tightened joints or strengthen the flaccid muscles, always 
with an eye to both health and beauty. They regarded 
the perfect physical sanity of their young men and women 
as the noblest sacrifice to the gods. It would have been 
considered then a crime against nature to lash the ribs 
together so they lapped over, to imprison the feet till 
their elaborate mechanism was reduced to a flat tread, 
which robbed them of their spring and jarred the whole 
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nervous system in walking; to kill the expression of the 
neck in a high, stiff collar. Now it is dress that makes 
the man and not the bearing of the man that gives the 
expression to dress. It is now of no importance whether 
we are even human beings under our clothes, provided 
they are good clothes. I shoud not care to form one 
of a Greek investigating committee in these days, but 
the little I know of motion and expression compels me 
to despise any form of dress that in any way dwarfs o1 
hinders the natural expression of the body or prevents 
it from constantly speaking its highest and best. 
Abnormal Female Fondness—The New York Press 
“Few people are aware,” said a prominent society 
lady of Brooklyn, “of the strength of the affection which 
often exists between young girls and ladies of maturer 
years. This abnormal fondness betrays itself along the 
whole history of girlhood where there is separation from 
the influences of home life. It is even more prevalent 
among the girls and women of Germany and other for- 
eign countries than it is in America. The subject is 
just now claiming the attention of our most thoughtful 
women of New York and Brooklyn, and it is being con- 
sidered privately at women’s clubs and wherever broad- 
minded women congregate. I had my first experience 
when I was about fourteen years of age. I was in love 
with a girl a little older than myself, and I simply wor- 
shipped her. If she failed to glance at me as she passed, 
or return one of my smiles, I would be wretched. If 
she showed any pleasure in the society of another girl I 
would be in a perfect frenzy of jealousy, unable to eat 
or sleep until I had become again assured of her un- 
diminished devotion. Finally this adored object went 
to reside in another city, and I was left in a state of 
anguish impossible to describe. For three months I was 
unable to fix my mind upon my lessons or to behave like 
a rational being. I have never been in love to the same 
degree with any one, male or female, since.” This 
picture represents pretty nearly the extreme degree of 
this unwholesome although thoroughly ideal kind of 
sentiment. A lady who has been long associated. with 
girls in an educational institution in New York said: 
“Thousands of girls, from the extremely youthful to 
those long past their teens, are the victims of this kind 
of passion. You will find it very strongly developed 
among women and girls of the classes known as offenders 
against public order. In the female wings of our great 
workhouses, jails and prisons it sometimes almost takes 
on the proportions of an epidemic. Sometimes one girl 
will seem to attract a score of followers who will all 
stand ready to claw each other’s eyes out from jealousy, 
and again two girls will be so madly devoted to each 
other that they are ready to share punishment, censure, 
privation, anything rather than be entirely debarred 
from each other’s society. Sometimes one of the lady 
officers is the unwilling target for this kind of devotion, 
and she finds the task of controlling and soothing this 
undisciplined creature in her morbid and acutely sensi- 
tive condition not an easy one.” “ What is the effect of 
such a state upon the girl?” “The dangers or evils are 
unhealthful disturbance of the emotional nature, and 
the damage is sometimes very serious to the nervous 
system; then there is loss of self-poise and self-control, 
a helpless and hopeless bondage to a dominating emo- 
tional state, which is self-acknowledged to be absurd 
and unnatural. An inmate-.of a workhouse once said to 
me, ‘ why is it that I care more for S J —— than for 
any other person whom I ever saw ?’ There are women 
who exert this kind of power over those of their sex all 
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through life. They have always from one to half a 
dozen devoted female slaves who turn from all other 
allurements for the pure pleasure of devoting their time 
and lavishing their attentions upon the object of their 
worship.” ‘ Are such women conscious of their power?” 
“Yes, usually, but they seldom realize the effect of this 
power on the other person. Whether it is the result of 
a high state of nervous development I cannot say, but 
I have never known it to exist among sluggish, ignorant 
women. I am inclined to think that it is caused from 
our highly emotional life. It is more likely to exist 
among women who are excluded from the society of 
men. By this I do not especially mean inmates of 
female colleges, for efforts are usually made in these 
institutions to guard against it and reason it out of the 
girls. I understand that it has been almost entirely 
stamped out at Vassar, Smith and Wellesley colleges. 
Now that special attention has been so strongly directed 
to it, radical measures are being taken in other colleges. 
Co-education of the sexes has done much toward soften- 
ing and lessening these abnormal female fondnesses.” 
* * * * o * 

The words of a lady who is a leader in literary and 
social circles in Brooklyn, a Vassar graduate and one 
whose close relations for a number of yez.rs with girls of 
various ages has enabled her to study and observe, will 
throw much valuable light on this peculiar freak of sen- 
timental idealism: “In cases where women are less 
normally constituted than others, or, in other words 
where women have less of the natural outflow of feeling 
toward men, serious harm is usually the result when their 
affection is bestowed upon one of their own sex. This 
state of things is most likely to exist in schools and in- 
stitutions of learning where a girl who has a precarious 
mind and a nature left undeveloped in other ways is in- 
troduced to the variety of human nature for the first 
time. And on this very point I think there is a strong 
moral in this way. I have had opportunity to see that 
the relation between mother and daughter is far less 
sympathetic than between mother and son., or between 
father and daughter. and that is especially true of the 
more reserved type and is quite noticeable in New Eng- 
land society. Where frankness and companionship do 
not exist between mother and daughter it is not surpris- 
ing that when the girl finds in a classmate upon enter- 
ing a boarding school a sympathetic companion her 
whole heart goes out to her. In my mind the very best 
antidote for this unhealthy affection between girls would 
be the lovely relations which she might have in her own 
home. Then, too, almost all girls are really romantic, 
and a feeling of chivalrous devotion gives an intense 
sort of appreciation which is far more intense than from 
what they get from men or older friends or from people 
who merely jostle against each other in the common- 
place intercourse of a wider society. ‘‘ When you come 
to apply this consideration to a girl of no decided per- 
sonal charms, who realizes that her natural gifts are 
against her and who seems to have no desire to enter 
the competition with other girls more beautiful than her- 
self for the attentions of the masculine sex and yet who 
loves the aroma of flattery, it is not strange that she 
finds happiness and satisfaction in a love for those of 
her own sex. It is often the case that those who take 
refuge in feminine friendship are abnormally plain, or 
else too diffident for general society. Men so clumsily 
conceal their likes and dislikes for the personal charms 
of women that any girl of ordinary brightness who hap- 
pens to be plain in looks is sorely sensitive to the many 
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slights of which she is the victim. The sight of the per- 
son who accepts the devotion is decidedly more obtuse, 
morally and mentally, than the person who bestows the 
devotion. I have known exceptional cases where these 
violent fancies of girls for one another were so judiciously 
met that they became a real power for development. 
That is to me the strongest proof that most of these ex- 
aggerated friendships become harmful when they are 
allowed to run their course and because some attractive, 
loving and affectionate women never tolerate them. 
Where they go on from year to year and do harm, the 
homage of the adorer feeds in the adored the vanity, the 
selfishness or the love of power which delights in every- 
thing that comes to it, whether from women or from 
men. As an illustration: I know a very handsome 
woman, of humble origin, of decided beauty and mental 
brilliancy, but with a most ungovernable temper. Most 
of her real friends were men, because men would meet 
her on her own ground and never submit to her whims 
and caprices. But with almost every woman who came 
under her influence she exercised the arts of a barbaric 
princess. Either they were repelled and disliked her 
extremely or they became her slaves, abject in propor- 
tion to their willingness to yield up their own individ- 
uality. I think that in all instances where the power of 
influence is exercised unhealthfully that influence is 
exercised conscientiously and that no woman can be 
held accountable for the unconscious attraction which 
she possesses for another human being; but when she 
begins to exercise that power as a means of self-interest, 
then the selfishness grows by what it feeds on.” 
* * * * * * 

Mrs. Edward P. Terhune (Marion Harland) asked for 
an opinion on the subject said: “I fancy school-girl inti- 
macies to be the natural outcome of the strong necessity 
of loving inherent in the true woman,” said Mrs. Ter- 
hune. “I have in mind several instances where the 
violent love, simulating passion, existing between such 
passed like morning vapor before the expulsive power 
of a new affection. Mothers look indulgently upon these 
vehement intimacies as quite natural and altogether 
safe. They lead to no troublesome entanglements, leave 
no seeds of shame and humiliation, and usually die a 
natural death with the arrival of Prince Charming and 
life’s real responsibilities. True friendship, that which 
lasts while life endures, sometimes underlies the ashes 
of these ephemeral glows—but seldom. The friend- 
ships of mature years are not usually the offspring of 
school-girl fancies for those who are the sister souls. 
This may sound unsympathetic, but do not misunder- 
stand me. I believe in the fond, true, abiding love of 
woman for woman when founded upon the appreciation 
of kindred tastes and sentiments. Friendship recognizes 
and draws to itself that which is alike in both parties 
concerned. It is able to give a reason for the love that 
is in it. Love seeks a counterpart, a complement, not a 
double, and in the quest surprises us continually by 
bringing about matches between what we consider op- 
posites. Friendship oftener exists between woman and 
woman and man and man. Love exists only between 
persons of opposite sexes. The girl who falls in love 
with her schoolfellow madly and jealously because the 
latter is lovely or fascinating enacts a pretty play that 
probably keeps her from more than one imprudent 
scrape. If the passion outlasts the school days it be- 
comes ridiculous. Happily it rarely survives the experi- 
ence of the real thing, the great and true love decreed 
by God for the highest happiness of his creatures.” 
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“STANDING” FOR A SOUTHERN LOWLAND WEDDING* 





One of the traditions among certain lowlanders in the 
South is that the presence of a far-off stranger at a wed- 
ding brings good luck. It is likewise the custom that 
he who “ stands” for the couple shall make their first pur- 
chase of sugar and salt. To “stand” for a couple may 
mean to help them to elope, or to simply ride for the 
preacher, lend the groom a dollar, or buy the bride a 
handkerchief. A couple which can get no one to stand 
for them are set down as “ onfitten.” 

Tom had squatted on a piece of government land 
about three miles away and erected acabin. He had 
quite a clearing, and his crops promised well. Indeed, 
he had more personal property and was better to do than 
any one for six miles around. Next morning I was at 
the country store as soon as breakfast was disposed 
of. As the reader may some day stand for a lowland 
couple, I here append a list of the outfit I purchased: 
Three tin pans, a wash-dish, a coffee pot, a tea pot, two 
jugs, six plates, a set of knives and forks, cups and 
saucers, a dishpan, table and tea spoons, two pails, several 
bowls and platters, tumblers, sugar-bowl and butter dish, 
five pounds of white and five pounds of brown sugar, 
tea, coffee, saleratus, starch, molasses, flour, and several 
other things. The bill for all this was a trifle under 
twelve dollars, and the store keeper solemnly assured 
me that it was the most luxurious outfit he had sold in 
twenty years, and that the young couple would be envied 
by all for a dozen miles around. He had some furniture 
stored away in a room over the store, and after inspect- 
ing it I made a rap for a bureau, bedstead, rocker, and 
four chairs, making the whole bill an even twenty dollars. 
Michigan could not be expected to do more under the 
circumstances. I made arrangements for the delivery 
of the goods and then returned to Tanner’s. 

Tom’s outfit consisted of a ready-made $10 suit of 
clothes. I had a white shirt and collar in my knapsack, 
and after coaxing I got Tom to put these on, loaned 
him a pair of cuffs and my watch, and after I had trim- 
med off his hair all around he looked into the glass. 

“Lor’ save me!” he exclaimed, “ but you’un has dun 
gone and made me so nice I dasn’t move!” 

I was called in to see Sarah before the climax came. 
She had on a dark blue calico, calfskin shoes, and a knot 
of blue ribbon at her throat. Her hair had been dressed 
with b’ar’s oil, her hands scrubbed up with soft soap and 
meal, and while she didn't look exactly like an angel, 
she came as near to it as could have been expected. 

By ro o’clock all the guests had arrived. They com- 
prised five families, each one bringing out the children, 
and about a dozen colored people put in an appearance. 

The Squar had determined to show off a little, and 
after repeating the marriage ceremony as laid down in 
the law he started out: “ My friends, you have now en- 
tered upon a new life, and I trust——”” when he choked 
up, got frightened, and came to a dead stop. The 
situation was becoming painful when a guest remarked: 

“Squar, you shet and squat, it’s a bigger b’ar than 
you orter tackle with that edducashun o’ yourn!” 

The Squar was only too glad to do so, and as he sat 
down we all passed around in single file to congratulate 
the couple. The men kissed Sarah and the women 
kissed Tom, then a couple of negro fiddlers came in, the 
room was cleared, and we danced for an hour. When 
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every man present had led the bride through a square 
dance we vacated the house, and the women folks turned 
to and got dinner. The meal consisted of salt pork and 
potatoes, corn bread, greens, sorghum, and a hot sweet- 
cake. I had brought up coffee from the store, but 
we had no milk for it. It was about 1 o’clock when we 
got ready to set out on the bridal tour. Tom and his 
bride were to go in the ox-cart by the road, while the 
rest of us were to cut across the woods. Before leaving 
the house Sarah removed her shoes and flung ’em out 
doors, and Tom went after and brought them back. It 
was a custom to signify that he accepted her without 
property or expectations. In leaving home to set up for 
herself a lowland girl must break something and replace 
it on her first visit. Sarah broke an old teacup, and the 
people then gathered and drove the pair out doors as 
geese are driven, the women flirting their aprons and 
crying: “Shoo!” and the men pretending to throw clubs. 

On the way through the woods the marriage was com- 
mented on as the most “ extravagous” that had ever oc- 
curred in that neighborhood, and when it was discovered 
that the Squar had received two big dollars for his work the 
feelings of the crowd were too deep for utterance. One 
of the women folks informed me that Sarah would start 
in life with two bed quilts, three sheets, two husk pillows, 
a husk bed, two kettles, skillet, two cups and saucers, two 
knives and forks, a homemade table, and as many as three 
yards of rag carpet. This was a grand outfit! 

“ Deed, but I reckon it’s too much riches to start 
on! It may make ’em vain and conceited.” 

The storekeeper had sent the things as agreed, with 
a colored woman to arrange them, and when we entered 
the cabin the sight seemed to strike everybody dumb 
with astonishment. Not even one of the children said 
a word for a long minute. Then one of the men turned 
to me and in solemn tone inquired: 

“Mitchigan, did you dun go an do all this unbe- 
knowest to Tom and Sarah ?”’ 

“Well, I stood for ‘em, you know, and I wanted to 
see ’em started out well.” 

And the man knelt down, followed by every soul in 
the room, and prayed fervently: 

“© Lord! let him live a thousand years on this 
airth, and if this ere couple is brung to vanity and sin 
by all this luxury doan’ blame it agin the stranger.” 

Tom and Sarah arrived soon after, and what do you 
suppose they did? Both sat down and cried like chil- 
dren, and their example was so infectious that most of 
the others followed suit Then everybody had to shake 
hands, and the bride had to be kissed some more, and 
we had another dance, and as we broke up at dark to 
go home everybody was certain that Fourth of July was 
nowhere in comparison. On the way back to Tanner’s 
the Deacon said to me: 

“ Stranger, what a fule a man kin make o’ hisself!” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“Twas a studyin’ the scriptures, and a hankerin’ to 
go forth and do good to the souls of men. I had put 
in two years at it and got nothin’ but jawings from the 
ole woman. Long cums you’un, and in two days you’un 
does more good than I could in twenty years.” 

“Do you know who sent him ?” asked his wife. 

“The Lawd, mebbe.” 

“You's right, he did. That’s a way the Lawd works.” 
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After Reading Shakespeare—C. E,. Markham—Century 

Blithe Fancy lightly builds with airy hands, 

Or on the edges of the darkness peers, 
Breathless and frightened at the Voice she hears : 

Imagination (lo! the sky expands) 

Travels the blue arch and Cimmerian sands,— 
Homeless on earth, the pilgrim of the spheres, 
The rush of light before the hurrying years, 

The Voice that cries in unfamiliar lands. 

Men weigh the moons that flood with eerie light 
The dusky vales of Saturn—wood and stream, 
But who shall follow on the awful sweep 
Of Neptune through the dim and dreadful deep ? 

Onward he wanders in the unknown night, 

And we are shadows moving in a dream. 


Her Ways—Ricare Lane—Times-Democrat 


I do recall a hundred ways of hers— 

When she was angry, glad, or shy, or loving ; 
How she would pat her little foot, perverse ; 

Or throw her arms about my neck, thus proving 
The life that lay beneath her fluttering breast : 

How her blue-laced lids would slowly rise, 

And give me only glimpses of her eyes,— 
Eyes where dear Love hid, but to me confest. 
These, and a hundred other woman’s ways 
Come back to me, as I sit here and gaze 

Into the dimming coals, whose gentle heat 

Feels on my cheek like her warm lips so sweet, 
When near my own her face lay, and her breath 
Seemed like a thing beyond the touch of death. 


Sunset—Constance C, W. Naden—Poems 

The sun is setting—not in colors gay, 

But pure as when he blazed with noon-day heat ; 

The upland path is gold before my feet, 
Save where long, dancing poplar-shadows play, 
Or arching lindens cast a broader gray : 

This radiant hour when peace and passion meet, 

Stirs with tumultuous breezes, freshly sweet, 
The odorous languor of a summer day. 
Above is peace ; below is gleeful strife ; 

Aflame with sunshine, battling with the wind, 
The trees rejoice in plenitude of life: 
A sea of light is sleeping in the west, 

Untroubled light, o’erflowing heart and mind 
With that empyreal rapture, which is rest. 


Unmask—Mary Ashley Townsend—New York World 
Whene’er the calm lids of your eyes you lift, 
The deepest definitions of each look 
I search, as might some scholar search a book, 
ho hopes, from countless pages of word-drift, 
One flawless, sparkling jewel-thought to sift— 
‘Twas now your lingering glance my pulses shook ; 
But swift again my features it forsook, 
And lost forever seemed a longed-for gift. 
All lips declare you love me save your own— 
Ah, how a joy delayed resembles sorrow ! 
Why must you wait the precious words to say ? 
Be now your voice with tender accents sown: 
An ever-fleeing prophet is To-morrow, 
Then, if you love me, love me, dear, to-day! 


Taj Mahal by Moonlight—P. Toynbee—-Spectator 
Not purest marble from Carrara hewn 
Or Paros, not the everlasting snows 
On Himalaya’s primal peaks, nor those 
About the cone of Fuji-yama strewn 
By April storms, nor summer clouds at noon 
That drift across the blue or in repose 
Lie banked at even like aerial floes, 
Glisten more white than thou beneath the moon ! 
Thy pearly dome, and spires, and fretted walls, 
Upborne upon the terraced marble, seem— 
So full the magic flood of moonlight falls— 
To hang more lightly than the gossamer 
That floats at daybreak from the dreaming fir, 
Self-poised in ether o’er a crystal stream ! 


Love's Unity—Alfred Austin—The Academy 

How shall I tell thee when I love thee best ? 
In rapture, or repose? How shall I say ? 
I only know I love thee every way, 

Nor more when restlessly than when at rest. 

See! What is day except the night refreshed, 
And what the night except the tired-out day ? 
And ’tis love’s difference, not love’s decay, 

If now I dawn, now fade upon thy breast. 

Self-torturing sweet ! is’t not the self-same sun 
Wanes in the west that flameth in the east, 
His fervor nowise altered nor decreased ? 

So rounds my love, returning where begun, 
And still beginning, never most or least, 

But fixedly various, all love’s parts in one. 


Unknown Heroes—Ina D. Coolbrith—Overland 


Not to the brave upon the battle-field 
Alone, the palms of victory belong ; 
Nor only to the great of earth the song 
Of praise and pzan should the singer yield. 
Greater the souls that, single-handed, wield 
The battle-axe against the hosts of wrong, 
Unknown, un-noted, in life’s reckless throng, 
And only in God’s day to stand revealed. 
How many such, in patient, humble guise, 
Beside us walk their grief-appointed way ! 
Nobly enduring; worthiest to shine 
As fixed stars in Fame’s eternal skies. 
For these, for this, I reverently lay 
On their dear dust this little leaf of mine. 


The Farm at Dusk—C. G. D, Roberts— Youth's Companion 


When milking time is done, and over all 
This quiet Canadian inland forest-home 
And wide rough pasture-lots the shadows come, 

And dews, with peace and twilight voices, fall, 

From moss-cooled watering-trough to fodderea stall 
The tired plough-horses turn,—the barn-yard loam 
Soft to their feet,—and in the sky’s pale dome 

Like resonant chords the swooping night-jars call. 

Then, while the crickets pipe, and frogs are shrill 
About the slow brook’s edge, the pasture bars 

Down clatter, and the cattle wander through,— 

Vague, pallid shapes amid the thickets,—till 
Above the wet gray wilds emerge the stars, 

And through the dusk the farmstead fades from view. 
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The Birth of a 31 Bill—The Washington Post 

It is an interesting sight to see how the government 
turns out day by day tons and tons of crisp, new bank 
notes or silver certificates—to watch the silent engravers 
etch the steel, the shirt-sleeved plate printers take the 
impressions, and the careful messengers carry off the 
finished bills by the cart load. When Congress has 
ordered the issue of a new series of notes the first step 
in the bureau is the preparation of what is known as the 
model. This is generally a handsome pen-and-ink draw- 
ing of the proposed bill, and is submitted finally to the 
secretary of the treasury for his approval. Nothing 
about the note is left to mere chance. The banker does 
not regard money from a purely artistic standpoint. He 
wants the denomination to be plain and distinct, and he 
asks that the figure of the note be placed in the upper 
right hand corner, in order to facilitate counting. The 
fact that a note must bear a certain title rather restricts 
the artist in the preparation of the model, but very fre- 
quently, as in the case of the new $20 silver certificate, 
which bears the portrait of the late Secretary Manning, 
both utility and artistic beauty are combined. In this 
particular bill the artist has made a striking innovation. 
The portrait, instead of being at one end of the note, 
is in the centre, and is supported on the sides by figures 
of Prosperity and Labor. The lettering is at the ex- 
tremities of the certificate, and the effect produced by 
this new idea is really very striking. The model having 
been adopted, the next step is the engraving of the plate. 
The room in which this work is done is a large, well- 
lighted apartment on the ground floor. It must not be 
supposed for an instant that the entire face of a note is 
engraved by one man. The portrait goes to one, the 
vignette to another, the lettering, script and border to 
others, and so on until no less than twelve men are at 
work. It is along and tedious task, requiring great care 
and accurate skill. No less than six weeks’ time is neces- 
sary for the engraving of a portrait like that of Secretary 
Manning. The steel used is all imported from England, 
and is a remarkably fine grade. Engravers all over the 
world use English steel, and have done so for a century. 
When, at the end of many months of careful engraving, 
the various portions of the note are finished, an impres- 
sion of each section is taken upon a solid plate of steel. 
Each separate part is placed in the position it would 
occupy on the note, and when the transfer is finally 
accomplished, the face of the new bill appears in perfect 
form. The plate is hardened and across its engraved 
surface is passed a soft steel roller. The depressions of 
the plate appear on the roller as a raised surface and 
when the little cylinder has been hardened it is a per- 
fect die. It, in turn, is rolled by tremendous pressure 
upon a plate of soft steel. ‘The power exerted to force 
the fine lines of the die into the steel is so great that a 
thin bit of paper placed on the plate leaves a deep im- 
pression, and a bit of lint, scarcely visible to the naked 
eye, forms arough scar. A fly speck under this pressure 
makes a deep hole in the metal, and particles of dust 
must be carefully removed lest they, too, leave their im- 
print. This transfer process not only allows any number 
of plates to be made, but is an excellent guard against 
counterfeiting. Each face and each reverse of a note, 
being taken from the same die, are exactly alike. In 
no other way could this result be reached. No engraver, 


be he ever so careful, could reproduce, without the varia- 
tion of a hair’s breadth, any work of his hands. Four 
impressions of the die are made upon a plate, so that 
the faces or backs of four notes are always printed at 
the same time. The plate, after being hardened, is 
finished. It costs the government, from its inception 
to its completion, between $1,500 and $2,000 in actual 
outlay for labor expended upon it. From the engraving 
room the plate goes up-stairs to the printers. There are 
about 200 of these, and each will take from 600 to 1000 
impressions daily. All the late issues of bank notes re- 
quire but two impressions, one each for the back and 
face. The currency of 1875, however, required three, 
because in the centre of the reverse side was an elaborate 
historical picture printed in black. No one knows ex- 
actly why these pictures were printed on these notes, 
unless it was an artistic device. At any rate, these bills 
cost a good deal more than the others, and the experi- 
ment has never been repeated. Eventually they will 
disappear. When the sheet of notes has been printed 
on both sides, with numerous examinations and count- 
ings in between, it goes to the numbering division. 
The work of numbering is done entirely by women, 
who operate 56 machines which the government owns. 
Each note is numbered in a neat figure printed in blue 
ink, and of the $1 silver certificates over 40,000,000 have 
been numbered since they were first issued in 1886. 
The machines will number as high as 99,999,999, and 
some of these days a $1-bill will bear this array of 
figures, when the machine will start in anew on a fresh 
series, starting at the very beginning with the figure 1. 
The sides of the sheet are trimmed by machinery, and 
it is an interesting fact that not even the waste margins 
can be removed from the building. A fine of $5,000 
and imprisonment is the penalty for having this paper 
in one’s possession, and a memento of a visit to the 
bureau is pretty costly at that figure. When the sheet 
is trimmed it represents four perfect notes, except that 
they lack the red seal. ‘This used to be added in the 
bureau, but now it is put on in the Treasury Department. 
When this seal is printed on the note the latter is perfect 
currency, representing the coin of the realm. No one 
can imagine, without actual observation, the perfect 
system of checks which has been devised to prevent 
theft. A sheet of paper is counted no less than 52 times 
from the moment it enters the building, worth a fraction 
of a cent, until it leaves, bearing, perhaps, four notes, 
each of the value of $10,000. The counting is done by 
ladies, and from long practice they have become most 
proficient. An expert can easily count goo packages, 
of roo sheets each, during the day and not make a mis- 
take once amonth. There is one lady in particular who 
has never been known to make a mistake. She is such 
a perfect human machine that nearly all the officials 
would be willing to take oath to her count without even 
looking within the package. Each stage of the count is 
marked by the initials of the counter, and even the 
messenger who ties up the bundles puts his own name 
on the outside. The same care is taken of the plates 
that is bestowed on the sheet. Each plate, when taken 
from the time-locked vault, has the initials of the printer 
engraved upon it, so that each sheet is a witness to his 
work. Every die, or plate, or piece of steel, no matter 


how small, or insignificant it may appear to be, is locked , 
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up at the close of the day and receipted for. In another 
vault in the second story every bit of printed paper, com- 
plete or incomplete, is also locked up after everything 
has been accounted for. Should anything be missing 
the doors remain open until the missing sheet is found. 

Aluminum— The Seymour Secret—Scientific American 

It has been found that the earths or ores peculiar to 
America carrying aluminum are mainly composed of 
silica and alumina in about equal proportion, viz., an 
average 40 per cent alumina and 45 per cent silica, the 
balance of parts being moisture and impurities. The 
union of the alumina and silica as found in the natural 
earths is to a certain extent a mechanical, not a chemi- 
cal one, and it has also been found that all attempts to 
cast down the metal from the natural earths directly or 
by any process analogous to the general method of 
metallurgic operation, or to the method generally in use 
for the distillation of zinc ores, have failed, for the 
reason that alumina in its natural condition, as found 
in the various earths, is so very highly sublimated, also 
is so very light in its specific gravity when reduced into 
a metallic condition, that all the common methods of 
treating it by heat, either in an open crucible or by dis- 
tillation, will fail to cast it down in any way analogous 
to the common methods of treating ores. The method 
herein described consists mainly in the use of zinc ore 
of the calamine or carbonate order, with kaolin or 
earths carrying alumina, for the reason that the one 
metal has such chemical affinity for the other, and the 
one such greater gravity than the other, that when mixed 
in proper proportions and subjected to heat under con- 
ditions as hereinafter explained, the one will act as a 
flux and assist in liberating the oxides to be taken down 
together, either as the oxides of the two metals, or in a 
metallic condition. The deposit of alumina in all the 
rocks and earths is found in such sublimated condition 
as to approach more closely than most other deposits 
of mineral to what may be stated as nearer the density 
of the atmosphere, and under a moderate degree of heat 
is expelled in such rarefied vapor as to escape observa- 
tion. A quantity of kaolin placed under heat in open 
crucible (showing 40 per cent alumina by critical an- 
alysis) will vaporize before the silica is calcined and re- 
duced, and will have entirely disappeared, so that no 
trace is found by the same analysis as the one preced- 
ing its being placed under heat. Many inquiries have 
been made to determine from what source the great 
deposit of alumina is projected. Geologists determine 
that one-eighth per cent of the entire crust of the earth 
is an aluminous deposit. There are certain localities 
and special formations of the earth’s surface that show 
in excess the deposit of this mineral, notably the drift 
clays in America. The valley of the Connecticut River 
shows a drift clay of ancient origin, yet the deposit is 
still progressing, resulting mainly from the abrasion of 
granite and feldspar rocks carried down by the current 
and left as sediment, accumulating since the early his- 
tory of this notable river. Extensive deposits of kaolin 
are found in the State of Georgia almost white and free 
from iron. This kaolin will show 4o per cent aluminum, 
47 per cent silica, the balance moisture and impurities. 
An immense deposit of kaolin clay is found in Virginia, 
carrying 60 per cent aluminum and 9g per cent silica, the 
balance moisture and impurities, with a trace of iron. 
An abundant supply of clay adapted for the purposes of 
treatment by this process is found in the State of New 
York, notably in the vicinity of Syracuse. Large de- 
posits are also found in some of the Western States and 
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Territories, notably Colorado. Generally the kaolin of 
all the deposits mentioned, except that noticed in Vir- 
ginia, shows about equal proportions of aluminum and 
silica. The process described proposes to treat kaolin 
in its natural condition direct by heat, and includes 
making use of such fluxes as may be used to advantage 
in its reduction and concentration, and delivering it in 
the condition of oxide, and by subsequent treatment 
into an alloy of the two metals, aluminum and silica 
* * * * * * 

A furnace proper for this work may be described as 
follows, and would include capacity for reducing two 
tons of the ore of alumina and zinc in twenty-four hours. 
The use of fuel in form of gas is very desirable, as it 
may be obtained of such purity as to be driven directly 
upon the ores without crucibles. Its use as fuel also 
enables making the process continuous, and the necessity 
of stopping for cleaning and gathering the product a 
question of days, at the option of the operator. The 
furnace for the reduction of ores may also be so con- 
structed as to admit of crucible work to be used in the 
reduction of the oxide into metal alone, and the produc- 
tion of alloys of aluminum with. all the metals for which 
it has any affinity. The burners used in this furnace 
are constructed upon the blowpipe principle. Each 
burner has six pipes for gas and thirteen pipes for air. 
The gas is delivered through the burner and into the 
furnace under a pressure of one and a half pounds; the 
air is delivered through the burner and into the furnace 
under about the same pressure; the gas and air first 
come into contact at the point where combustion first 
takes place. The force by which each is impelled carries 
the consuming gas and heat directly upon the ores under 
treatment. This arrangement includes an intense heat 
exactly upon the points in the furnace desirable to reach. 
The reduction chamber of this furnace may be fourteen 
inches square and fifteen feet long, provided at its ends 
with adjustable openings for the purpose of raking out 
the débris after the mineral has been expelled; also 
provided at intervals, extending along its entire length, 
at its side surface, with openings to admit the projection 
of the pipes or burners to the proper distance under the 
outer wall of the furnace. Each burner having its in- 
dependent supply of gas and air, and once adjusted, will 
run continuously for an indefinite length of time without 
changing the degree of heat attained in the furnace 
chamber. This furnace is also provided at its upper 
side or floor with openings, at intervals, for the admis- 
sion of crucibles or ores for concentration; and also 
with appliances for lifting crucibles from the reduction 
chamber, when desired. Each of the openings, as be- 
fore described, communicates directly with the reduction 
chamber, and is each provided with a separate flue, and 
all communicate with a common heating chamber lying 
above the parallel, and is a part of furnace construction, 
as described above. This heating chamber is 30 inches 
wide, 36 inches high, and 15 feet long, constructed so 
thoroughly as to be able to sustain as great heat as the 
reduction chamber below, and may be designated cham- 
ber No. 1. The mineral vapors expelled from the ores 
are carried by the blast and natural draught into this 
heating chamber, and there become homogeneous and 
uniformly sublimated. This is desirable, as the ores are 
fed into the reduction chamber below at somewhat ir- 
regular intervals. This heating chamber is provided at 
the top and centre with a single outlet which communi- 
cates, by means of a flue, with a brick chamber, No. 2, 
15 feet in diameter and 8} feet high. The result to be 
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secured by this chamber is a reduction of the heat and 
mineral vapors; also allows the vapors carrying the 
oxides of the minerals to become more homogeneous 
and better fitted for treatment by the reagents for precip- 
itation, which is to follow. This chamber is provided 
with outlets at intervals through its arched top, which 
becomes the floor of the chamber to which it communi- 
cates. Chamber No. 3 is of brick and thoroughly built; 
is 15 feet diameter, 10} feet high, and cone shaped. 
The heat and vapors coming from the chamber below, 
through the arched floor, are met in this chamber by a 
spray of a weak solution of carb. potash, forced into a 
spray by a pressure of the atmosphere driven by a pres- 
sure blower. This chamber is also provided at its ex- 
treme upper end with an outlet through which projects 
a pipe, which may serve two purposes, one for carrying 
the hydrates of ammonia into and among the heat and 
vapor with which it is constantly being supplied, and the 
other for safety in determining the pressure carried. 
The cone-shaped chamber is provided with an outlet 
pipe, somewhat below the centre of its altitude, 20 inches 
in diameter, and communicates with a series of copper 
cylinders 6 feet in diameter and 5 feet long. These 
copper cylinders are placed at intervals of about six feet, 
the one from the other, and communication with each 
made by a continuation of the 20-inch pipe. This pipe 
extends beyond the copper cylinders and into a chimney 
for the escape of sulphurous material, if desired. The 
outlet pipe near the chimney is provided with a damper, 
or means for shutting off or checking the escape of any 
material that would be desirable to save, thus enabling 
the product continually liberated from the reduction 
furnace to be treated throughout the system on the retort 
or distillation principle. The copper cylinders or con- 
densers are each provided, at their extreme upper 
diameter, with inlet pipes, which project inside the 
cylinders, to which are attached a bulb or sprayer, for 
the purpose of filling the inside of the cylinders with 
water in a mist or spray carrying a reagent in order to 
make complete the precipitation of the mineral vapors. 
* * * * * * 

This system of reduction and appliances enables the 
operator to bring the heat and sublimated oxides liberated 
from the ores by the reduction furnace through a series 
of cooling and condensing chambers, and then down to 
nearly the normal temperature of the atmosphere, which 
includes the opportunity to have made complete precip- 
itation of the mineral contained in the ores under treat- 
ment. The copper condensing cylinders are also pro- 
vided, at the extreme point of their lower diameter, with 
outlet pipes through which are carried automatically the 
flow of water and condensed mineral down and into 
vaporizing and drying pans. ‘These pans are 24 feet 
long, and 5 feet wide, and 5 inches deep. The flow of 
water or fluid coming from the condensing cylinders is 
directly over and in contact with heat, and at such de- 
gree as will vaporize the water from the mineral coming 
from the condensing cylinders and chambers about as 
rapidly as will keep the vaporizing pans from overflow. 
This enables the operator to make his runs of the furnace 
of such length as to result in economy in gathering the 
mineral, and all from the reducing chamber through to 
the product of dry oxide, and may be rapid or slow, 
according to the heat applied at the reduction furnace. 
This process delivers the oxides nearly chemically pure, 
and in such condition as to be readily absorbed by 
metals in a molten state, notably iron, steel, copper, 
tin, and zinc, making an alloy with these metals, and 
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increasing greatly their good qualities. This product of 
alloys, mcluding aluminum bronze, nickel and tin alloys, 
aluminized iron and steel, is crucible work, and may be 
done in what is here described as the reduction furnace, 
and as follows: The metal to be alloyed is first placed 
in the crucible and under heat, and after -being | rought 
to a melted condition of ebullition, the fluxes, which in- 
clude the oxides, are added, and then the crucible 
covered, and should be subjected to high heat for forty- 
five minutes, or until the fluxes have been almost disin- 
tegrated and absorbed by heat. Copper and nickel 
alloys with aluminum are greatly improved in quality by 
being recast, and do not lose their durable qualities by 
this being repeated many times. The reduction of the 
oxides aluminum and zinc into their alloys consists in 
packing a quantity of the oxides in crucibles, first having 
been thoroughly and intimately mixed with carbon and 
proper fluxes, and subjecting to a proper degree of heat. 
The character of the treatment of the two ores has led 
them into such intimate and such close relationship that 
under heat as above a considerable portion of the metals 
contained in the oxide is liberated, and the heavy metal 
will carry the lighter down into an alloy, and the per- 
centage of each will correspond nearly to the percentage 
of each ore submitted for treatment in the reduction 
furnace. The separation of the aluminum from the 
zinc as found in the alloys obtained as described above, 
may be accomplished by two methods. One by heat 
and nearly complete volatilization of the zinc, leaving 
the aluminum behind. Metallic zinc volatilizes easily 
and is easily expelled from the alloy. Aluminum does 
not volatilize easily after once in a metallic condition. 
This may be done and separations made under condi- 
tions in which the vaporized zinc may be saved. An- 
other method is accomplished by the difference in their 
specific gravity, which under moderate heat, and separat- 
ing by agitation, the lighter metal may be taken from 
the surface almost chemically pure, and the heavier 
metal from the bottom. It is desirable that by this 
process of separation the volume of metal under treat- 
ment should be of such quantity that fresh alloy may be 
added from time to time without changing materially 
the temperature of the volume under heat, thereby mak- 
ing the process continuous and the two metals zinc and 
aluminum obtained in commercial form and useful for 
any purpose for which the two metals may be adapted. 
Manufacturing Artificial Silk—London Engineering 
Science and industry are ever combining to copy 
nature, and even dare to attempt improvements on her 
processes. The Champ de Mars contains many illus- 
trations of this; but perhaps the boldest and most curi- 
ous attempt of this kind is to be seen in the manufacture 
of artificial silk. Near the end of the Machinery Hall, 
by the Avenue du Suffren, there is an exhibit show- 
ing the manufacture of silk without any aid from silk- 
worms, and on a system entirely novel and certainly of 
wonderful simplicity. The silk industry has seen great 
vicissitudes and has had to suffer many cruel troubles 
from disease, both of the worms and of the trees they 
feed upon, but up to the present we believe that it has 
been spared the struggles of competition. If this new 
process should prove to be what it promises, a new and 
dangerous rival to the silk trade will have to be reckoned 
with. The composition of silk may be briefly described 
as follows: It is a relatively strong, brilliant material, 
the produce of the digestive juices of the worm acting 
on the leaves of the mulberry that constitute its food. 
The cellulose of the leaf is triturated by the worm and 
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transformed by its special organism into a peculiar sub- 
stance, transparent, and somewhat resembling horn. 
This is called kerotine, and it fills two glands, from 
which it exudes in the form of two threads, which unite 
as soon as they leave the body of the worm; but this 
material no longer possesses the chemical composition 
of cellulose. It is largely combined with a new element 
characteristic of animal tissues—nitrogen. The silk fibre 
thus discharged forms a continuous thread, which often 
reaches the great length of 350 metres, the diameter of 
the fibre being only eighteen thousandths of a millimetre. 
It was reserved for the present generation to devise a 
means of imitating by science the mechanical and chemi- 
cal functions of the silkworm. An old student of the 
Ecole Polytechnique, M. Le Comte de Chardonnet, set 
himself some time ago to try and solve the problem. He 
took as his material pure cellulose, a material, as we have 
seen, entirely different to that of which natural silk is 
composed. Cellulose is, as is well known, the basis of 
vegetable tissues, and particularly of wood; thus all soft 
woods appeared to be well adapted for the purpose, in 
fact, any material suitable for the production of a good 
quality of paper, white wood, cotton, waste, etc., ap- 
peared fitted for the production of artificial silk; paper 
pulp is, in fact, the starting point of the industry. This 
first operation to which the pulp is subjected is that of 
nitration, which transforms it into pyroxile; this is done 
by steeping the pulp in a perfectly defined mixture of 
sulphuric acid and nitric acid. After thorough washing 
and drying, the nitrated cellulose is formed into collodion 
by dissolving it in a mixture of 38 parts of ether and 42 
parts of alcohol. The collodion thus made is drawn 
into fibre by the mechanical means which we shall de- 
scribe presently; but the thread requires further and 
very important preparation. The fibre, as it issues from 
the apparatus that imitates the glands of the silkworm, 
is one of the most inflammable of substances, and in 
that state would be absolutely useless. An absolute 
process of denitration is therefore a necessity. Of this 
operation we can say nothing, because it is kept a secret 
by the inventor. Its object is, of course, to extract from 
the filament the greater part of the nitric acid that it 
contains, and it would be curious to know if the nitrogen 
that does remain after the process is in the same pro- 
portion as that contained in natural silk. However this 
may be, the thread after treatment ceases to be inflam- 
mable to any marked extent, but it may, if desired, be 
rendered still less liable to burn. After the denitration 
process the filament becomes gelatinous, and other sub- 
stances can be incorporated with it. Thus, when in 
this state, it can be impregnated with incombustible 
material, such as ammonia phosphate, and it is at this 
stage that the filament can be died to any desired color. 
This latter operation cannot precede the denitration 
process, as all the colors would be taken out during that 
operation. The mode of manufacture is very simple, 
and in the exhibition three apparatus are shown in 
operation to the public. The first of these is only a 
model to illustrate the principle. The chief feature 
consists of a glass tube reduced at the upper end toa 
capillary passage. It is through this passage that the 
filament of collodion is forced out under pressure. As 
it issues the fibre is in a pasty state, and would have 
no consistency if it did not consolidate immediately. 
This solidification is secured by means of a second glass 
tube, which surrounds the first one and extends beyond 
it. Connected to it is a small pipe which supplies a cur- 
rent of water that bathes the collodion filament and 
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sets it so that it can be secured by pincers and drawn 
out without breaking; it is afterward led to a spool on 
which it is wound. The second apparatus, which is 
more complete, contains a number of such glass tubes, 
and illustrates the method by which two or more fila- 
ments can be drawn out and twisted so as to form one 
thread. The third machine is arranged for practical 
work. The dissolved collodion is contained in a copper 
receiver, having a capacity of about 15 litres. In this 
receiver it is subjected toa pressure of from 8 to 10 
atmospheres that forces the liquid through a horizontal 
tube, to which are connected 72 capillary tubes, each 
with their surrounding water casings. In this manner 
72 filments of artificial silk are produced simultaneously, 
and these can be spun into threads of various thickness, 
three such filaments being twisted as a minimum and ten 
as amaximum. To effect this there is placed parallel 
to the horizontal tube rack carrying a series of bronze 
blades that serve to guide the filaments; the twisted 
threads are wound upon bobbins running on spindles 
mounted parallel to the horizontal tube. A frame carry- 
ing as many pincers as there are capillary tubes can be 
put in movement by means of a cord, and if any of the 
threads are broken these pincers take hold of the fila- 
ment and join up the broken parts. This apparatus is 
inclosed in a hermetically sealed glass case, through 
which a current of air is continually forced by means of 
afan. This air is warmed to assist in drying the fila- 
ments; but it becomes cool at the exit and deposits the 
vapors of ether and alcohol. The circulating water, 
which is employed to harden the filaments, is discharged 
into a receiver. It contains a large percentage of the 
volatile products, which can be recovered by distillation, 
and in this way only about 20 per cent of the ether and 
10 per cent of the alcohol are lost. One tube can pro- 
duce from 3 dwt. to 5 dwt. of filaments per hour, or a 
length of nearly 1? miles. The apparatus works con- 
tinuously, and with but little attention, and if by any 
chance one of the capillary openings become sealed, it 
can be cleared by applying heat. Under the conditions 
in which the machine is exhibited at work, the artificial 
silk can be sold at from 15 fr. to 20 fr. the kilo, while 
real silk costs from 45 fr. to 120 fr. the kilo. The manu- 
factured product resembles very closely the natural one, 
it is smooth and brilliant, and the filament has a strength 
about two-thirds that of silk. Woven into a tissue it 
appears stronger and less liable to cut, this property be- 
ing due to the fact that it is not charged with destructive 
material which appear to be always used in dying silk, 
such as zinc or lead. These foreign matters are probably 
introduced solely for the purpose of weighting the silk; 
but there is no object for adulteration of the artificial 
product, because the metallic preparations employed 
cost as much as the collodion thread. Its resistance to 
a tensile strain varies from 15 tons to 22 tons per square 
inch. (Copper breaks under a load of about 18 tons, 
and iron under 23 tons.) The elasticity is about the 
same as that of natural silk, and the inventor claims 
that it has a superior brilliancy. M. de Chardonnet ex- 
hibits a number of stuffs woven wholly with the artificial 
silk, as well as others mixed with natural silk and other 
textile materials. The results are really remarkable. 
Artificial silk is not yet manufactured on an industrial 
scale, but it appears that this will very shortly be done, 
and while it is impossible to foretell with certainty what 
will be the commercial results of this invention, it is im- 
possible to resist the conclusion that it is highly practi- 
cable, and contains the elements of -great future success. 
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THE QUEEN OF SIN—-HIGH PRIESTESS OF THE SUN* 





Across a broad, rose-marbled terrace garlanded with 
a golden wealth of orange-trees and odorous olean- 
ders . . . under a trellis-work covered with magnolias 
whose half-shut, ivory-tinted buds glistened in the moon- 
light like large suspended pearls, . . . then through a 
low-roofed stone-corridor, close and dim, lit only by a 
few flickering oil-lamps placed at far intervals, . . 
then on they went, till at last, ascending three red granite 
steps on which were carved some curious hierogylphs, 
they plunged into what seemed to be a vast jungle in- 
closed in some dense tropical forest. What a strange, 
unsightly thicket of rank vendure was here, thought 
Theos! ... it was as though Nature, grown tired of 
floral beauty, had, in a sudden malevolent mood, pur- 
posely torn and blurred the fair green frondage and 
twisted every bud awry! Great, jagged leaves covered 
with prickles and stained all over with blotches as of 
spilt poison, ... thick brown stems glistening with 
slimy moisture and coiled up like the sleeping bodies of 
snakes, . . . masses of purple and blue fungi, . . . and 
blossoms seemingly of the orchid species, some like fleshy 
tongues, others like the waxen, yellow fingers of a dead 
hand, protruded spectrally through the matted foliage— 
while all manner of strange, overpowering odors in- 
creased the swooning oppressiveness of the sultry air. 

This uncouth botanical garden was apparently roofed 
in by a lofty glass dome, decorated with hangings of 
watery-green silk, but the grotesque trees and plants 
grew to so enormous a height that it was impossible to 
tell which were the falling draperies and which the strag- 
gling leaves. Curious birds flew hither and thither, voice- 
less creatures, scarlet and amber winged; a huge gilded 
brazier stood in one corner from whence ascended the 
constant smoke of burning incense, and there were rose- 
shaded lamps all about, that shed a subdued mysterious 
lustre on the scene, and bestowed a pale glitter on a few 
fantastic clumps of arums and nodding lotus-flowers that 
lazily lifted themselves out of a greenish pool of stagnant 
water sunk deeply in on one side of the marble flooring. 
Theos, holding Sah-lima’s arm, stepped eagerly across 
the threshold; he was brimful of expectation: . . . and 
what mattered it to him whether the weed-like things 
that grew in this strange pavilion were pure or poisonous, 
provided he might look once more upon the witching 
face that long ago had so sweetly enticed him to 
his ruin! . . . Stay! what was he thinking of ? Long 
ago? Nay, that was impossible—since he had only 
seen the Priestess Lysia for the first time that very 
morning! How piteously perplexing it was to be thus 
tormented with these indistinct ideas !—these half-formed 
notions of previous intimate acquaintance with persons 
and places he never could have known before! 

All at once he drew back with a startled exclamation; 
an enormous tigress, sleek and jewel-eyed, bounded up 
from beneath a tangled mass of red and yellow creepers 
and advanced toward him with a low savage snarl. 

“ Peace, Aizif, peace!” said Sah-lima, carelessly 
patting the animal’s head. “Thou art wont to be wiser 
in distinguishing ’twixt thy friends and foes.” Then 
turning to Theos he added—“She is harmless as a 
kitten, this poor Aizif! Call her, good Theos, she will 
come to thy hand—see!” and he smiled, as Theos, not 

*From Ardath. The Story of a Dead Self by Marie Corelli, the 

author of A Romance of Two Worlds, 





to be outdone by his companion in physical courage, 
bent forward and stroked the cruel-looking beast, who, 
while submitting to his caress, never for a moment 
ceased her smothered snarling. Presently, however, she 
was seized with a sudden fit of savage playfulness,—and. 
throwing herself on the ground before him, she rolled 
her lithe body to and fro with brief thirsty roars of sat- 
isfaction,. . . . roars that echoed through the whole 
pavilion with terrific resonance; then rising, she shook 


. herself vigorously, and commenced a stealthy velvet- 


footed pacing up and down, lashing her tail from side 
to side, and keeping those sly, emerald-like eyes of hers 
watchfully fixed on Sah-lima, who merely laughed at 
her fierce antics. Leaning against one of the: dark, 
gnarled trees, he tapped his sandaled foot with some 
impatience on the marble pavement, while Theos won- 
dered whether the mysterious Lysia knew of their arrival. 

Sah-lima appeared to guess his thoughts. 

“Yes,” he said, “she knows we are here—she knew 
the instant we entered her gates. Nothing is or can be 
hidden from her! He who would have secrets must de- 
part out of Al-Kyris and find some other city to dwell 
in, . . . for here he shall be unable to keep even his own 
counsel. To Lysia all things are made manifest; she 
reads human nature as one reads an open scroll, and 
with merciless analysis she judges men as being very 
poor creatures, limited in their capabilities, disappoint- 
ing and monotonous in their passions, unproductive and 
circumscribed in their destinies. To her ironical humor 
and icy wit and the wisest sages seem fools; she probes 
them to the core, and discovers all their weaknesses; . . . 
she has no trust in virtue, no belief in honesty. And she 
is right! Who but a madman would be honest in these 
days of competition and greed of gain? And as for 
virtue, ’tis a pretty icicle that melts at the first touch of 
a hot temptation! Aye! the Virgin Priestess of Nagaya 
hath a most profound comprehension of mankind’s im- 
measurable brute stupidity; and, strong in this knowl- 
edge, she governs the multitude with iron will, dictative 
firmness: when she dies I know not what will happen.” 

At that moment the restless Aizif gave another ap- 
palling roar, and pounced swiftly toward the eastern side 
of the pavilion, where a large painted panel could be 
dimly discerned, the subject of the painting being a 
hideous idol, whose long, half-shut, inscrutable eyes 
leered through the surrounding foliage with an expres- 
sion of hateful cunning and malevolence. In front of 
this panel the tigress lay down, licking the pavement 
thirstily from time to time and giving vent to short pur- 
ring sounds of impatience: . . . then all suddenly she 
rose with ears pricked, in an attitude of attention. The _ 
panel slowly moved, it glided back, —and the great brute 
leaped forward, flinging her two soft paws on the shoul- 
ders of the figure that appeared—the figure of a woman, 


‘who, clad in glistening gold from head to foot, shone in 


the dark aperture like a gilded image in a shrine of 
ebony. Theos beheld the brilliant apparition in some 
doubt and wonder. Was this Lysia? He could not 
see her face, as she wore a thick white veil through 
which only the faintest sparkle of dark eyes glimmered 
like flickering sunbeams; nor was he able to discern the 
actual outline of her form, as it was completely enveloped 
and lost in the wide, shapeless folds of her stiff, golden 
gown. Yet every nerve in his body thrilled at her pres- 
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ence! . . . every drop of blood seemed to rush from his 
heart to his brain in a swift, scorching torrent that for 
a second blinded his eyes and made him faint. 

Woman and tigress! They looked strangely alike, he 
thought, as they stood mutually caressing each other 
under the great drooping masses of fantastic leaves. 
Yet where was the resemblance ? What possible simi- 
larity could there be between a tawny, treacherous brute 
of the forests, full of sly malice and voracious cruelty, 
and that dazzling, gold-garmented creature, whose small 
white hand, flashing with jewels, now tenderly smoothed 
the black stripes on the sleek coat of her favorite ? 

“Down, sweet Aizif, down!” she said, in a grave, 
dulcet voice as softly languorous as the last note of a 
love-song. “ Down, my gentle one! thou art too fond, 
down! so!” this as the tigress instantly removed its 
embracing paws from her neck, and, trembling in every 
limb, crouched on the ground in abjectly submissive 
obedience. Another moment, and she advanced leisurely 
into the pavilion, Aizif slinking stealthily along beside 
her and seeming to imitate her graceful gliding move- 
ments, till she stood within a few paces of Theos and 
Sah-lfima, just near the spot where the lotus-flowers 
swayed over the grass-green pool. 

“The tardy Sah-lfima!” she said, with an undercur- 
rent of laughter in her musical tones, “the poet who 
loves the flattery of a foolish king, and the applause of 
a still more foolish court! And this,” here she turned 
her veiled features toward Theos, whose heart beat furi- 
ously as he caught a luminous flash from those half- 
hidden, brilliant eyes, “this is the unwitting stranger 
who honored me by so daring a scrutiny this morning! ” 

Scarcely conscious of what he did, Theos approached 
her, and kneeling on one knee took that fair, soft hand 
in his own and kissed it with passionate fervor. 

“Criminal as I am,” he murmured tremulously, “I 
glory in my crime, nor will I seek forgiveness! Nay, 
rather will I plead with thee that I may sin so sweet a 
sin again, and blind myself with beauty unreproved!” 

Slowly she withdrew her fingers from his clasp. 

“Thou art bold!” she said. “ Wilt ‘ blind thyself with 
beauty’ as thou say’st ? Well then, lose thine eyes!” 

And with a careless movement she loosened her veil; 
it fell from her like a soft cloud, and Theos, springing 
to his feet, gazed upon her with a sense of enraptured 
bewilderment and passionate pain. It was as though 
he saw the wraith of some fair, dead woman he had 
loved of old, risen anew to redemand from him his for- 
mer allegiance. O unfamiliar yet well-known face! . 

O slumbrous, starry eyes that seemed to hold the 
memory of a thousand love-thoughts!...O sweet 
curved lips whereon a delicious smile rested as softly as 
sunlight on young rose-petals! Where, . . . where, in 
God's name, had he seen all this marvellous, witching, 
maddening loveliness before? His heart beat with 
heavy, laboring thuds, . . . his brain reeled, . . . a dim, 
golden, suffused radiance seemed to hover like an aureole 
above that dazzling white brow, adorned with a cluster- 
ing wealth of raven-black tresses, whose massive coils 
were crowned with the strangest sort of diadem—a 
wreath of small serpents’ heads cunningly fashioned in 
rubies and rose brilliants, and set in such a manner that 
they appeared to lift themselves erect from out the dusky 
hair as though in darting readiness to sting. Full of a 
vague, wild longing, he instinctively stretched out his 
arms, . . . then ona sudden impulse turned swiftly away, 
in a dizzy effort to escape from the basilisk fire-gleam 
of those sombre, haunting eyes that plunged into his 
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inmost soul, and there aroused such dark desires, such 
retrospective evil, such wild weakness as shamed the 
betterness of his nature! Sah-lfima’s mocking laugh 
just then ran sharply through the perfumed stillness. 

“Thou mad Theos! Whither art thou bound ? 
Wilt leave our noble hostess ere the entertainment has 
begun ? Ungallant barbarian!” 

These words recalled him to himself. He came back 
slowly step by step, and with bowed head, to where 
Lysia stood—Lysia, whose penetrating gaze still rested 
upon him with strangely fixed intensity. 

“Forgive me,” he said, in a low, unsteady voice that 
to his own ears sounded full of suppressed yet passionate 
appeal. I am not joyous natured: . . . forgotten by 
those that honored me, . . . a wanderer in strange lands, 
a solitary wayfarer perplexed with many griefs to which 
I cannot give a name! Nevertheless,” and he drew a 
quick, hard breath, “if I may serve thee, command me 
as thou wilt; let me efface myself to worship thee! 
Let me, if it be possible, drown thought,—slay memory, 
—murder conscience,—so that I may once more, as in 
the old time, be glad with the gladness that only love 
can give and only death can take away!”’ 

As he finished this unpremeditated, uncontrollable 
outburst his eyes wistfully sought hers. She met his look 
with a languid indifference and a half-disdainful smile. 

“Enough! restrain thine ardor!” she said coldly, her 
dark dilating orbs shining like steel beneath the velvet 
softness of her long lashes. “Thou dost speak ignor- 
antly, unknowing what thy words involve—words to 
which I well might bind thee, were I less forbearing to 
thine inconsiderate rashness. How like all men thou 
art! How keen to plunge into unfathomed deeps, 
merely to snatch the pearl of present pleasure! How 
martyr-seeming in thy fancied sufferings, as though thy 
little wave of personal sorrow swamped the world! O 
wondrous human egotism! that sees but one great abso- 
lute ‘I’ scrawled on the face of Nature! ‘I’ am 
afflicted, let none dare to rejoice! ‘I’ would be 
glad, let none presume to grieve!” ... She laughed, 
a little low laugh of icy satire, and then resumed. “I 
thank thee for thy proffered service, sir stranger, albeit 
I need it not,—nor do I care to claim it at thy hands.” 

Her beautiful eyes flashed scornfully, and there was 
something cruel in her glance. Theos felt it sting him 
like a sharp blow. His nerves quivered,—his spirit rose 
in arms against the cynical hauteur of this woman whom 
he loved; yes, loved,—with a curious sense of revived 
passion—passion that seemed to have slept in a tomb 
for ages, and that now suddenly sprang into life and 
being, like a fire kindled anew on dead ashes! 

Acting on a sudden proud impulse he raised his head 
and looked at her with a bold steadfastness,—a critical 
scrutiny,—a calmly discriminating valuation of her phy- 
sical charms that for the moment certainly appeared to 
startle her self-possession, for a deep flush colored the 
fairness of her face and then faded, leaving her pale as 
marble. Her emotion, whatever it was, lasted but a 
second,—yet in that second he had measured his mental 
strength against hers, and had become aware of his own 
supremacy! This consciousness filled him with peculiar 
satisfaction. He drew a long breath like one narrowly 
escaped from close peril. He had now no fear of her 
—only a great, all-absorbing, all-evil love, and to that he 
was recklessly content to yield. Her eyes dwelt glitter- 
ingly first upon him and then on Sah-lima, as the eyes 
of a falcon dwell on its prey, and her smile was touched 
with a little malice, as she said, addressing them both: 
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“Come, fair sirs! we will not linger in this wilderness 
of wild flowers. A feast awaits us yonder—a feast pre- 
pared for those who, like yourselves, obey the creed of 
sweet self-indulgence, . . . the world-wide creed wherein 
men find no fault, no shadow of inconsistency! The 
truest wisdom is to enjoy,—the only philosophy that 
which teaches us how best to gratify our own desires!” 

* * 2 * * * 

The voice died away in a muffled echo, and the slow, 
solemn boom of a brazen-tongued bell struck midnight. 
Then Theos, raising his eyes, saw beneath him a vast 
circular hall or amphitheatre, roofed in by a lofty dome 
of richest malachite, from the centre of which was sus- 
pended a huge globe of fire, that revolved with incredible 
swiftness, flinging vivid, blood-red rays on the amber- 
colored silken carpets and embroideries that strewed the 
floor below. The dome was supported by rows upon 
rows of tall, tapering crystal columns, clear as translu- 
cent water and green as the grass inspring, . . . and be- 
tween and beyond these columns on the left-hand side 
there were large, oval-shaped casements set wide open 
to the night, through which the gleam of a broad lake 
laden with water-lilies could be seen shimmering in the 
yellow moon. The middle of the hall was occupied by 
a round table covered with draperies of gold, white, and 
green, and heaped with all the costly accessories of a 
sumptuous banquet such as might have been spread be- 
fore the gods of Olympus in the full height of their 
legendary prime. Here were the lovely hues of heaped- 
up fruit,—the tender bloom of scattered flowers—the 
glisten of jewelled flagons and goblets, the flash of mas- 
sive golden dishes carried aloft by black slaves attired 
in white and crimson,—tne red glow of poured-out wine ; 
and here, in the drowsy warmth, lounging on divans of 
velvet and embroidered satin, eating, drinking, idly gos- 
sipping, loudly laughing, and occasionally bursting into 
wild snatches of song, were a company of brilliant-look- 
ing personages,—all men, all young, all handsome, all 
richly clad, and all evidently bent on enjoying the 
pleasures offered by the immediate hour. Suddenly, 
however, their noisy voices ceased—with one accord, as 
though drawn by some magnetic spell, they all turned 
their heads toward the platform where Lysia had just 
silently made her appearance,—and springing from their 
seats they broke into a boisterous shout of acclamation 
and welcome. Smiling on them all with that strange 
smile of hers that was more scornful than sweet, and yet 
so infinitely bewitching, she said little in answer to their 
greetings, . . . she moved as a queen moves through a 
crowd of courtiers, the varied light of crimson and green 
playing about her like so many sparkles of living flame, 
. . - her dark head, wreathed with those jewelled ser- 
pents, lifting itself proudly erect from her muffling golden 
mantle, and her eyes shining with that frosty gleam of 
mockery which made them look so lustrous yet so cold. 
And now Theos perceived that at one end of the splendid 
banquet table a dais was erected, draped richly in car- 
nation-colored silk, and that on this dais a throne was 
placed—a throne composed entirely of black crystals, 
whose needle-like points sparkled with a dark flash as 
of bayonets seen through the smoke of battle. It was 
cushioned in black velvet, and above it was a bent arch 
of ivory on which glittered a snake of clustered emeralds. 

With that slow, superb ease that distinguished all her 
actions, Lysia, attended closely by her tigress, mounted 
the dais,—and as she did so a loud clash of brazen bells 
rang out from some invisible turret beyond the summit 
of the great dome. At the sound of the jangling chime 
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four negresses appeared—goblin creatures that looked 
as though they had suddenly sprung from some sooty, 
subterranean region of gnomes—and*humbly prostrating 
themselves before Lysia, kissed the ground at her feet. 
This done, they rose, and began to undo the fastenings 
of her golden, domino-like garment; but either they 
were slow, or the fair priestess was impatient, for she 
suddenly shook herself free of their hands, and, loosening 
the gorgeous mantle herself from its jewelled clasps, it 
fell slowly from her symmetrical form on the perfumed 
floor with a rustle as of falling leaves. 

A sigh quivered audibly through the room—whether 
of grief, joy, hope, relief, or despair it was difficult to 
tell. The pride and peril of a matchless loveliness was 
revealed in all its fatal seductiveness and invincible 
strength—the irresistible perfection of woman’s beauty. 

The Virgin Priestess of the Sun had stepped out of 
her shrine; . . . no longer a creature removed, imper- 
sonal, and sacred, she had become most absolutely 
human. Moreover she might now have been taken for 
a bacchante, a dancer, or any other unsexed example of 
womanhood, inasmuch as with her golden mantle she 
had thrown off all disguise of modesty. Her beautiful 
limbs, rounded and smooth as pearl, could be plainly 
discerned through the filmy garb of silvery tissue that 
clung like a pale mist about the voluptuous curves of 
her figure and floated behind her in shining gossamer 
folds; her dazzling white neck and arms were bare; and 
from slim wrist to snowy shoulder, little twining diamond 
snakes glistened in close coils against the velvety fair- 
ness of her flesh. A silver serpent with a head of sap- 
phires girdled her waist, and just above the full wave of 
her bosom, that rose and fell visibly beneath the trans- 
parent gathers of her gauzy drapery, shone a large, fiery 
jewel, fashioned in the semblance of a human eye. 
This singular ornament was so life-like as to be abso- 
lutely repulsive, and as it moved to and fro with its 
wearer's breathing it seemed now to stare aghast, anon 
to flash wickedly as with a thought of evil,—while more 
often still it assumed a restlessly watchful expression 
as though it were the eye of a fiend-inquisitor intent on 
the detection of some secret treachery. Poised between 
those fair white breasts it glared forth a glittering 
Menace; . . . a warning of unimaginable horror; and 
Theos, gazing at it fixedly, felt a curious thrill run 
through him, as if, so to speak, a hook of steel had been 
suddenly thrust into his quivering veins to draw him 
steadily and securely on toward some pitfall of unknown 
tortures. Then he remembered what Sah-lima had said 
about the “all-reflecting Eye, the weird mirror and 
potent dazzler of human sight,” and wondered whether 
its mystical properties were such as to compel men to 
involuntarily declare their inmost thoughts,—for it 
seemed to him that its sinister glow penetrated into the 
very deepest recesses of his mind, and there discovered 
all his hidden weaknesses, follies, and passions. 

He trembled and grew faint,—his dazed eyes wan- 
dered over the dainty grace and marvel of Lysia’s almost 
unclad loveliness with mingled emotions of allurement 
and repugnance. Fascinated, yet at the same time re- 
pelled, his soul yearned toward her as the soul of the 
knight in the Lore-lei legend yearned toward the singing 
Rhine-siren, whose embrace was destruction; and then 
he became filled with a strange, sudden fear. Involun- 
tarily lifting his eyes to the great green dome where the 
globe of fire twirled like a rolling star, he saw written 
round it in golden letters, large and distinct: 

“ Live in the Now, but question not the Afterwards!” 
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THE INNER MAN—-CONCERNING BODILY REFRESHMENT 





The Wizard Cook—From The New York Tribune 

People who are accustomed to draw their comparisons 
for economy of space from a ship’s cabin, or for surpris- 
ing results in cooking from the French, might find more 
striking similes for all of these from a visit to the kitchen 
of some of the cheap American restaurants so plentiful 
in New York. Take a look at the bill of fare, first, 
before you penetrate into the realm of the necromancer 
who juggles with the edibles in the rear. Here you have 
four or five kinds of soup, as many, perhaps, of fish, 
half a dozen roasts, and an ample array of made dishes, 
pies, puddings, etc., and all the vegetables, canned or 
fresh, in ordinary use anywhere. One who did not 
know might suppose that to cook and keep ready in 
quantities such an array of dishes would require an im- 
mense range, several cooks and plenty of space for the 
plates, etc., to serve on. Surprise is natural, then, when 
it is discovered that the entire kitchen is no bigger, or 
is even smaller, than that of an ordinary house, and 
one, or at most two, assistants to wash dishes is all the 
help the one plain cook requires. How is this possible ? 
Stand aside and see. Here comes a waiter with an 
order for vegetable soup. The cook lifts the lid of a 
big boiler of clear soup, made by boiling bones and 
scraps of beef, mutton, chicken, veal, etc. Whether 
these bones have once been picked by the customers at 
the tables outside it would be better, perhaps, not to in- 
quire. To enjoy yourself at a restaurant where you do 
not want to spend much money, you must have, first of 
all, faith. Out of this boiler the cook dips a bowlful of 
the clear soup, and into it he pops in quick succession 
a little from each pot of boiled vegetables he is serving 
for that day. He gives it all a stir, and presto! There 
is your vegetable soup. Notice all the orders for soup 
that come in and for every one you will see him go first 
to the big boiler. Isitconsommé? From a big pitcher 
he pours into the clear stock some brown thickening 
fluid. Is it macaroni? A pot of boiled macaroni is 
near at the hand and he forks a few strings into the 
bowl. Is it ox-tail? A big tin of condensed ox-tail 
soup stands on a handy shelf, and a spoonful lends its 
flavor to the stock. Is it chicken? He thrusts a pair 
of tongs into the boiler and brings up morsels from the 
depths until enough scraps of chicken are found to pass 
muster. Is it tomato? A squirt of weak but thick 
tomato catsup does the business. Is it rice? Some of 
the rice pudding is available. More rice, some thicken- 
ing and a fistful of curry-powder and you have a curry. 
A little thickening and a kidney from another pot makes 
the kidney stew always in demand. That is pretty good 
is it not, for one illusion, and yet that plain man does 
not call himself a necromancer, much less a chef. See 
him next lift that magic wand that looks so much like 
a carving-knife. Roast lamb and roast mutton come 
from the same joint at its touch, and by the aid of an 
unctuous sauce and some jelly, so will roast venison at a 
pinch. Roast rib or roast loin from the same piece of beef 
depends altogether on: his carving. The veal is veal, or 
it is chicken for salad, or it is turkey for fricassee, or it 
is rabbit for stew, or it is lamb for pie, just as he desires. 
The plain old cod, too, if boiled, is turned into boiled 
halibut or haddock or bluefish; and if baked, becomes 
baked halibut or bluefish or haddock at his simple touch. 
With the aid of a few biting sauces they become almost 


anything that one can name in the way of fish. When 
it comes to desserts, the distinction between fruit cake 
and plum pudding is with him only the difference be- 
tween hot and cold, and vanishes before the blast from 
his oven. The boiled rice of the curry or the soup, 
with milk, sugar, and a little nutmeg, is straightway 
rice pudding. ‘Tapioca and sago come out of the same 
dish, and it is a wonder how he remembers all the names 
he calls his cottage pudding by. A boiled egg is one of 
the few things that defy his magic; but after watching 
him for a while one is hardly surprised to see him bring 
it out of the pot where he gets his potatoes or onions. 
The Food and Comestible Exhibition—Saturday Review 
It is announced upon authority that the German 
Emperor has consented to patronize an exhibition of 
Food and Comestible Delicacies at Berlin next year. 
If it be designed to repeat the spectacle with which 
we are familiar—pyramids of phials hermetically sealed, 
trophies of tin cases and corked bottles—that stupid 
mystification has ceased to divert. Or if the projectors 
meditate a congress of cooks who shall display to the 
uninitiated those higher realms of art which few but 
stockbrokers and their dames habitually visit, though 
the notion be pleasing, we must declare that Berlin is 
not its natural habitat. It may be hoped, however, 
that an enterprise sanctioned by the Kaiser has a more 
original motif. In every quarter of the world a traveller 
finds dishes strange to him, which have been perfected 
probably by the thoughtful care and experience of gen- 
erations; and in every quarter of the world nowadays 
the Teuton is established. A British exile, so far as we 
have observed, commonly approves the best items of 
the native cuisine; but, excepting curries, he does not 
use them freely—much less does he introduce them at 
his table when restored to civilization. The German 
seems to be more receptive in this as in other matters. 
It seems possible that the great number of traders and 
travellers now returning to the Fatherland may have ex- 
cited curiosity by their reports of abnormal food. We 
hope it may prove tobe so. For there are many strange 
meats, and more strange ways of cooking meats familiar, 
which well deserve to be known in Europe. Europe 
itself, indeed, can supply certain local dishes as odd in 
flavor and as delicious—to those who like them—as any 
to be found in Asia or Africa. Above all stands the 
national dish of the Magyar, unless it be, as Croats 
declare, the national dish of the Serb—faprika hiihn. 
This is one of the very few, among so many that have 
struck us in a roving life, of which we secured the recipe. 
Since the reader would look for it in vain among Eng- 
lish or North-German cookery-books, we transcribe the 
directions: Cut two onions fine. Put them into a 
saucepan with the same quantity of lard, and turn on the 
fire until they become yellow. Add a teaspoonful of 
paprika (red pepper) and three teaspoonfuls of flour. 
Cut the fowls into quarters. Put them into the sauce- 
pan, with the livers and the trail. Salt. Cover the 
whole with cream. Close the saucepan tight, and let it 
simmer till the fowls be done.” Not more difficult than 
that!—but we undertake to say, upon the testimony of 
many friends, that those to whom the quaint and delicate 
flavor is agreeable will be enthusiastic in their gratitude. 
Any red pepper will do, but the Viennese or Pesth 
manufacture is far best. Another impressive dish of 
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Europe—so impressive and so warmly appreciated gen- 
erally at first that strangers grow to hate it in a short 
time—is the Russian manner of cooking sterlet—very 
good indeed, however, as we can avouch, when applied 
to the British eel. They have a way of cooking beef- 
steaks in Roumania, with a singular arrangement of 
potatoes and raw cabbage sliced, which recurs to our 
memory with longing. But as for eccentric modes of 
treating a steak, the Peruvian is quite the best within 
our knowledge—a stew with chopped eggs; unhappily 
we have no further information, but a good many of our 
readers could supply detail, no doubt. They would 
confer a boon upon the public. Of Turkish eccentricities 
it is useless to speak. The secret of a pilaff, and of 
kabobs, saloop, and the rest is given in all cookery-books 
accurately enough; and yet who would recognize in the 
happiest of these imitations the delicious meat he has 
eaten with a Turkish friend? It was our habit, when 
we visited the Bezestan, to dine in some merchant’s stall 
on provisions from the cookshop at the corner. End- 
lessly interesting was the menu, if we were able to give 
notice, and endlessly nasty for the most part under any 
circumstances. But the pilaff and the kabobs never 
failed to please, though our companions might be the 
sturdiest of British tourists. Only once have we enjoyed 
the pleasure of dining in an unceremonious way—of 
taking real pot-luck—with a Turkish gentleman who 
keeps the good old-fashioned usages; he may be grate- 
fully named without indiscretion, Artin Effendi, then 
and now Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
It was an entertainment to remember for the variety 
and excellence of its odd dishes. In particular the stew- 
soup—composed of fish and flesh, and fowl, fruit, vege- 
tables, corn, and currants, which is exchanged every 
year among friendly households on a certain day, in 
commemoration of Noah’s first meal after leaving the 
ark—was no hotch-potch, as it is elsewhere, but a care- 
ful and judicious combination. Some travellers maintain 
that kabobs and pilaff are so good in their native home 
simply because the Turkish cook never washes his uten- 
sils. They are quite mistaken; but we feel no doubt 
that some merit of the Spanish-American cuisine must 
be attributed to this cause. For example, the /rijolés. 
Of all human food dry beans are most tasteless; and 
mere lard makes no improvement in particular. But in 
a cottage of Central America—the poorer the better— 
or in an hotel as hotels went in our day, they are a local 
equivalent for game, delicious eating. Pepper-pot, as 
everybody is aware, avowedly owes its piquancy to the 
fact that the vessel has been used for the same purpose 
for many years—say twenty, to begin with; under that 
sum the article is not regarded seriously. In the great 
old times of the West Indies men boasted the age of 
their pepper-pot as warmly as the age of their Madeira; 
in a rough way they calculated its value as increasing 
£1 per annum, and trade was brisk at the price. The 
basis of this perennial dish, which occupies the place of 
curry in the Western Tropics, is Aassareep, or casaripe. 
It may be hoped that the Berlin Exhibition will be the 
means of introducing assareep to European commerce. 
It is seldom to be found in London, indeed only, so far 
as we can learn, at the shop in Leicester Square. The 
staple food of West Africa is snails and kanki, upon 
neither of which is it advisable to dwell; be it observed 
in passing that the snails are as large as a man’s fist, 
with an enormous wing, so to speak, on either side, 
larger than asparrow’s. But West Africa can boast two 
plats, which those who have eaten them, with conscience 
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and judgment, cannot forget. These are land-turtles 
and Anamaboo rice. The former must needs remain 
local, perhaps, for the present at any rate; an abiding 
puzzle for those who still think that all is arranged for 
the best in the best of all possible worlds. How recon- 
cile with this theory the fact that one of the dearest and 
sweetest little creatures that can be offered to the cook 
is limited to a barbarous realm where cooks scarcely 
exist ? But Anamaboo rice might be concocted, unless 
we were misinformed, wherever the small yellow tomato, 
somewhat less than a throstle’s egg, is grown. The 
whole delightful mystery is contained in the manipula- 
tion of these little things, together with a fowl, an onion, 
rice, and seasoning, but such manipulation as produces 
a result quite unique. Elsewhere in Africa little occurs 
to us worth mention. The spatch-cock of quails or 
pigeons which some dragomen serve upon the Nile is 
understood to be a Greek dish—of the islands, doubt- 
less, for we never found anything to resemble it on the 
mainland. Of all countries bordering the Mediterranean 
there is none so stupidly, hopelessly tasteless in its 
cuisine as the Hellenic kingdom, though original enough. 
This spatch-cock is one of the most pleasing breakfast 
dishes extant, and happily we can give directions. Split 
the birds, and fry them brown. Put into a saucepan 
equal quantities of claret and water, a teaspoonful of 
Harvey sauce, a tomato if possible, garlic, a small bag 
of spices. Let it simmer ten minutes. Drop in the 
birds, and stew slightly. The Boers have a dainty which 
should be named, by way of warning, the /ricade/; they 
have also a curious made-sauce, of red pepper and 
tomatoes, we imagine, so very good, in those few houses 
where cooking is regarded, that it might well be intro- 
duced to Europe. All things Indian are so familiar that 
it is not worth while to speak of them; but in a com- 
prehensive survey of human tastes the liking for assafce- 
tida should not be disregarded. Through the Punjab 
and Afghanistan it occupies the place which garlic holds 
in Southern Europe, and its service in this capacity has 
been, for at least a century, known to some London 
gourmets in connection with steak. In the deserts of 
North America, also, assafcetida grows wild, and the 
neighboring population use it freely. Not every one, 
however, is acquainted with the dishes of the Far East. 
Those who wander off the beaten track there will very 
soon be introduced to novelties. Within a few hours, 
probably, they may make acquaintance with Country 
Captain in one of its local forms, which are varied. We 
can give a single recipe—not the best, unhappily, but 
distinct and agreeable. Steep the joints of a fowl in 
vinegar, salt, cayenne, and minced shalot for an hour. 
In half a pint of water, hot, mix half a pint of flour. 
Stir till quite smooth. Add two ounces of butter and 
the whites of two eggs well beaten. Roll the joints of 
your fowl in this batter, and fry in lard or oil till brown. 
In the most delicious variety, curry is mingled with the 
batter, but this addition seems to be a more difficult 
process than would be supposed. To speak of Malay 
curry, that daintiest and most fascinating species of the 
whole genus, is sheer waste of time, and an irritation to 
the flesh. The late Duke of Northumberland fruited 
the mangosteen and the cocoa-nut, but we undertake to 
say that if he tried to serve a Malay curry he failed. It 
seems to be beyond the scope of art in Europe to re- 
produce the daily fare of the poorest Orang Laut. But 
there ave adjuncts which we might enjoy. Many people 
dislike turtle-eggs, but so many others think them de- 
licious, that it is little less than inhuman to throw them 
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away, as is the practice in the city. Among saméals, 
also, the special pride of a Far Eastern cook, the very 
best might be forwarded to Europe, with some extra 
care in the preparation. This is the russet, a fish like 
whitebait, preserved in salt-water; one of the most 
delicate flavors within the range of culinary science. 
What the French People Drink—London Victualler 

If contemporary French literature can be regarded as 
an expression of popular beliefs and prejudices, Jacques 
Bonhomme looks upon his neighbor, John Bull, as an 
individual whose only source of amusement and relaxa- 
tion, apart from punching noses and taking trips to 
Paris, consists in getting intoxicated. With his chari- 
table disposition, our French friend only shrugs his 
shoulders and pityingly exclaims, “ Poor beggar! what 
can he do in such a detestable climate? He must 
either choke with his fog or get drunk on his muddy 
beer.” It is true that men are very rarely seen ina 
state of intoxication in the streets of Paris, and women 
never, but in the provinces drunkenness is very rife. As 
a matter of fact, there are a greater number of estab- 
lishments licensed for the sale of drink in France than 
in England. From a report published by the Minister 
of Finances, we find that in the Department of the 
Nord, which about corresponds to our Norchumberiand 
and Yorkshire in the class of its inhabitants, there was 
one cabaret, or drinking shop, for every forty-six people, 
men, women, and children. This gives the very respect- 
able amount of accommodation of one public-house for 
every ten adult consumers. In several districts of the 
Department sixty-seven per cent of the houses sold in- 
toxicating liquors. In the Department of the Pas de 
Calais things were but slightly better, with one drinking 
establishment to fifty-five inhabitants. The Ardennes 
has one for fifty-eight persons; the Somme one for sixty. 
In the south of France matters are better; for instance, 
in Savoy the average is only one drinking establishment 
for one hundred and forty-four persons. In the North- 
West of France, cider is the drink of the people. In 
Brittany no one would think of charging you for a drink 
of this refreshing beverage, and in hotels it is placed on 
the table to be drunk by the guests at their pleasure. 





In the North and in Flanders, beer—at least, that is. 


what the benighted inhabitants of these regions call it 
—is supplied with almost equal liberality. It is a sherry- 
colored liquid, but there all resemblance to ale ends, for 
it tastes like a weak solution of copying ink, and pro- 
duces a cold shiver down your back and the sensation of 
having swallowed a black-beetle. After German weis 
bier and Russian koumiss, it is probably the most nause- 
ous liquor known. The beer drunk in Paris is far better 
in quality, but it very much dearer in price. Stout is 
altogether unknown, the beer being a light golden ale, 
made toa large extent in Pilsen or one of the many 
breweries of Alsace. There are several large establish- 
ments in and near Paris, which have sprung into exist- 
ence within the last half-dozen years to meet the con- 
tinued increase in the consumption of beer in the capital, 
which has risen regularly about 250,000 gallons a year. 
Wine, on the other hand, is not drunk so much as formerly, 
the decrease in some years having been very marked. 
In 1885 there was a fall in the consumption of wine of 
over 500,000 gallons, and a diminution of the quantity 
of spirits consumed to the extent of fifty thousand gal- 
lons, in Paris alone. Notwithstanding the Frenchman’s 
dislike for everything that savors of Germany, lager 
beer is the favorite drink of middle-class Parisians to- 
day. The dock or chope of beer really dates its popu- 
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larity from the war of ’70, and is the only product of the 
Fatherland that has found favor with the thirsty Gaul. 
The price of the dock, about half a pint, varies from two- 
pence toninepence halfpenny, and is generally conspicu- 
ously advertised in the cafés and restaurants for the in- 
formation of those who are not Aaditués of the house. 
Wines of every degree of purity and condition are 
obtainable in Paris at about the same prices as those 
charged in London for a similar brand. The best wines 
come to London in the ordinary way, but this year a 
good deal has been sent to Paris for the consumption 
of foreigners, and exorbitant charges are the rule. The 
octroi or customs duty for entry into Paris amounts to 
from 2d. per pint on the common wine, which they sell 
at from 2s. to 3s. a gallon. Absinthe may be said to 
hold the same relative position with regard to other 
drinks in France that whiskey does in Great Britain. It 
is found in every class of society there. Seated at mar- 
ble tables in the open air, on the grand boulevards, the 
élite of the cosmopolitan society of Paris sip absinthe 
gommée and iced water, and discuss the change of gov- 
ernment; and away back in the slums the vagrant rodeurs 
slink into a dirty caboulot to divide the spoils of a rob- 
bery over a glass of it. It is univérsally popular in 
France, and does more to demoralize her men mentally 
and physically than all the rest of the long list of bever- 
ages consumed by her people. It is absinthe that fills 
the prisons of Mazas, Salpétriére, and St. Lazare, that 
overflows the lunatic asylums of Charenton and Bicétre, 
and puts its stamp on half the unrecognized dead that 
pass behind the grim windows of the Morgue. About 
five or six o’clock in the evening is the “absinthe hour” 
of the Parisian, and a stroll past the Café de la Paix and 
the other princely establishments of that kind, will reveal 
to what an extent the custom of drinking this beverage 
is carried on. The best absinthe comes from Switzer- 
land, and is distilled from a plant growing on the Alps, 
the artemisia absinthium—wormwood. Chemically, it 
consists of a strong-smelling green oil, a bitter resinous 
matter, spirits, sugar, and aniseed. The habitual absinthe 
drinker is quite a connoisseur in the matter of his favorite 
drink; he will have no such addition as sugar, gum- 
water, syrups, peppermint or aniseed, but will patiently 
drop iced water into it from a quaint-looking bottle 
made for the purpose, never by any chance diluting it 
with more than a drop or two of water at once. It takes 
a long time, but he considers it worth the trouble. As 
the water goes into the clear, green liquid in the glass, 
a decomposition takes place, and the resinous matter 
being held in suspension a strange, greenish, milky fluid 
is produced. The reason for this slow process of pour- 
ing in a few drop at a time is that the particles are more 
finely divided when decomposition takes place slowly, 
and it is asserted that the flavor is materially improved 
thereby, but we have never been able to ascertain any 
difference in the taste. Hau de vie de Cognac is pro- 
duced from the white wine of Cognac and Angouléme. 
Although cognac is a French drink, the business done 
in the district where it is manufactured is almost entirely 
with Britain, the trade with the rest of France being 
quite insignificant in comparison. British enterprise and 
capital have created the principal establishments in 
Cognac. The most important house is that of Hen- 
nessy, founded by an Irishman. Martell was a Jersey 
man. When brandy is first placed in the wooden vats 
it is almost white, but gradually dissolving the coloring 
matter from the oak it attains a mellow tint. When sent 
out in barrels it gets darker on its journey, but burnt 
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sugar is added to the eau de vie in bottles to bring it to 
the required shade, and as it becomes lighter in time, 
if it is intended to send the bottles long distances—to 
Australia, for instance—they have to make it darker in 
starting to allow for bleaching. Hennessy, perhaps 
sends out between two and three hundred thousand 
dozens of bottles of brandy in the course of the year, 
besides vast numbers of barrels of spirits which find 
their way to the uttermost ends of the earth. In France, 
asin Britain in years gone by, many doctors recom- 
mended brandy as a panacea for all the ills that flesh is 
heir to. One celebrated medicine man, Liebhart, was a 
right sturdy champion of the efficacy of this universal 
remedy, and gave it as his opinion that it was “a specific 
in toothache, to cure epilepsy and to make the hair 
grow.” One of the first victims in France to his faith 
in the remedial powers of cognac, was Charles le Mauvais, 
King of Navarre. After making tolerably free with it as 
a drink, he tried an external application of it to cure 
him of a bad attack of gout which his over-indulgence 
had brought on. He was wrapped in a sheet saturated 
with brandy, then sewn up in a kind of canvas bag. One 
evening, the valet, whose duty it was to remove the wrap- 
pings from the august toper, held the candle too close to 
his master, with the consequence that the spirit caught 
fire, and the King died a horrible death. As an ap- 
petizer, vermont or vermouth, holds a reputation not 
only in France but all over the Continent. For the last 
thirty years it has contributed with its cousin-german 
absinthe, to the demoralizing of the French nation; be- 
sides tending not a little to perpetuate the almost univer- 
sal complaint of dyspepsia amongst the people. Although 
largely made in Paris, and all over France and Switzer- 
land, the vermouth of Turin is considered the best. It 
is made from white wine, syrup, wormwood, quassia, etc. 
Kirsch is a favorite drink amongst the cochers and other 
drivers of Paris, and is found in every class of establish- 
ment where refreshments are vended. It is supposed to 
be made from cherry stones, and is called in Germany, 
hirschenwasser, cherry water, but it is superfluous to say 
that but a little of the vast quantity of kirsch consumed, 
contains anything obtained from the cherry, and but a 
fractional part comes from the Black Forest. It is drunk 
neat or with cassis, currant syrup, etc. Happily for the 
regular consumers of kirsch, it is generally considerably 
adulterated before it reaches them. The effect ona 
person who constantly absorbs this liquor may be im- 
agined, when we say that the acting ingredient of kirsch, 
and that which gives it its peculiar taste and smell of 
bitter almonds, is nothing less than a mild form of prus- 
sic acid. A liquor that finds favor with a large number 
of the lower classes of Paris, is marc. In the haunts of 
the rag-pickers, eau de vie de marc is consumed in vast 
quantities with deadly effect. The spirit, which gets its 
name from the German word mark, pulp of fruit, was 
obtained originally from the residue of grapes, after the 
wine had been extracted from them, or from the apple 
pulp after cider making. Now it is often made from 
grain, beet-root, potatoes, or wood-spirit; and is adult- 
erated with all that can conduce to render it one of the 
most soul.destroying compounds on earth, driving those 
who indulge in it to excess, into a state of drivelling 
idiocy. The manufacture of marc was commenced in 
Lorraine in 1696. It resembles in composition fafa, 
the spirit extracted from the sugar-cane, but contains 
more oil. Chartreuse liqueur is made by the austere 
brothers of the convent established by Saint Bruno, near 
Grenoble. These monks sleep, eat, and make this de- 
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licious liqueur in absolute silence and solitude, greeting 
each other when they pass only by a sign. Since 1296, 
this dreary tomb of human aspirations and hopes has 
never offered hospitality to a woman, although the pro- 
duce of its inmates is especially appreciated by the fair 
sex, and is looked upon as quite a ladies’ liqueur. There 
was a talk about an English company buying the rights 
to make and sell the green and yellow liquor which bears 
the Grande Chartreuse brand, but as the income from 
this source is several millions of francs a year, the holy 
friars wisely concluded to keep the secret of its manu- 
facture entirely to themselves. We will conclude with a 
list of some of the many other French drinks found in 
the restaurants of the boulevards. Curagoa, a liqueur 
made with orange peel and brandy, raspail, noyeau, 
kumel, white wine, clarets, etc.; cider, cergear, groseille, 
cassis, lemonade, anisette, byrrh and amer picon. 
The Greatest Banquet in the World—The N. Y. Sun 

The greatest banquet ever known to profane history 
was that to which the Mayors of France sat down in 
Paris on Aug. 18th, in the Palais de I’Industrie, as one 
of the features of the celebration of the events of 1789. 
Think of a formal banquet at which 13,000 people were 
regularly seated, and which required the provision of 
80,000 plates, 52,000 glasses, 27,000 bottles of wine, and 
nearly 1,400 waiters and scullions! It was a feast that 
paled old Rome and the Cxsars. The whole of the 
ground floor of the Palais de l’Industrie was crowded 
with tables. In the centre was a high platform adorned 
with choice flowers, on which stood a large table, re- 
served for M. Carnot, the Ministers, the Prefect of the 
Seine, the President of the Paris Municipal Council, and 
others, including the Mayor of Lyons, and the Mayor 
of the smallest commune. Most of the fish was cooked 
the night before, and from an early hour in the morning 
the mditres d hétel were busily engaged in carving the 
viands and preparing enormous salads. A very tasteful 
menu, adorned with the arms of Paris and further em- 
bellished with a portrait of M. Carnot was presented to 
each guest. The dinner was the talk of Paris even the 
day before it took place. Every available concierge in 
the quarter who knew something about waiting at table 
had been pressed into the service. It had even been 
reported that a kind of rehearsal had been held with a 
view to ascertaining whether the arrangements already 
made would suffice; but how could one rehearse a gigan- 
tic meal of which 13,000 sturdy functionaries were to 
partake and be satisfied. Enough to say that 80,000 
plates had to be provided, with 52,000 glasses of divers 
shapes and sizes, and knives, forks, and spoons in pro- 
portion; and that seventy-five cooks were recruited for 
the meal, with an additional personnel of 1,300 waiters, 
scullions, cellarmen, and helps of various sorts and de- 
grees. Twenty-seven thousand bottles of wine had been 
provided for the feast, not to speak of mineral and other 
waters, while soup, fish, meat, and poultry had been ac- 
cumulated by the hogshead and the ton for this army 
corps of guests. Thirty thousand rolls constituted an- 
other feature of the commissariat. The setting of the 
table began the day before. Every possible precaution 
had been taken that not one of the Mayors should be 
sent away even half empty. It was not to be a scram- 
bling meal. Everything was to be done methodically. 
It had been settled that the Mayors, with a few excep- 
tions, should be seated according to their respective de- 
partments, some of which had sent 300, 400, and even 
500 men, some barely a score. One Mayor represented 
a commune containing only eighteen inhabitants. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK—CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 





Dad’s Favorite Gal—E. H.—New Orleans Picayune 

I had been assisting in decorating the little Episcopal 
church, and as we stood at the door before leaving, some 
one remarked, “The church is dressed, as if for a 
bride.” Then, as we stood chatting, a lad with red hair 
came to the foot of the steps and beckoned to me, and I 
saw he had been weeping. He said abruptly: 

“My name’s Smith. Sis is dead, and Dad says will 
you ask parson to be here at 4 0’clock ? And will your 
folks join in with the funeral when we pass your house ? 
Cause Sis’ funeral is going to be so small. There ain’t 
many wagons out our way nohow. 

“ Dad’s got a powerful heap of friends in the country; 
but’s too fur for em to walk in. Sis done took a notion 
to be brought here, cause she belonged to this church; 
and Dad told er fore she died not to be oneasy about it, 
he'd bring her hisself, and it was a sight of comfort to 
Sis. Neighbor Jones told Dad he’d drive the wagon 
with the coffin. Dad thanked him, but he’d promised 
Sis hisself, he lowed. Guess I kin tell Dad you'll speak 
to the parson? It would make his mind easy like, 
cause he said he knowed your pa and he was a likely 
man, always a-sticking to a-doing what he said.” 

“Indeed you can,” I replied, and I then inquired if 
his sister had long been ill. 

“She ain’t never been sick at all; but "bout a year 
ago Sis’ beau, Alec, fell off a schooner and was drowned. 
Sis ain’t ever had no courage since, and took to gettin 
poor lookin and white, and coughed most of the time. 
The doctor lowed it was sumption; but no one ever 
hearn Sis say nothin ailed her, ceptin she was tired. 

“Dad took on powerful the night fore she died; said 
she was his favorite gal, and he just couldn’t gin her up 
nohow; and laid his head on the bed and cried like a 
baby; but Sis done raised herself up sprightly, she pats 
Dad on the head, and says sort’er pleadin like, ‘ Dad, 
let me go, I ain’t ever goin to be tired no more, and, 
Daddy, I'll see Alec soon; think on that.’ Sis put her 
hand in his’n an kinder smiled at him like a child, and 
Dad never let go on it till the sun was arising, when 
she gin a big sigh and they told Dad she was gone. 

“Dad he’s mighty quiet; he done made the coffin his 
self—for Dad’s a carpenter, you know—he’s covered it 
all with white, and it looks powerful neat. He ain’t 
let one on us lay a finger on it to help him, he ain’t.” 

Then the poor lad, completely overcome, sobbed 
aloud, pulled his cap over his eyes and started off at a 
sharp pace; as I stood where he had left me, brushing 
the tears from my own eyes, he called back: 

“TI say, Miss, if we are late you won’t let the parson 
give us up, will you? Cause the spokes in that dang 
wagon Dad borrowed is powerful weak, and we will 
have to come them eight miles creepy like.” 

I answered him the parson would wait until midnight 
if necessary, and indeed the last rays of the sun were 
getting low when I joined the sad little cortége coming 
so slow down the street, two horsemen ahead, then Dad 
driving the shabby little wagon with a white sheet thrown 
over it to protect the white coffin, which looked weird 
in the waning light; then followed three or four dilapi- 
dated vehicles with mourners, and that was Sis’ funeral. 

As we turned the corner to the churchyard the tolling 
of the bell began, and when we reached the church, Dad 
got down, and with trembling hands led the wagon to 


the very steps, and only then was he able, at the foot 
of the little Greek cross, to give her into other hands. 

To the solemn words, “I am the resurrection and the 
life,” we entered the church. Surely, I think, “The 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding,” is there. 
The last rays of sunlight had touched the stained glass 
windows, and the beautiful little edifice was all aglow 
with crimson and gold light. It touches tenderly the 
poor little white coffin until it was poor no longer. Dad 
it clothed in royal purple, and as he stood with folded 
arms and uplifted eyes, the figures of “Faith” and 
“Hope” in a memorial window seemed to say: “Only 
be thou strong and very courageous, for the Lord, thy 
God, is with thee.” Was it prophecy or fancy, who can 
say ? The golden crown from an opposite window de- 
scended upon the silvered head of the white-robed priest 
saint-like, with a very glory of ight around him. The choir 
softly sings: “Art thou weary,” but at the fifth stanza: 

‘* Tf I still hold closely to him, 
What hath he at last ? 
Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, 

Jordan passed.” 
the notes of the little soprano died away in a sob, 
and we left. the flower-decked church and golden lights, 
and Sis was laid to rest in the peaceful little churchyard. 
Dad broke down once, and Symanthy, Dad’s oldest gal, 
forgot all save her great sympathy for him, and raising 
herself on tiptoe kissed him, and as the last words of 
the benediction were pronounced, a mocking-bird, as if 
to assure us that death is only seemingly sad, sang the 
wildest, gladdest song I ever heard from the throat of a 
bird; and so we left Sis with the music of the birds, the 
soft sighing of the sweet old pines and the sound of the 
sobbing waves on the white, white beach, while Dad and 
his sad little band of mourners went away on their eight 
weary miles home in the darkening lonely night. 
Jimmy's Converston—Anntie T. Slosson—“ Fishin’ Jimmy” 

There was no irreverence in Fishin’ Jimmy. He pos- 
sessed a deep and profound veneration for all things 
spiritual and heavenly; but it was the veneration of a 
little child—perfect confidence and utter frankness. 

“ As I was tellin’ ye,” he said, “I allers loved fishin’ 
an’ knowed ‘twas the best thing in the hull airth. I 
knowed it larnt ye more about creeters an’ yarbs an’ 
stuns an’ water than books could tell ye. I knowed it 
made folks patienter an’ commonsenser an’ weather-wiser 
an’ cuter gen’ally; gin’em more fac’lty than all the school 
larnin’ in creation. I knowed it was more fillin’ than 
vittles, more rousin’ than whiskey, more soothin’ than 
lodlum. I knowed it cooled ye off when ye was het, an’ 
het ye when ye was cold. I knowed all that, o’ course— 
any fool knows it. But—will ye b’l’eve it ?—I was 
more’n twenty-one year old, a man growed, ’fore I foun’ 
out why ’t was that away. Father an’ mother was Chris- 
tian folks, good out-an’-out Calv’nist Baptist from over 
East’n way. They fetched me up right, made me go to 
meetin’ an’ read a chapter every Sunday, an’ say a hymn 
Sat’day night a’ter washin’; an’ I useter say my prayers 
mos’ nights. I wa’n’t a bad boy as boys go. But no- 
body thought o’ tellin’ me the one thing, jest the one 
single thing, that’d ha’ made all the diffunce. I knowed 
about God, an’ how he made me an’ made the airth, an’ 
everythin’, an’ once I got thinkin’ about that, an’ I 
asked my father if God made the fishes. He said 
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*course he did, the sea an’ all that in ’em is; but some- 
how that did n’t seem to mean nothin’ much to me, an’ 
I lost my int’rist agin. An’ I read the Scripter account 
o’ Jonah an’ the big fish, an’ all that in Job about pullin’ 
out levi’thing with a hook an’ stickin’ fish spears in his 
head, an’ some parts in them queer books nigh the end 
o’ the ole Test’ment about fish-ponds an’ fish-gates, an’ 
how the fishers shall l’ment—everything I could pick out 
about fishin’ an’ sech; but it did n’t come home to me. 

“But one day—it’s more’n forty year ago now, but I 
rec’lect it same’s ’twas yest’day —I heerd —suthin’— 
diffunt. I was down in the village one Sunday; it wa’n’t 
very good fishin’the streams was too full; an’ I thought 
I'd look into the ole union meetin’-house ’s I went by. 

“*Twas late, ’most ‘eleven o’clock, an’ the sarm’n had 
begun. There was a strange man a-preachin’, some one 
from over to the hotel. I never heerd his name, I never 
seed him from that day to this; but I knowed his face. 
Queer enough I’d seed him a-fishin’, I never knowed he 
was a min’ster; he did n’t look like one. He went about 
like areal fisherman, with ole clo’es an’ an ole hat with 
hooks stuck in it, an’ big rubber boots, an’ he fished, 
reely fished, I mean—ketched ’em. I guess ’twas that 
made me liss’n a leetle sharper ’n us’al, for I never seed a 
fishin’ mins’ter afore. There wa’n’t nosarm’n; not what 
I'd been raised to think was the on’y true kind. There 
wa'n’t no heads, no fustlys nor sec’ndlys, nor fin’ly 
bruthrins, but the first thing I knowed I was hearin’ a 
story, an’ twas a fishin’ story. "Twas about Some One— 
I had n’t the least idee then who ‘twas, an’ how much 
it all meant—Some One that was dreffle fond o’ fishin’ 
an’ fishermen, Some One that sot everythin’ by the 
water, and useter go along by the leks an’ ponds, an’ sail 
on ’em, an’ talk with the men that was fishin’. An’ how 
the fishermen all liked him, ’nd asked his ’dvice, an’ done 
jest ’s he telled ’em about the likeliest places to fish; an’ 
how they allers ketched more for mindin’ him; an’ how 
when he was a-preachin’ he would n’t go into a big 
meetin’-house an’ talk to rich folks all slicked up, but 
he’d jest go out in a fishin’ boat, an’ ask the men to 
shove out a mite, an’ he’d talk to the folks on shore, the 
fishin’ folks an’ their wives an’ the boys an’ gals playin’ 
on the shore. An’ then, best o’ everythin’, he telled 
how when he was a-choosin’ the men to go about with 
him an’ help him an’ larn his ways so’s to come a’ter 
him, he fust o’ all picked out the men he'd seen every 
day fishin’, an’ mebbe fished with hisself; for he knowed 
’em an’ knowed he could trust ’em. 

* An’ then he telled us about the day when this preacher 
come along by the lake—a dreffle sightly place, this 
min’ster said—an’ come acrost two men he knowed 
well; they was brothers, an’ they was a-fishin’. An’ he 
jest asked ’em in his pleasant-spoken, frien’ly way—there 
wa’n’t never sech a drawin’, takin’, lovin’ way with any 
one afore as this man had, the min’ster said—he jest 
asked ’em to come along with him; an’ they lay down 
their poles an’ their lines an’ everythin’, an’ jined him. 
An’ then he come along a spell further, an’ he sees two 
boys out with their ole father, an’ they was settin’ in a 
boat an’ fixin’ up their tackle, an’ he asked ’em if they'd 
jine him, too, an’ they jest dropped all their things, an’ 
left the ole man with the boat an’ the fish an’ the bait 
an’-follered the preacher. I don’t tell it very good. 
I’ve read it an’ read it sence that; but I want to make 
ye see how it sounded to me, as the min’ster telled it. 
Ye see I'd no idee who the story was about, the man put 
it so plain, without any cometo-passes an’ whuffers an’ 
thuffers, an’ I never conceited ’twas a Bible narr’tive. 
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“ An’ so fust thing I knowed I says to myself, ‘ That’s 
the kind o’ teacher I want. If I could come acrost a 
man like that, I'd jest foller him, too, through thick an’ 
thin.’ Well, I can’t put the rest on it into talk very 
good; ’tain't jest the kind o’ thing to speak on ’fore 
folks, even sech good friends as you. I ain’t the sort to 
go back on my word,—fishermen ain’t, ye know,—an’ 
what I'd said to myself ’fore I knowed who I was bind- 
in’ myself to, I stuck to a’terwards when I knowed all 
about him. For ’taint for me to tell ye, who ’ve got so 
much more larnin’ than me, that there was a dreffle lot 
more to that story than the fishin’ part. That lovin’, 
givin’ up, suff’rin’, dyin’ part, ye know it all yerself, an’ 
I can’t kinder say much on it, ’cept when I’m jest ail 
alone by myself, or—'long o’ him. 

“That a’ternoon I took my ole Bible that I had n’t 
read much sence I growed up, an’ I went out into the 
woods ’long the river, an’ ’stid o’ fishin’ I jest sot down 
an’ read that hull story. Now ye know it yerself by 
heart, an’ ye’ve knowed it all yer born days, so ye can’t 
begin to tell how new an’ ’stonishin’ ’twas to me, an’ 
how findin’ so much fishin’ in it kinder helped me un- 
nerstan’ an’ b’l’eve it every mite, an’ take it right hum 
to me to foller an’ live up to’s long ’s I live an’ breathe. 
Did j‘ever think on it, reely ? I tell ye, his r’liging’s a 
fishin’ r’liging all through. His friends was fishin’ folks; 
his pulpit was a fishin’ boat, or the shore o’ the lake; he 
loved the ponds an’ streams; an’ when his d’sciples went 
out fishin’, if he did n't go hisself with ’em, he’d go a’ter 
’em, walkin’ on the water, to cheer ’em an’ comfort ’em. 

“ An’ he was allers ’round the water; for the story’ll 
say, ‘he come to the sea-shore’, or ‘he begun to teach 
by the sea-side,’ or agin, ‘he entered into a boat,’ an’ 
‘he was in the stern o’ the boat, asleep.’ 

* An’ he used fish in his mir’cles. He fed that crowd 
o’ folks on fish when they was hungry, bought ’em from 
a little chap on the shore. I’ve oft’n thought how dreffle 
tickled that boy mut ’a’ been to have him take them 
fish. Mebbe they wa’n’t nothin’ but shiners, but the 
fust the little feller’d ever ketched; an’ boys set a heap 
on their fust ketch. He was dreffle good to child’en, ye 
know. An’ who'd he come to a’ter he’d died, an’ ris 
again? Why, he come down to the shore ‘fore day- 
light, an’ looked off over the pond to where his ole frien’s 
was a-fishin’. Ye see they’d gone out jest to quiet 
their minds an’ keep up their sperrits; ther’s nothin’ like 
fishin’ for that, ye know, an’ they’d been in a heap 0’ 
trubble. When they was settin’ up the night afore, 
worryin’ an’ wond’rin’ an’ s’misin’ what was goin’ ter 
become on ’em without their master, Peter’d got kinder 
desprit, an’ he up an’ says in his quick way, says he, 
‘Anyway, I’m goin’ a-fishin’.’ An’ they all see the 
sense on it,—any fisherman would,—an’ they says, says 
they, ‘We'll go ‘long too.’ But they didn’t ketch any 
thin’. I suppose they couldn’t fix their minds on it, an’ 
everythin’ went wrong like. But when mornin’ come 
creepin’ up over the mountings, fust thin’ they knowed 
they see him on the bank, an’ he called out to ’em ta 
know if they’d ketched anythin’. The water jest run 
down my cheeks when I heerd the min’ster tell that. 
For’t seems ’s if it might ’a’ been me in that boat, who 
heern that v’ice I loved so dreffle well speak up again 
so nat’ral from the bank there. An’ he eat some o’ their 
fish ! O’ course he done it to sot their minds easy, to 
show ’em he wa’n’t quite a sperrit yit, but jest their own 
ole frien’ who’d been out in the boat with ’em so many, 
many times. But seems to me, jest the fac’ he done it 
kinder makes fish an’ fishin’ diffunt from any other thing 
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in the hull airth. I tell ye them four books that gin his 
story is chock fuli o’ things that go right to the heart o’ 
fishermen,—nets, an hooks, an’ boats, an’ the shores, 
an’ the sea, an’ the mountings, Peter’s fishin’-coat, lilies, 
an’ sparrers, an’ grass o’ the fields, an’ all about the 
evenin’ sky bein’ red or lowerin’, an’ fair or foul weather. 

“ It’s an out-doors, woodsy, country story, ’sides bein’ 
the heav’nliest one that was ever telled. I read the hull 
Bible, as a duty ye know. I read the epis’les, but some- 
how they don’t come home to me. Paul was a great 
man, a dreffle smart scholar, but he was raised in the 
city, I guess, an’ when I go from the gospils into Paul’s 
writin’s, it’s like goin’ from the woods an’ hills an’ streams 
into the streets of a big city like Concord or Manch’ster.” 

The Story of Skeery Lucy—Sarge—Atlanta Constitution 

“Skeery Lucy! was what they called her,” said 
Plunkett, as he chunked the fire and seated himself. 

“As a little girl at school, the teacher called her 
‘Timid J.ucy,’ but all the scholars knowed her as 
‘Skeery Lucy,’ for she went by that name among all the 
settlement folks, and her own daddy and mammy said 
the name suited her character. 

“When she growed up and got married she was just 
the same, and when John, her old man, would be a little 
late in getting home at night he’d find her shut up tight 
in the house, with the doors all locked and every table 
and old bench and chairs piled up ergin them. 

“The name of ‘Skeery Lucy’ clung to her for a long 
time, and I guess she deserved it, for she’d squeal at 
a lizard or a frog and take a fit almost if she seed a 
snake, but when old Sherman come down here she done 
what most any man would erbin erfraid to do, and they 
quit calling her ‘Skeery Lucy’ after that, and that’s 
what I want to tell you erbout. 

“She was left with four little children to scuffle for 
when John went off to Virginia, and it was mighty hard 
getting along at best, but as the armies got nearer and 
nearer things got scarcer and scarcer and Lucy got 
scarier than ever. The big guns could be heard for a 
long time before we seed the Yankees, and Lucy just 
looked like she couldn’t stand it, and the folks in the 
settlement said she’d die just from fright and anxiety. 

“ But everybody had to scuffle, and one morning Lucy 
waked up with not a crust of bread in the house, and 
the children were swinging onto her dress and apron cry- 
ing for something to eat, and there was no other way 
but for her to start out and get a little meal for ’em. 
She shut the children up in the house and put out across 
the field to the mill, and they, poor little things sat, 
all in a huddle, scared as rabbits at everything that 
cracked or made a fuss, and whispered to each other. 

* * ** * ** ** 

“‘Sherman’s army was making for the railroad—they’d 
got down the night before and Lucy didn’t know it. 

“ Hardee’s army was moving to meet the Yankees 
and to keep them from getting to the railroad, and Lucy 
didn’t know nothing erbout that. 

“She had just got to the mill and stepped upon the 
platform when down through the woods came Hardee’s 
line of battle at a double quick, and before she had time 
to think they were past, throwed out skirmishers. 

“Sherman's line was coming toward Hardee, and it 
was only a few minutes till the fight would begin. 

“Lucy thought of her little children shut up in the 
house, and knowed how scared they’d be when they 
heard somany men. She didn’t know yet it was a fight. 





“She started in a run toward her house, intending to 
get there before Hardee’s troops. 


But old Sherman was 
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coming to meet them; it would only be a minute till there 
would be warm times between Lucy and her house. 

“The skirmishers began to pop their guns up and 
down the line, and here come a battery dashing through 
a road in the woods, and unlimbered in a twinkling and 
let in, and then the fight had started. 

“Lucy’s house was between the two lines. She seed 
a shell hit the chimney and scatter the bricks and rocks. 
She thought of her four little children that were huddled 
up and couldn’t get out and she didn’t stop. 

“The balls were flying thick from one line of battle 
to the other, but she dashed through Hardee’s line and 
went up through the cotton patch the same as a deer. 
The soldiers screamed ‘come back; lay down! you'll 
be killed,’ but through it all she went and dashed ergin 
the door and fell in ermong her little children. 

“Just then a bomb struck one corner of the house 
and scattered splinters everywhere. The children were 
clinging to her and er screaming at the top of their. 
voices. Another shell hit the house and took away one 
gable end and the minnie balls were pattering the same 
as hail. She grabbed the smallest child up on her left 
arm and made the rest jine hands and then took hold 
of the end chi'd’s hand and out they dashed into the 
open field between the two armies. 

“The Yankee line was the first to see them as they 
went stumbling, falling, and rolling over the cotton rows, 
and they yelled like madmen: 

*« * A truce, a truce, a truce!’ 

“Then Hardee’s men seed what was up and they 
waved their caps and jumped up and down and yelled: 

“* A truce, a truce, a truce!’ 

“In less time than it takes to tell you, the firing 
ceased and a hundred men from Hardee’s line rushed 
for the children and Lucy, and the first ones to them 
grabbed ’em in their arms and were back over the hill 
in a minute and the bitter fight went on. 

* * * * * * 

“She’s never been called ‘Skeery Lucy’ from that day 
to this, and old Sherman said the next day he woulder 
lost the battle rather than kill so brave a woman.” 

Mickey's Chickens—Ernest Jarrold—N. Y. Evening Sun 

Last spring when the lingering snow in the hollows of 
the wood had melted and trickled down the rocks to the 
Rondout creek, a staid and motherly partridge built a 
nest in a hollow log and deposited within its cozy 
environment of leaves and pine needles thirteen speckled 
eggs. One day, far down the dim aisles of the wood 
she heard the sound of coming footsteps. The partridge 
squatted closer down upon the eggs, and no eye but 
that of a fox could have seen the difference between her 
brown back and that of the rotten log. Her little heart 
beat hard with excitement and fear, but the palpitation 
failed even to stir the soft feathers under her wing. Her 
eyes glittered like twin beads as she peeped out of her 
hiding place. The big pine sang a low soothing psalm 
and a chipmunk stuck its head out of a hole in an oak- 
tree near by. But above the sound of the psalm the 
footsteps were heard by the partridge coming nearer 
and nearer. There were shuffling sounds in the dried 
leaves, and at intervals the breaking of a twig sounded 
sharply in the silence of the still wood. 

Then from around the trunk of a big hemlock which 
had tossed its green arms in the sunlight for forty years 
came the figure of a sneaking boy with a bow-gun held 
in the hollow of his right arm. By this time the partridge 
was standing up in the nest. Her neck was outstretched 
and every fibre in her little feathered body was tense 
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with excitement. Nearer and nearer came the boy, his 
eyes roving through the wood in search of a victim for 
his arrow. The chipmunk ran down the oak and jumped 
upon the log in which the partridge was palpitating. 

The twang of a bowstring cut the air and a wooden 
bolt with a shingle nail in its head shot by so close that 
its passage stirred the fur of the squirrel. The squirrel 
whisked out of sight and the partridge, with a loud whirr 
which startled the boy, flew into a laurel brake near by. 

* * * * - . os 

The old Dominick hen wanted to sit. She had tried 
to satisfy her natural instinct in the wood-box. When 
driven from this retreat by Mrs. Finn’s broom she nestled 
in Mr. Finn’s old felt hat. Here, too, she was foiled in 
her purpose by a pailful of cold water, which perceptibly 
dampened her enthusiasm and her feathers. Still she 
persevered in her efforts at propagation and was found 
late in the afternoon, after drying herself in the sun, 
trying to scratch a hole in the best quilt upon the parental 
Finn bed. To this Mrs. Finn objected with a broom. 

“ Ye ould blatherskite!”’ said she, bringing the broom 
down upon the bed, for the hen wasn’t there when the 
broom came down. “ Musha, but I’ll wring yer neck 
wid me fist whin I lay me hands on ye! Phy don’t ye 
g’ out an’ play marvels wid th’ gravel stones stead o’ 
foolin’ there wid me best quilt ?” 

The old hen wandered around the yard disconsolately. 
Life had no charms for her in her uneasy condition of 
mind. Besides, there were no eligible places in the 
yard in which to carry out her designs. Her miserable 
condition provoked the sympathy of little Mike, and he 
decided that she should have the pleasure of setting on 
a nest of eggs if he could by hook or crook procure 
them for her. For two days, after school hours, he 
searched the borders of Brown’s pond for duck eggs, 
and was fortunate in finding two. These were stowed 
away in an old hat in the cellar, and the hen, with a 
glad cluckle of content settled herself uponthem. That 
afternoon he went off hunting in the woods. 

* * * * * * 

When the partridge flew off her nest little Mike ex- 
amined the hollow log and found thirteen speckled eggs. 
Warm and smooth they felt in his palms. Holding them 
close against his breast to preserve the heat, he started 
on a run for home and dashed into the cellar. His eyes 
danced with self-gratulation as he said: 

“Shoo, Nanny, be quiet till I give ye some more eggs 
as’ll hatch out foine wild chickens.” 

The hen squawked a gentle protest against being dis- 
turbed and then settled down to her work again. Dur- 
ing the period of incubation little Mike attended to the 
wants of the hen with jealous care. Corn and meal 
were always right under her beak, and water in an old 
tomato can stood so near that she did not have to leave 
her nest. Every evening when he returned from school 
little Mike paid a visit to the hen to see how she was 
getting along, and each time he came he lifted the hen 
from the eggs to see if there was life in them. This 
continued for three weeks, until one evening on opening 
the cellar door he found two little ducklings with pieces 
of shell clinging to their backs peeping in the cellar. 
The hen was ina quandary. The partridge eggs beneath 
- her were yet whole and she was divided in her affections 
for the hatched and the unhatched. She decided, how- 
ever, to continue operations on the partridge eggs and 
a few days later they, too, had developed into chickens. 

The whole Finn family were so tickled at the result 
ef the Dominick hen’s efforts that they could scarcely 
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contain themselves. Mrs. Finn insisted that the brood 
should be brought up out of the cellar into the kitchen. 
Here the little partridges hid behind the wood box in a 
frightened covey. They were startled by the least sound 
and whisked out of sight at the raising of a finger. 

“ Faix,” said Mr. Finn, as he gazed upon the bunches 
of brown feathers darting hither and thither, “thim 
wild chickens bates the Dootch fur quickness. Begorra, 
but they’re fly. Musha, but they hav’ no tails!” 

“Don’t frecken yersel’,” said his wife, “they'll hav’ 
foine tails gin six wakes.” 

Mickey was so tickled with his new charge that he 
hated to go to school. One day he put two of the par- 
tridges in his trousers pocket, and took them with him. 
They got out of his desk when he was called up to the 
spelling class, and great confusion prevailed until the 
wild chickens had flown out of the open window. 

* * * * * * 

And so the summer faded away into the autumn. 
And October’s chill breath began to kill the leaves in 
Lindsley’s Wood. By this time the partridges had be- 
come strong of wing, and following their native instincts 
made short excursions into the fields near by. Mrs. 
Finn was in a state of constant fear lest they should 
not come back, but every evening when the pan of corn- 
meal was set out in the back yard the partridges and the 
ducks were there feeding amicably together. 

* * * * * * 

Thursday, Oct. 4th, had been set apart as a day of 
feasting. Mrs. Finn had decided to kill six of the part- 
ridges on the previous evening, and Mr. Cronin, the 
accordion player, Mrs. Doolan and her boy Jack, Mike 
Murphy and his wife, and Mike Welsh and the sharer 
of his joys and sorrows, had been invited to attend. It 
was decided, after a long consultation between Mrs. 
O’Brien and Mrs. Finn, that the wild chickens should be 
served up in a potpie with appropriate accompaniments 
of sliced potatoes, sweet marjory, thyme, onions, carrots 
and other herb and vegetable delicacies. 

It was the twilight hour in the Finn back yard when 
the frogs were beginning to croak and the whippoorwill 
over the hill was piping his lay. Shadows of the evening 
were stealing across the sky. Paler and paler grew the 
clouds, and over against the horizon the outlines of 
Lindsley’s Wood were fading against the eastern sky. 
Mrs. Finn and her boy were sitting on the doorstep 
watching the partridges eat their evening meal and 
loathed to begin the slaughter of the innocents for the 
morrow’s potpie, when across the meadows between the 
shanty and the wood there came a curious muffled sound. 

“ Fwhat is that ?” said Mrs. Finn. 

“It’s mesel’ doesn’t know,” replied Mickey. 

Again the sound came over the wide reaches of 
meadow land. It attracted the attention of the part- 
ridges. They lifted their heads from the pan of corn- 
meal and clustered together. The sound was like soft 
beating on a muffled drum. There was a sudden move- 
ment among the partridges, then as one bird they rose 
into the air with a whirr which startled Mickey and his 
mother to their feet. Huddled close together in a bunch 
which could have been covered by a quilt the partridges 
fiew. There was a fleeting glimpse of brown feathers, a 
rush of beating wings, and the deep shadows of Lindley’s 
Wood closed over the fleeing birds. 

Mickey looked at his mother in wild-eyed astonish- 
ment. Then he managed to stammer out: 

““M-m-mother, the ould chicken in the wood called 
the little wans, an’ sure an’ they’ve gone home to her!” 
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October—Elisha Norman Gunnison—Century 

The partridge drums; the plover’s call 
Salutes the sportsman’s ear, 

And just above the waterfall 
The fisher sets his weir. 

The reddened leaves with withered wings 
Sweeps lightly to the sod, 

And Autumn walks the land and sings, 
With rustling sandals shod. 


In October—George Arnold 
O’er hill and field, October’s glories fade ; 

O’er hiil and field the blackbirds southward fly ; 
The brown leaves rustle down the forest glade, 
Where naked branches make a fitful shade, 

And the last blooms of autumn withered lie. 


The berries on the hedgerow ripen well, 
Holly and cedar, burning bush and brier; 
The partridge drums in some half-hidden dell, 
Where all the ground is gemmed with leaves that fell, 
Last storm, from the tall maple’s crown of fre. 


The chirp of crickets and the hum of bees 
Come faintly up from marsh and meadow land, 
Where reeds and rushes whisper in the breeze, 
And sunbeams slant between the .noss-grown trees, 
Green on the grass and golden on the sand. 


From many a tree whose tangled boughs are bare 
Lean the rich clusters of the clambering vine ; 
October’s mellow hazes dim the air 
Upon the uplands, and the valley where 
The distant steeples of the village shine. 


Adown the brook the dead leaves whirling go; 
Above the brook the scarlet sumachs burn; 

The lonely heron sounds his note of woe 

In gloomy forest swamp where rankly grow 
The crimson cardinal and feathery fern 


Autumn is sad: a cold blue horizon 

Darkly encircles chequered fields and farms, 
Where late the gold of ripening harvests shone, 

And Autumn moans the loss of Summer’s charms. 


Woodbines tn October—Chirlotte F. Bates 
As dyed in blood the streaming vines appear, 
While long and low the wind about them grieves ; 
The heart of autumn must have broken here, 
And poured its treasure out upon the leaves. 


Fall Fragments—John James Piatt 

I left this sumach bough with crimson flare 
And, touched with subtle pangs of dreamy pain, 

Through the dark wood a torch I seem to bear 
In Autumn’s funeral trai. 

* * * * * * 

A flushed cathedral, grand with loneliness, 
Gloomy with light and bright with shadow, seems 
Thy catholic air, October. Holiest gleams 

A light like angels in each dim recess 
Through the stained oriels of the east and west, 


October Days—Mrs. Ellen P. Allerton 
Push back the ¢urtains and fling wide the door, 
Shut not away the light nor the sweet air, 
Let chequered sunbeams play upon the floor, 
And on my head low-bowed, and on my hair. 


Would I could sing in words of melody, 
The hazy sweetness of this wondrous time! 
Low would I pitch my voice: the song should be 
A soft low chant, set to a dreamy rhyme. 


No loud high notes for tender days like these. 
No trumpet tones, no swelling words of pride, 

Beneath these skies, so like dim summer seas, 
Where hazy ships of cloud at anchor ride. 





At peace are earth and sky, where softly fall 
The brown leaves at my feet. <A holy palm 
Rests in a benediction over all. 
O silent peace! O days of silent calm ! 


And passion, like the winds, lies hushed and still ; 

A throng of gentle thoughts, sweet, calm, and pure, 
Knock at my door and lightly cross the sill. 

Would that their feet might stay, their reign endure! 


But storms will come. The haze upon the hills 
Will yield to blinding gusts of sleet and snow ; 
And, for this peace that all my being fills, 
The tides of battle shall surge to and fro. 


Early Autumn—Albert Laighton 
The world puts on its robes of glory now 
The very flowers are tinged with deeper dyes, 
The waves are bluer, and the angels pitch 
Their shining tents along the sunset skies. 


The distant hills are crowned with purple mist, 
The days are mellow and the long calm nights 

To wondering eyes, like weird magicians show 
The shifting splendors of the northern lights. 


The generous earth spreads out her fruitful store, 

And all the fields are decked with ripened sheaves ; 
Whiie in the woods at Autumn’s rustling step, 

The maples blush through all their trembling leaves, 


Frost—Park Benjamin—Poems 

Frost, the destroyer, hath begun his work 

Upon the foliage; leaves that were as bright, 

With the clear dew upon them, as the light 
Of lucent emeralds, show that in them lurk 
Decay and death,—for the rich, hectic glow 

Is burning in their cheeks, and they will fall 
Before, with tender ministry, the snow 

Shall hide them under an unspotted pall. 


The Golden Days—Henry Sylvester Cornwell 

What royal pomp invests these golden days, 

Where the oblique and unaweary sun, 

His bright ecliptic journey almost run, 

Kisses the leaning globe with tempered rays! 
What pageantries of color blush or blaze 

Along the woods, of crimson, gold, and dun, 

When sunset strikes the mountains, one by one, 
And kindles them to splendor as we gaze! 

So dies the year in beauty. On her cheek 

This hectic soon will pale, and wan and weak, 
And all bereaved of her imperial charms, 
Winter shall fold her in his icy arms, 

And draw above her form his spotless shroud, 

While woodland winds shall wail with sorrow loud! 


An Autumn Landscape—Edgar Fawcett—Alan Elliot 
The withering splendor of slim golden-rods 
Plume many a knoll, and rich imperial tints 
Yet linger in the clustering aster’s sprays, 
The encrimsoned sumach’s lifted garnet knots 
Of fruitage, and a murmurous maple grove 
Blazed as with blended scarlets, pinks, and golds 
Of some thick gaudy stuff from Orient looms. 
Those plenteous vines, the ivies of our West, 
Wrapped with their vivid and luxurious red 
The yellowing hickory’s trunk o’er the dark fringe 
Of oval cedars: heavy from lithe stems 
Drooped the black lustrous beads of the elder-flower 
And roseate on their pricky girandoles 
Burned the pale delicate thistles like thin flames. 
Faint lazy airs went wandering o’er the land, 
Rustling the brittle pomp of low-fallen leaves, 
And at the pale sky’s limit, velvet soft, 
One stagnant ring of smoky purple drowsed. 
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ELOQUENT SERMONS BY “THE MODERN SAVONAROLA” 





The extracts herewith are from the Florentine ser- 
mons of Padre Agostino Montefeltro, the wonderfully 
eloquent monk who has been creating such a sensation 
in Rome and throughout the religious world. The 
Elettrico —a Florence newspaper — which stenographi- 
cally reported and printed the sermons the afternoon of 
delivery—thus describes the method of this modern 
Savonarola: ‘“ At the end of the first period he has won 
the hearts of his audience, and there is no doubt as to 
the fascination of his eloquence. Without ever losing 
its virile, incisive character, it easily lends itself to paint 
the fond picture of home life, to pity suffering, to brand 
iniquity with righteous indignation, and, divinely inspired, 
to soar into the very presence of God. Rapt in pro- 
found interest, breathless, intent, the people follow him, 
drawn upward irresistibly by the golden thread of his 
eloquence. Step by step he raises them up the ladder of 
faith, till, with a firm but reverent hand, he can lift the 
veil of the unseen and infinite and bid them look within. 
Thence, with sudden alternation from that supreme 
height, he turns their gaze back upon the world. With 
accents of the deepest tenderness he speaks of the sor- 
rows of mankind, and counts, as it were, one by one, 
the tear-drops of humanity. There is one stern word 
of warning to recall their responsibilities to the great 
and powerful of the earth; and then to the poor and 
needy, to those who weep the bitter tears of misery, 
with darkness in their lives and despair in their souls. 
‘Lift up your hearts,’ he cries, ‘lift up your hearts: you 
are God’s own people. He has chosen you for His own 
possession.’ And those who are hanging breathless on 
his words feel that at that moment God is very near to 
them. A thrill of rapture runs through the vast con- 
gregation, which, but for a feeling of reverence, would, 
burst forth in a transport of thunderous applause.” 





As to the Origin of Humanity: 

My brethren, Materialists, philosophers, Positivists, 
only resolve part of the problem. From the beginning 
man has asked himself three questions: Who am I? 
Whence do I come? Whither amI going? They re- 
ply to the first and the last of these questions, but what 
of the second ? No one has answered it. Humanity is 
vast, it is infinite, for it has no end: but what is the 
origin of humanity ? According to their system, the 
nearer a man approaches to his origin, the more insignif- 
icant he becomes. Were he, however, but an atom, 
the existence of that atom must be admitted. And who 
created the atom ? We are bound to suppose that from 
all eternity there existed in matter an intelligent force, 
which, developing itself, has created this beautiful order 
of things which we see before us; we must suppose, that 
is, the existence of a spiritual property in matter, of 
which the magic crystal or philosopher’s stone may 
serve as illustrations. But who is satisfied with this ? 
The world is not an inert mass: the world is a centre of 
movement and life. From the planets which move upon 
their heavenly way, to the crystals which are found in 
the bowels of the earth; from the butterfly which flits 
in a ray of sunshine, to the lion as he crosses the desert ; 
from the worm which creeps under the blade of grass, to 
the eagle as he soars in the sky, a vast current of move- 
ment runs through the world. Whence does the world 
derive this movement ? We must either say that the 


world derives this movement from a principle apart from 
itself, or else that it is inherent in matter and essential 
to it. If you say that this movement is essential to 
matter, you will find yourself in opposition to physics 
and mechanics. This movement is not fortuitous, the 
work of chance, nor is it vague and indefinite: it is 
regular and certain. And observe, this order manifests 
itself not only in the aggregate, but in every detail of 
the universe. . This order forces itself upon our atten- 
tion; it is not only visible in the immensity of the 
heavenly spheres, but also in the lowest creatures that 
crawl upon the earth. It appears in all phenomena, 
visible not only to the naked eye, but to the eye equipped 
with optical instruments which have been brought to 
the highest perfection. How are we to explain this 
order ? Some have said, “ By the laws of nature.” But 
these laws proclaim God: they cannot take His place. 
When we read the Iliad and the Odyssey we are struck 
by Homer’s genius; when we raise our eyes to that 
cupola we think of Brunelleschi; and when we behold 
the beautiful order which reigns in the heavens, shall we 
not find there the work of God? Shall we not worship 
God? It should be a natural result of sounding the 
depths of human knowledge that the heart of man should 
lift itself up to God. Consider the sciences, and you 
will see that all their experiments are but so many steps 
defined in the human intellect, raised one above the 
other till they reach the altar of God. And if science 
should presume to overthrow this altar, we may ask, 
“ What is the furthest limit as yet attained by the efforts 
of science?” The progress of modern science, the mar- 
vels of analysis, have produced such great results, have 
led to discoveries which will always be the glory of our 
century; but I repeat, to what point has science attained 
by its discoveries, by its analyses? When modern 
science has accomplished the complicated dissection of 
a leaf, when it has shown us in this way the whole and 
perfect economy of the wondrous system by which the 
earth is perpetually clad with verdure to gladden men’s 
eyes and rejoice their hearts—I ask, “ What has science 
done by this except to prove more and more the ex- 
istence of God?” Again, when science has spread its 
wings, has soared beyond space, has measured the dis- 
tance which separates the planets, and has been able to 
say a planet will show itself in the horizon at a given 
moment, what has it done except to give an exultant 
proof of the existence of God? Therefore, we must 
give earnest heed to the first article of our Creed: “I 
believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven 
and Earth,” because, while the wisdom of the Arabian 
proverb, “I acknowledge that a man has passed who has 
left footprints upon the sand,” will carry us to a certain 
point, we need not stop there, but we may go on to say 
with Newton, “I believe in the existence of God”; with 
Linnzus, “I have seen God as He passed”; with Galie- 
nus, “I will sing a hymn to the Creator of mankind.” 





Defining the Immortal Soul: 

Do you wish to find your own soul? Meditate, ques- 
tion yourselves, and you will find yourselves communing 
with it, acknowledging its existence, its spirituality. In 
fact—answer me—do you not often say J think? When 
you say / ¢hink you practically say “/ exist.” Do you 
not say J feel? If, then, you say /fee/, you must neces- 
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sarily add exist. Do younot say Jwil/? Thenif you 
say / will, again you say, only in other words, J exis¢. 
There is always an / who thinks, who feels, who wills; 
an / who believes, who speaks, who acts: it is the soul, 
the soul which exists without your body, in spite of your 
body. Although the soul is closely united to your body, 
it always remains distinct from it. And do you wish to 
see it, to touch it? Listen. Are you not always say- 
ing 7in all phases of your existence ? / in childhood, 7 
in youth, 7 in manhood, / in middle age, 7 in old age ? 
Yes, the child whose imagination flitted like a butterfly 
from flower to flower on the path of life was Z Yes, 
the youth, abandoned to pleasure, lapped in soft affec- 
tion, was Z Yes, the young man now succumbing to, 
now triumphing over, his passion was Z Yes, the 
mature man who has begun to understand life’s delusion, 
was Z| Yes, the old man who begins to weep over his 
errors was /—always 7. And meanwhile I change daily; 
meanwhile the matter of which my body is composed 
changes daily, and resembles one wave which succeeds 
another; and yet I say /~—always 7 But how would 
this be possible if it were matter which said 7? “ Man’s 
body,” says a master of contemporary science, “is com- 
posed of materials which are being constantly renewed; 
all the parts of the human body are subject to perpetual 
transformation; every day you lose something of your 
physical being, and by alimentation you renew it. At 
the end of eight years you have substituted new flesh 
and new bones for those which you had at first; the 
hand with which you write to-day is not composed of the 
same materials as that with which you wrote eight years 
ago. It is the same with your brain; your skull does 
not contain now the same materials it contained eight 
years ago.” Well, then, this being true, how comes it 
that we remember the things we learnt eight years ago ? 
If these things are incrusted in the globules of the brain 
(as they say), how is it they survive their total extinc- 
tion? The globules are metamorphosed, and meanwhile 
memory preserves the treasures stored in it. There ex- 
ists, then, something besides matter, something perma- 
nent, something living, which is distinct from the thread 
of life. It is not only thus that the soul manifests itself, 
but more especially by its workings, which surpass all 
the force of matter. In fact, your soul thinks. Now 
thought and the manifestation of thought are essentially 
simple: it suffices to bring forward this proposition in 
order to feel its truth. Hitherto no one has discovered 
a measure by which to calculate thought. Who can 
measure a tenth of affirmation; five hundredth of per- 
ception; the plus and minus of a will? Well, then, my 
brethren, how can this product, which is essentially sim- 
ple, issue from any kind of complexity? “And why 
not ?” replies the Materialist. “Is not thought a product 
of the brain? When the brain is disordered, thought 
is disordered also; when there is no more phosphorus, 
there is no more thought.” Thought has always been a 
geometrical proof of existence, of the spirituality of our 
soul. The clock indicates the time, but the clock does 
not make the time; there is a great difference between 
the conditions which influence phenomena and the cause 
which generates them. Consider that thought exists 
even when man sleeps; consider how it can imagine 
millions of stars besides those discovered by astronomy. 
Then as regards the proportion which has been estab- 
lished in the present day between the brain and tbe in- 
telligence, the baffled Materialist does not put forward a 
serious argument, because this is only a broad approx- 
imation, which explains the brain’s action upon sensi- 
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bility. And this principle suffices to explain the psycho- 
logical phenomena of insanity. Some may, however, 
remark: “ But, Padre, it is obvious that you are not ac- 
quainted with modern discoveries.” I ask, “ Which ?” 
The transfusion which has been practised on the heads 
of animals, by means of which vital and psychological 
phenomena are seen to appear and disappear? And 
what conclusion does this lead to? That, possibly, in- 
telligence lies in the blood, in the brain? Materialists 
say: “The brain is an instrument organized for the 
manifestation of the intellect. If one condition of its 
production fails, the manifestation does not take place; 
if it is restored before any change has happened the 
manifestation will take place.” But this is not enough, 
my brethren; the soul does not only think: it deter- 
mines. You see a man and you say that man is good, 
or he is bad. To determine there must be conformity 
or non-conformity between the subject and the attribute, 
and a faculty is necessary to unite two ideas. Can this 
faculty be matter? No. The faculty we possess of 
comparing and determining has nothing to do with mat- 
ter. But this is not all. The soul does not only think 
and determine: it creates. And what does it create ? 
General ideas in the abstract—that is, things which have 
no real existence in nature. Now if matter were the 
source of my knowledge, it ought only to show me super- 
ficial objects, not general ideas in the abstract. But 
this is not all. The soul does not only think, determine, 
create: it wills. My brethren, who does not feel that 
he possesses this, the greatest gift God has given His 
creatures ?—Will! Liberty! Who has not heard that 
cry common to all mankind: a cry which will not be 
stifled >—I will. And they want to persuade me that 
this is fate; but I feel that I am free: I feel that I will 
because I will, that I can speak or hold my peace, move 
or be still; that within an enslaved body I possess a free 
soul, and consequently, if the soul were nothing but 
matter, the testimony of our conscience would be utterly 
absurd. But this is not all. The soul does not only 
think, determine, create, will: the soul orders the body. 
And if it were a product of matter, how could it order 
the body ? A man has received a blow; his blood boils, 
he raises his arm, his hand is on the point of striking, 
when, suddenly, his arm is stayed, his hand falls; what 
has happened? The soul has ordered, the body has 
obeyed, the man has forgiven his assailant. My breth- 
ren, call to mind our martyrs, cast into prison, beaten, 
scourged. They smiled under the hands of the execu- 
tioner, and, whilst their body was a prisoner, their soul 
was free. And which of you, my brethren, has not 
sometimes felt his soul say to his body: “ Awake, and 
lift up thyself, frail framework of mortality! Listen to 
thy Master’s voice.” Who has not known one hour at 
least in the course of his life when the soul was lord of 
the body ? If there is one who has not known this hour, 
I pity him, I compassionate him, for he has some ex- 
cuse for being a Materialist; but if for one moment in 
his lifetime only he has overcome this rebel matter, he 
must have acknowledged a force which is not to be 
weighed in scales: a force which men can describe or 
limit by no material name—they call it the Soul. 





The Omnipotence of the Creator: 

As we are derived from God in the first instance, so 
we have perpetual need of Him. We say that the uni- 
verse is a canticle: that it is one great harmony. It is 


true; but it is God from whom this canticle proceeds: 
it is God who presides over this great harmony of crea- 
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tion. Under the Almighty hand of God—allow me to 
express myself thus, that I may be understood even by 
little children—creation is like some musical instrument: 
some vast organ. Every creature, as St. Thomas Aquinas 
has said, is a note, and the sound lasts as long as God’s 
finger presses the organ. Let the finger be moved, and 
the harmony dies: creation and preservation all disap- 
pear. In order that the note may preserve its vibration, 
God, who has created the harmony, must consent to 
maintain it. Voice and harmony, prelude and sym- 
phony, if touched by His Almighty hand, as they have 
had no other origin, so can they have no other contin- 
uation of existence but that which is ordained by His 
will. All that we have, all that we are, all that is real in 
our work: all is created, preserved by the power and 
will of God. This is the lot of all. God never said, 
after creating the world, “I go away; My work is com- 
plete; now yours begins, and I depart.” If He were to 
go away and leave us; if that which sustains nature were 
to be withdrawn, all, being dissolved, would vanish into 
space. When the little child says to his mother, “ It is 
the good God who gives me this fruit,” there is nothing 
to reprehend in the speech. Yes, it is God from whom 
all good things do come, from whom all creatures de- 
rive their being; all unite in praising Him, all show forth 
His glory, and each in his own language acknowledges 
his debt of gratitude to the Giver of all good. Shall 
we, then, who are possessed of an intelligent mind and a 
heart capable of strong affection—shall we fail to ac- 
knowledge the omnipotence of God? And if we will 
not acknowledge His omnipotence, let me ask: Why 
do we bask in His sunshine? Why do we not go and 
fabricate some other world of our own? But why will 
we exchange obedience for rebellion, worship for blas- 
phemy ? Have we thought of what will be the conse- 
quences of such an act of rebellion ? Think what would 
become of the ray of light if it were to detach itself from 
its centre, and, instead of transmitting the sun’s ray, it 
sought on its own account to traverse space and dissem- 
inate itself, while it severed all connection with its orig- 
inal source. What would be the inevitable result ? 
Darkness and extinction. From the moment in which 
this ray had detached itself from its centre, motion and 
splendor would cease. And so it would be with man. 
The very fact of his wishing to establish his own inde- 
pendence is, in other words, to wish for his own perdi- 
tion. There has never been an epoch in the world’s 
history without God’s inspiration, either direct or indi- 
rect, without His mission to fulfil. It is true that God 
is often worshipped ignorantly, unconsciously; and there 
are many who, thinking to escape from worshipping 
Him, only end by worshipping Him under the name of 
various idols, such as Honor, Nature, Reason, Science, 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. These are words which 
flatter the ear, touch the heart with their false sentiment, 
and lay hold of the imagination. Such is the language 
of the age—let us say, these are the prevailing forces 
of ourage. But these forces spring from God: we must 
bring them under His discipline and lay them before 
His Altar—that Altar which still might bear the words 
once inscribed upon the Altar of the Athenians: “To 
the unknown God.” “Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you” (Acts, xvii. 23). Yes, 
my brethren, I turn to you and say: Children of this 
century, it is God whom you adore; and you shall 
judge for yourselves if I am telling you a falsehood. 
We will take your idols in turn, one by one, and you 
shall see that they must all fall down and wotship God. 
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Your first idol is Honor. You have got the feeling of 
honor strongly within you: you are always alluding to 
it. But honor should be pure, honor should be unassail- 
able, and the purity of honor is tarnished, its firmness is 
tampered with, if it does not recognize first of all the 
honor due to God. What would be the soldier’s honor 
if he paid respect to his captain and not to his general ? 
Let us consider another idol: Nature. You have dis- 
covered her secrets: the discoveries you have made are 
the pride of the century; but nature is an effect, not a 
cause, and the more beautiful and manifold its wonders 
appear, the greater is the power which has created them. 
Let us consider Reason, another of your idols. It is 
always in the name of reason that you teach, that you 
fight. Well, I, in the name of reason, tell you to render 
homage to God, from whom you have received this gift. 
And if your reason pauses helplessly before the mysteries 
of a future life, I tell you to inquire of revelation for 
the key to these mysteries. If we shut our eyes to this 
plain truth, we forfeit our claim to be considered reason- 
able beings. But let us look at another idol: Science. 
I do not allude to true science, but to the inflated and 
uncertain science so highly esteemed in the present day. 
My brethren, if our men of science are estranged from 
God, it is not from too much, but from too little wisdom. 
Bacon said: “True science leads us to God; mediocre 
science alienates us from God, because it confuses the 
intellect.” Or we will consider Liberty. It is in the 
name of liberty that God is cried down in the present 
day. Well, let them raise their voices as loud as they 
like: I will make mine heard above them all. Who is it 
who first brought us freedom? It was Jesus Christ. 
“Stand fast, then, in the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free, and be not delivered again to the yoke of 
bondage.” Equality: here is another of their idols. Do 
they not know that there is but one equality: equality 
in the sight of God, equality in the sight of Jesus Christ? 
We are equal before God, who looks upon us as His 
children. We are equal before Jesus Christ, who died 
for all: who paid with His blood the ransom for the 
sins of the whole world. Fraternity! Those who urge 
this plea are either wilfully blind or ignorant if they for- 
get who it was who brought us the doctrine of fraternity, 
who taught it to us, who it was who said, “All ye are 
brethren.” The word and the thing are of God, and 
belong to Him. Progress: here, finally, is the last of 
their idols. Progress is a king, yes, if it has for its ob- 
ject the fulfilment of God’s will: if it does not set itself 
in opposition to God’s truth. It is time that we should 
be convinced of one thing which history clearly demon- 
strates—namely, if we would organize the social welfare 
of mankind, glory and science are not sufficient; above 
these, above all, we must esteem and worship the holy 
name of God. There are two distinct movements in 
our century; one leads upward to God, up on the wings 
of faith and love: the other casts us down into the abyss 
of doubt, despair, and hatred. The language of our 
century is capable of two interpretations, but the true 
interpretation is divine. Yes, I speak as of the authority 
that God giveth, when I tell you that the farther hu- 
manity advances into the reign of truth and justice, the 
keener will be your sense of honor, the more enlightened 
will be your reason, and that religion alone can discover 
to you the secrets of nature—for by means of religion 
only can the wonders of creation be conceived. Let me 
repeat what De Maistre said: “Let us hope that our 
century, which has begun by a declaration of the rights 
of men, will end by acknowledging the claims of God.” 
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Annabel Lee—Edgar Allan Poe—Poems 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived, whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love, and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea; 

But we loved with a love that was more than love, 
I and my Annabel Lee— 

With a love that the wingéd seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

So that her high-born kinsman came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me, 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind went out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we, 
Of many far wiser than we; 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


The Three Troopers—George Walter Thornbury 


Into the Devil tavern 
Three booted troopers strode, 
From spur to feather spotted and splash'd 
With the mud of a winter road. 
In each of their cups they dropp’d a crust, 
And stared at the guests with a frown; 
Then drew their swords and roared for a toast, 
“God send this Crum-well-down!”’ 


A blue smoke rose from their pistol-locks, 
Their sword-blades were still wet; 
There were long red smears on their jerkins of buff, 
As the table they overset. 
Then into their cups they stirr’d the crusts, 
And cursed old London town: 
Then waved their swords, and drank with a stamp 
“God send this Crum-well-down !” 


The ’prentice dropp’d his can of beer, 
The host turned pale as a clout; 
The ruby nose of the toping squires 
Grew white at the wild men’s shout. 
Then into their cups they flung their crusts 
And showed their teeth with a frown; 
They flash’d their swords as they gave the toast, 
“ God send this Crum-well-down !” 





The gambler dropp’d his dog’s-ear’d cards, 
The waiting-women scream’d 

As the light of the fire like stains of blood, 
On the wild men’s sabres gleam’d. 

Then into their cups they splash’d their crusts 
And cursed the fool of a town, 

And leap’d on the table, and roar’d a toast, 

“ God send this Crum-well-down !” 


Till on a sudden fire-bells rang, 
And the troopers sprang to horse; 
The eldest mutter’d between his teeth, 
Hot curses—deep and coarse, 
In their stirrup-cups they flung the crusts, 
And cried as they spurr’d through town, 
With their keen swords drawn and their pistols cock’d 
“God send this Crum-well-down!” , 


Away they dash’d through Temple Bar 
Their red cloaks flowing free, 

Their scabbards clash’d, each back piece shone— 
None liked to touch the three. 

The silver cups that held the crusts 
They flung to the startled town, 

Shouting again, with a blaze of swords, 

“God send this Crum-well-down !” 


Aux Italiens—Owen Meredith—Poems 


At Paris it was, at the Opera there ; 

And she looked like a queen in a book, that night, 
With the wreath of pearl in her raven hair, 

And the brooch on her breast, so bright. 


Of all the operas that Verdi wrote, 
The best to my taste is the Trovatore ; 
And Mario can soothe with a tenor note 
The souls in purgatory. 


The moon on the tower slept soft as snow, 

And who was not thrilled in the strangest way, 
As we heard him sing, while the gas burned low, 
“Non ti scordar di me?” 


The Emperor there, in his box of state, 
Looked grave, as if he had just then seen 

The red flag wave from the city gate, 
Where his eagles in bronze had been. 


The Empress, too, had a tear in her eye. 

You’d have said that her fancy had gone back again, 
For one moment, under the old blue sky, 

To the old glad life in Spain. 


Well, there in our front-row box we sat 
Together, my bride-betrothed and I: 

My gaze was fixed on my opera-hat, 
And hers on the stage hard by. 


And both were silent, and both were sad. 

Like a queen, she leaned on her full white arm, 
With that regal, indolent air she had ; 

So confident of her charm! 


I have not a doubt she was thinking then 
Of her former lord, good man that he was! 
Who died the richest and roundest of men, 
The Marquis of Carabas. 


I hope that, to get to the kingdom of heaven, 
Through a needle’s eye he had not to pass; 
I wish him well for the jointure given 
To my lady of Carabas. 


Meanwhile I was thinking of my first love, 
As I had not been thinking of aught for years, 
Till over my eyes there began to move 
Something that felt like tears. 
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I thought of the dress that she wore last time, 
When we stood, ’neath the cypress-trees, together, 
In that lost land, in that soft clime, 
In the crimson evening weather ° 


Of that muslin dress (for the eve was hot), 

And her warm, white neck in its golden chain, 
And her full, soft hair, just tied in a knot, 

And falling loose again ; 


And the jasmin-flower in her fair young breast ; 
Oh, the faint, sweet smell of that jasmin-flower, 
And the one bird singing alone to his nest, 
And the one star over the tower. 


I thought of our little quarrels and strife, 
And the letter that brought me back my ring, 
And it all seemed then, in the wast~ of life 
Such a very little thing ! 


For I thought of her grave below the hill, 
Which the sentinel cypress-tree stands over, 

And I thought . . . “ were she only living still, 
How I could forgive her and love her!” 


And I swear, as I thought of her thus, in that hour, 
And of how, after all, old things were best, 

That I smelt the smell of that jasmin-flower, 
Which she used to wear in her breast. 


It smelt so faint and it smelt so sweet 
It made me creep, and it made me cold! 

Like the scent that steals from the crumbling sheet 
When a mummy is half unrolled. 


And I turned and looked. She was sitting there 
In a dim box, over the stage; and drest 

In that muslin dress, with that full soft hair, 
And that jasmin in her breast ! 


I was here, and she was there, 
And the glittering horseshoe curved between— 
From my bride-betrothed, with her raven hair, 
And her sumptuous, scornful mien, 


To my early love, with her eyes downcast, 
And over her primrose face the shade 

(In short, from the Future back to the Past), 
There was but one step to be made. 


To my early love from my future bride 

One moment I looked. Then I stole to the door; 
I traversed the passage ; and down at her side 

I was sitting, a moment more. 


My thinking of her, or the music’s strain, 
Or something which never will be exprest, 
Had brought her back from the grave again, 
With the jasmin in her breast. 


She is not dead, and she is not wed! 
But she loves me now, and she loved me then! 
And the very first word that her sweet lips said, 
My heart grew youthful again. 


The Marchioness there, of Carabas, 
She is wealthy, and young and handsome still, 
And but for her . . . well, we'll let that pass— 
She may marry whomever she will. 


But I will marry my own first love, 

With her primrose face; for old things are best, 
And the flower in her bosom, I prize it above 

The brooch in my lady’s breast. 


The world is filled with folly and sin, 

And Love must cling where it can, I say; 
For Beauty is easy enough to win, 

But one isn’t loved every day. 





urrent 


And I think, in the lives of most women and men, 
There’s a moment when all would go smooth and even, 
If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven. 


But oh, the smell of that jasmin-flower ! 
And oh, that music! and oh, the way 
That voice rang out from the donjon tower, 
“ Non ti scordar di me, 
Non ti scordar di me!” 


Now—Adelatde Anne Proctor 
Rise! for the day is passing, 
And you lie dreaming on; 
The others have buckled their armor, 
And forth to fight are gone ; 
A place in the ranks awaits vou, 
Each man has some part to play— 
The past and the future are nothing 
In the face of the stern to-day. 


Rise from your dreams of the future, 
Of gaining some hard-fought field, 
Of storming some air fortress, 
Or bidding some giant yield ; 
Your future has deeds of glory, 
Of honor God grant it may! 
But your arm will never be stronger, 
Or the need so great as to-day. 


Rise! if the past detains you, 
Her sunshine and storms forget 

No claims so unworthy to hold you 
As those of vain regret ; 

Sad or bright, she is lifeless forever, 
Cast her phantom arms away, 

Nor look back save to learn the lesson 
Of a nobler strife to-day. 

Rise ! for the day is passing! 
The low sound that you scarcely hear 

Is the enemy marching to battle— 
Arise! for the foe is here! 

Stay not to sharpen your weapons, 
Or the hour will strike at last, 

When from dreams of a coming battle 
You may wake to find it past. 


The Stormy Petrel—Barry Cornwall 
A thousand miles from land are we, 
Tossing about on the stormy sea— 
From billow to bounding billow cast, 
Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast. 
The sails are scatter’d abroad like weeds, 
The strong masts shake like quivering reeds ; 
The mighty cables and iron chains, 
The hull, which all earthly strength disdains,— 
They strain and they crack, and hearts like stone 
Their natural, hard, proud strength disown. 


Up and down !—up and down! 

From the base of the wave to the billow’s crown. 
And amidst the flashing and feathery foam 

The stormy petrel finds a home,— 

A home, if such a place may be 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea, 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air, 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 

To warm her young and teach them to spring 
At once o’er the waves on their stormy wing! 


O’er the deep !—o’er the deep! 


Where the whale and the shark and the swordfish sleep,— 


Outflying the blast and the driving rain, 

The petrel telleth her tale—in vain ; 

For the mariner curseth the warning bird 
Which bringeth him news of the storm unheard ! 
Ah! thus does the prophet of good or ill 

Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still ; 
Yet he ne’er falters,—so, petrel spring 

Once more o’er the waves on thy stormy wing! 
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SCIENTIFIC, HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL AND GENERAL 





Religious Statistics of the Country—Independent 
Here are the statistics of the various religious organi- 
zations of this country, gathered from the denomina- 





tional year books and other authoritative sources. Pre- 
sented in tabular form, the summary is as follows: 
Churches, Ministers, Members. 
DG, nde or prnevecenenars 1,575 840 100,712 
IB 55:6 ce cindcscece recension 46,624 32,017 4,078,589 
Christian Union.......060000.0c0e8 1,500 500 120,000 
Congregationalists.......... «+. 4,569 4,283 475,698 
a ETO, Toe ree 763 1,017 106,930 
German Evangelical............ 675 560 125,000 
tr eer rr eee 6,971 4,151 988,008 
EN sr6:9:5)< waaay wie! vbecee ae 50,6350 29,770 4,723,881 
pe ee eee 420 605 100,000 
PAOUEVIAME.. 60'6000s cesvesouces 98 III II,219 
PT OIOING 6 osc otic csseccicsees 13,349 9,787 1,180,113 
POMOOPRUONE,.. 66.5 beeccsiciinsss 5,159 4,012 459,642 
I ee nea are 2,058 1,378 227,542 
i rr 7424 7,996 7,855,294 
DEE, occas tacdesonenae 721 691 38,780 
PIO PONE, oie cds esadieceoe 100 113 6,000 
ME oid. ps Pabinttns a deeoene 381 491 64,780 
ROR Eger barre rte re 142,767 98,322 20,667,318 


The increase as shown by these figures is 876,995. 
The noteworthy gains were as follows: Baptists, 106,- 
904; Congregationalists, 18,024; Methodists, 24,352; 
Presbyterians, 43,428; Episcopalians, 12,857; Roman 
Catholic population, 655,294. The Society of Friends 
is the only one reporting a decrease in membership, but 
in several others there was little change. Following are 
statistics of the leading Protestant denominations: 


Baptists— 1887. 1888. 1889. 
CE rvckecuantsceaneeennewe 40,847 455434 46,624 
INN) cass aotglale iced eedilienas engi 27,889 30,998 32,017 
Communicants .........0. + mere 3,727,007 3,791,685 4,078,589 

Methodists— 

Ene ee eee a 47,302 48,258 59,680 
Nie x aha i nag eek eeloe 29,493 28,313 29,770 
NOONE: 5 54 5s o'0 0.000 deo 4,532,658 4,699,529 4,723,881 

Presbyterians— 

REG 34-5 <coactewwsc~nsie’ 12,868 13,057 13,349 
a IE Re AC er ee 9,429 9,585 9,786 
Communiicants. ..........¢2+05- 1,082,436 1,136,685 1,180,113 


It will be seen that there has been a growth in each 
denomination, though the Baptists have gained more 
members than both the Methodists and Presbyterians 
put together. Roman Catholic churches number 7,424, 
as against 6,829 one year ago, and there are 7,996 clergy, 
as against 7,596 in 1880. The total number of churches 
in the United States is now 142,767, and there are 98,- 
322 ministers, as against 138,885 churches and 94,457 
ministers in 1888. Of denominations other than those 


here considered no statistics have been published for . 


this year. But in 1888 there were 269 Jewish churches, 
with 202 ministers and 13,683 members; 654 Mormon 
churches, with 3,906 ministers and 250,000 members; 
15 churches belonging to the Shakers, with 68 ministers 
and 2,400 members, and 2 churches, with 283 members, 
in the Oneida community. The net gain for the year 
was 3,882 churches, 3,865 ministers, and 876,995 com- 
municants. Certainly a net increase of nearly 877,000 
Christians for the year is no insignificant return. The 
deaths among the 19,790,323 Christians last year must 
have made a large figure. This loss and all other losses 
have been made good by conversions and immigration, 
and nearly go0,000 gained in addition. We now have 
142,767 churches and 98,322 ministers, showing a net 


gain of 3,882 churches and 3,865 ministers. A clear 
addition of an average of between ten and eleven 
churches and as many ministers every day does not in- 
dicate decline of power or growth. A daily harvest of 
240 souls is not symptomatic of that decay which certain 
sceptics seem to discover in Christianity in this country. 
The New Nostrum—Dr. Brown-Séquard—London Lancet 

On the rst of June last I made at the Société de Bio- 
logie of Paris a communication on the above subject, 
which was published in the Comptes Rendus of that so- 
ciety on June 21st (No. 24). I will give here a summary 
of the facts and views contained in that paper and in 
two subsequent ones, adding some new points. There 
is no need of describing at length the great effects pro- 
duced on the organization of man by castration, when it 
is made before the adult age. It is particularly well 
known that eunuchs are characterized by their general 
debility and their lack of intellectual and physical 
activity. Besides, it is well known that seminal losses, 
arising from any cause, produce a mental and physical 
debility which is in proportion to their frequency. These 
facts and many others have led to the generally ad- 
mitted view that in the seminal fluid a substance or 
several substances exist which, entering the blood by 
resorption, have a most essential use in giving strength 
to the nervous system and to other parts. But if what 
may be called spermatic anemia leads to that conclu- 
sion, the opposite state, which can be named spermatic 
plethora, gives as strong a testimony in favor of that 
conclusion. It is known that well-organized men, es- 
pecially from twenty to thirty-five years of age, who re- 
main absolutely free from expenditure of sexual fluid, 
are ina state of excitement, giving them a great, al- 
though abnormal, physical and mental activity. These 
two series of facts contribute to show what great dyna- 
mogenic power is possessed by some substance or sub- 
stances which our blood owes to the testicles. Fora 
great many years I have believed that the weakness of 
old men depended on two causes—a natural series of 
organic changes and the gradually diminishing action of 
the spermatic glands. In 1869, in a course of lectures 
at the Paris Faculty of Medicine, discussing the influence 
possessed by several glands upon the nervous centres, 
I put forward the idea that if it were possible without dan- 
ger to inject semen into the blood of old men, we should 
probably obtain manifestations of increased activity as 
regards the mental and the various physical powers. 
Led by this view, I made various experiments on animals 
at Nahant, near Boston (United States), in 1875. In 
some of those experiments, made on a dozen male dogs, 
I tried vainly, except in one case, to engraft certain parts 
or the whole body of young guinea pigs. The success 
obtained in the exceptional case served to give me great 
hopes that by a less difficult process I should some day 
reach my aim. This I have now done. At the end of 
last year I made on two old male rabbits experiments 
which were repeated since on several others, with results 
leaving no doubt as regards both the innocuity of the 
process used and the good effects produced in all those 
animals. [This innocuity was also proved on a very old 
dog by twenty subcutaneous injections of a fluid similar 
to that I intended to employ on myself. No apparent 
harm resulted from these trials, which were made by my 
assistant, Dr. D’Arsonval.] This having been ascer- 
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tained, I resolved to make experiments on myself which 
I thought would be far more decisive on man than on 
animals. The event has proved the correctness of that 
idea. Leaving aside for future researches the questions 
relating to the substance or substances which, being 
formed by the testicles, give power to the nervous cen- 
tres and other parts, I have made use, in subcutaneous 
injections, of a liquid containing a small quantity of 
water mixed with the three following parts: First, blood 
of the testicular veins; secondly, semen; and thirdly 
juice extracted from a testicle crushed immediately after 
it has been taken from a dog ora guinea pig. [For 
reasons I have given in many lectures in 1869 and since, 
I consider the spermatic as also the principal glands, 
kidneys, liver, etc., as endowed, besides their secretory 
power, with an influence over the composition of blood, 
such as is possessed by the spleen, the thyroid, etc. 
Led by that view, I have already made some trials with 
the blood returning from the testicles. But what I have 
seen is not sufficiently decisive to be mentioned here. } 
Wishing, in all the injections made on myself, to obtain 
the maximum of effects, I have employed as little water 
as I could. To the three kinds of substances I have 
just named, I added distilled water in a quantity which 
never exceeded three or four times their volume. The 
crushing was always done after the addition of water. 
When filtered through a paper filter, the liquid was of a 
reddish hue and rather opaque, while it was almost per- 
fectly clear and transparent when Pasteur’s filter was 
employed. For each injection I have used nearly one 
cubic centimetre of the filtered liquid. The animals 
employed were a strong and, according to all appear- 
ances, perfectly healthy dog (from two to three years 
old), and a number of very young or adult guinea pigs. 
The experiments, so far, do not allow of a positive con- 
clusion as regards the relative power of the liquid ob- 
tained from a dog and that drawn from guinea pigs. All 
I can assert is that the two kinds of animals have given 
a liquid endowed with a very great power. I have 
hitherto made ten subcutaneous injections of such a 
liquid—two in my left arm, all the others in my lower 
limbs—from May 15th to June 4th last. The first five 
injections were made on three succeeding days with a 
liquid obtained from a dog. In all the subsequent injec- 
tions, made on May 24th, 29th, and 3oth, and June 4th, 
the liquid used came from guinea pigs. When I employed 
liquids having passed through Pasteur’s filter, the pains 
and other bad effects were somewhat less than when a 
paper filter was used. Coming now to the favorable 
effects of these injections, I beg to be excused for speak- 
ing so much as I shall do of my own person. I hope it 
will easily be understood that, if my demonstration has 
any value—I will even say any significance—it is owing 
to the details concerning the state of my health, strength, 
and habits previous to my experiments, and to the effects 
they have produced. I am seventy-two years old. My 
general strength, which has been considerable, has no- 
tably and gradually diminished during the last ten or 
twelve years. Before May 15th last I was so weak that 
I was always compelled to sit down after half an hour’s 
work in the laboratory. Even when I remained seated 
all the time, or almost all the time, in the laboratory, I 
used to come out of it quite exhausted after three or 
four hours’ experimental labor, and sometimes after only 
two hours’. For many years on returning home ina 
carriage by six o’clock after several hours passed in the 
laboratory, I was so extremely tired that I invariably 
had to go to bed after having hastily taken a very small 
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amount of food. Very frequently the exhaustion was 
so great that, although extremely sleepy, I could not 
for hours go to sleep, and I only slept very little, waking 
up exceedingly tired. [I ought to say that, notwith- 
standing that dark picture, my general health is and has 
been almost always good, and that I had very little to 
complain of, excepting merycism and muscular rheuma- 
tism.] The day after the first subcutaneous injection, 
and still more after the two succeeding ones, a radical 
change took place in me, and I had ample reason to say 
and to write that I had regained at least all the strength 
I possessed a good many years ago. Considerable lab- 
oratory work hardly tired me. To the great astonish- 
ment of my two principal assistants, Drs. D’Arsonval 
and Henocque, and other persons, I was able to make 
experiments for several hours while standing up, feeling 
no need whatever to sit down. Still more: One day 
(the 23d of May), after three hours and a quarter of 
hard experimental labor in the standing attitude, I went 
home so little tired that after dinner I was able to work 
and to write for an hour and a half a part of a paper 
on a difficult subject. For more than twenty years 
I had never been able to do as much. For a great 
many years I had lost all power of doing any serious 
mental work after dinner. Since my first subcutaneous 
injections I have very frequently been able to do such 
work for two, three, and one evening for nearly four 
hours.] From a natural impetuosity, and also to avoid 
losing time, I had, till I was sixty years old, the habit of 
ascending and descending stairs so rapidly that my move- 
ments were rather those of running than of walking. 
This had gradually changed, and I had come to move 
slowly up and down stairs, having to hold the banister 
in difficult staircases. After the second injection I 
found that I had fully regained my old powers and re- 
turned to my previous habits in that respect. My 
limbs, tested with a dynamometer, for a week before 
my trial and during the month following the first injec- 
tion, showed a decided gain of strength. The average 
number of kilogrammes moved by the flexors of the 
right forearm before the first injection was about 344 
(from 32 to 37), and after that injection 41 (from 39 to 
44), the gain being from 6 to 7 kilogrammes. In that 
respect the forearm flexors reacquired, in a great mea- 
sure, the strength they had when I was living in London 
(more than twenty-six years ago). The average number 
of kilogrammes moved by those muscles in London in 
1863 was 43 (40 to 46 kilogrammes). [I have a record 
of the strength of my forearm, begun in March, 1860, 
when I first established myself in London. From that 
time to 1862 I occasionally moved as much as 50 kilo- 
grammes. During the last three years the maximum 
moved was 38 kilogrammes. This year, previously to 
injection, the maximum was 37 kilogrammes. Since the 
injection it has been 44.] With regard to the facility 
of intellectual labor, which had diminished within the 
last few years, a return to my previous condition be- 
came quite manifest during and after the first two or 
three days of my experiments. It is evident from these 
facts and some others that all the functions depending 
on the power of action of the nervous centres, and es- 
pecially of the spinal cord, were notably and rapidly 
improved by the injections I have used. The last of 
these injections was made on June sth, about five weeks 
and a half ago. I ceased making use of them for the 
purpose of ascertaining how long their good effects would 
last. For four weeks no marked change occurred, but 
gradually, although rapidly, from the 3d of this month 
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(July) I have witnessed almost a complete return of the 
state of weakness which existed before the first injection. 
This loss of strength is an excellent counter proof as 
regards the demonstration of the influence exerted on 
me by the subcutaneous injections of a spermatic fluid. 
My first communication to the Paris Biological Society 
was made with the wish that other medical men ad- 
vanced in life would make on themselves experiments 
similar to mine, so as to ascertain, as I then stated, if 
the effects I had observed depended or not on any 
special idiosyncrasy or on a kind of auto-suggestion 
without hypnotization, due to the conviction which I had 
before experimenting that I should surely obtain a great 
part at least of these effects. This last supposition 
found some ground in many of the facts contained in 
the valuable and learned work of Dr. Hack Tuke on the 
Influence of the Mind over the Body. Ready as I was 
to make on my own person experiments which, if they 
were not dangerous, were at least exceedingly painful, I 
refused absolutely to yield to the wishes of many people 
anxious to obtain the effects I had observed on myself. 
But, without asking my advice, Dr. Variot, a physiciaa 
who believed that the subcutaneous injections of con- 
siderably diluted spermatic fluid [In my third communi- 
cation at the Biological Society, I said that both the 
intense pain each injection has caused me and the in- 
flammation it has produced would be notably diminished 
if the liquid employed were more diluted. The three 
cases of Dr. Variot have proved the exactitude of my 
statement. He made use of a much larger amount of 
water, and his patients had to suffer no very great pain 
and no inflammation.] could do no harm, has made a 
trial of that method on three old men, one fifty-four, an- 
other fifty-six, and the third sixty-eight years old. On 
each of them the effects have been found to be very 
nearly the same as those I have obtained on myself. 
Dr. Variot made use of the testicles of rabbits and guinea 
pigs. These facts clearly show that it was not to a 
peculiar idiosyncrasy of mine that the effects I have 
pointed out were due. As regards the explanation of 
those effects by an auto-suggestion, it is hardly possible 
to accept it in the case of the patients treated by Dr. 
Variot. They had no idea of what was being done; 
they knew nothing of my experiments, and were only 
told that they were receiving fortifying injections. To 
find out if this qualification had anything to do with the 
effects produced, Dr. Variot, since the publication of 
his paper, has employed similar words of encouragement 
while making subcutaneous injections of pure water on 
two other patients, who obtained thereby no strengthen- 
ing effect whatever. [Since writing the above I have 
received a letter from Dr. Variot announcing that after 
injecting the liquid into these two individuals, he has 
obtained the same strengthening effects I have myself 
experienced.] I believe that, after the results of Dr. 
Variot’s trials, it is hardly possible to explain the effects 
I have observed on myself otherwise than by admitting 
that the liquid injected possesses the power of increasing 
the strength of many parts of the human organism. I 
need hardly say that those effects cannot have been due 
to structural changes, and that they resulted only from 
nutritive modifications, perhaps in a very great measure 
from purely dynamical influences exerted by some of 
the. principles contained in the injected fluid. I have 
at present no fact to mention which might serve to solve 
the question whether it would be possible or not to 
change structurally muscles, nerves, and the nervous 
centres by making during a good many months frequent 
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injections of the fluid I have used. AsI stated at the 
Paris Biological Society, I have always feared, and I 
still fear, that the special nutritive actions which bring 
on certain changes in man and animals, from the primi- 
tive embryonal state till death by old age, are absolutely 
fatal and irreversible. But in the same way that we see 
muscles which have from disease undergone considerable 
structural alterations regain sometimes their normal 
organization, we may, I believe, see also some structural 
changes not essentially allied with old age, although ac- 
companying it, disappear to such a degree as to allow 
tissues to recover the power they possessed at a much 
less advanced age. Whatever may be thought of these 
speculations, the results I have obtained by experiments 
on myself and those which have been observed by Dr. 
Variot on three old men show that this important sub- 
ject should be further investigated experimentally. [It 
may be well to add that there are good reasons to think 
that subcutaneous injections of a fluid obtained by crush- 
ing ovaries just extracted from young or adult animals, 
and mixed with water, would act on old women in a man- 
ner analogous to the solution injected into old mea.] 
Statistics of the Ratlways—From Poor's Manual, 1889 
Of the total railroad mileage of the world the United 
States now possess nearly one-half. At the end of 1888, 
the aggregate length of all lines in the country was 156,- 
082 miles, all built in sixty years, the average mileage 
per year being nearly 2,600 miles. But this record of 
sixty years, wonderful as it is, fades into insignificance 
when compared with the achievements of the past twenty- 
three years. The total mileage of our railroads at the 
close of 1865, was 35,085 miles. In the twenty-three 
years since then there have been constructed 121,000 
miles of new road, an average of 5,260 miles per annum. 
During these twenty-three years the country has experi- 
enced three great waves of railroad construction, which 
were checked only by extraordinary financial revulsions. 
The first of these great construction waves occurred 
within the eight years previous to the panic of 1873, in 
which time the mileage increased more than 100 per 
cent. The depression which followed extended through 
the years 1874-1878. During 1879 matters began to 
improve throughout the country, and this feeling was 
reflected through the railroads. In that year construc- 
tion increased nearly 100 per cent over the preceding 
year. In the third wave of construction, during the 
years 1886-1888, the new construction aggregated 28,140 
miles, or within fifty-eight miles of the extraordinary 
record of the three years, 1881-1883. The chief feature 
of railroad construction of the wave of 1886-1888, has 
been the extraordinary activity displayed by the older 
and more powerful corporations of the Northwest and 
Southwest in the extension of their lines, with the ap- 
parent purpose of securing a firm foothold upon every 
available foot of territory contiguous to their several 
systems. The result of this policy has proved in many 
instances unwise, if not disastrous. The total number 
of miles of railroad in the United States at the close of 
1888 was 156,082, of which 7,028 miles were constructed 
during the year—the rate of increase being 4.7 per cent. 
The share capital of the mileage completed at the end 
of 1888 equalled $4,438,411,342, an increase over 1887 
of $246,849,313, or about 5.9 per cent. The funded 
debts of all lines at the close of the year aggregated 
$4,624,035,023, an increase of $437,091,907, or nearly 
9.5 per cent over 1887. The total share capital and 
indebtedness of all kinds of all roads making returns 
equalled $9,369,398,954, an increase in the year of 
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$696,211,738, or about 8 per cent. The cost per mile 
of all roads making returns, as measured by the amount 
of their stocks and indebtedness, equalled very nearly 
$60,732, against $58,603 for 1887. The gross earnings 
or receipts of all lines for which returns were received 
for the year equalled $960,256,270, an increase for the 
year equalling $20,105,568, or 2.14 percent. The net 
earnings equalled $301,631,051, a decrease of $33,358,- 
068, or about 10 per cent. The amount of interest paid 
in 1888 equalled $207,124,288, an increase of $3,333,- 
936, or over 1.63 per cent. The amount of dividends 
equalled $80,243,041, a decrease of $11,330,417, or 
about 12.4 per cent. The number of persons transported 
during 1888 was 451,353,655, an increase of 23,128,142, 
or 5.4 per cent. The number of passengers carried one 
mile equalled 11,190,613,679, an increase equalling 620,- 
306,969 persons, or very nearly 6 per cent. The 
amount received per passenger per mile equalled 2.246 
cents, against 2.276 in 1887. Had the passenger rates 
for 1887 been maintained the earnings from this source 
would have equalled $255,034,085, a sum $14,491,219 
greater than that received. The number of tons of 
freight transported equalled 589,398,317, an increase of 
37:323,565 tons—about 6} per cent. The value of the 
tonnage moved in 1888, estimating its value at $25 per 
ton, equalled $14,633,957,925. The statement of roll- 
ing stock of all railroads in the United States shows 209,- 
398 locomotives, 21,425 passenger, 6,827 baggage, mail 
and express, and 1,005,116 freight cars. 
* a * x * * 

When the Manual for 1888 was published it recorded 
the greatest amounts in the aggregate ever earned— 
either gross or net—by the railroads of the country. In 
the midsummer of 1888 the situation presented many 
hopeful aspects, and it was widely believed the period of 
depression had passed. The volume of business through- 
out the country was larger than ever in its history, and 
an improvement in earnings was confidently looked for. 
But, unfortunately, while the traffic was large and of 
increasing proportions, the rates received for its trans- 
portation—owing to the fierce and unbridled competition 
in the West—drooped continually. The tonnage mile- 
age of 1887 was 61,561,069,996, for transporting which 
the railroads received an average rate of 1.034 cents per 
ton per mile, producing a revenue of $636,666,223. In 
1888 the tonnage mileage was 70,423,005,988, which 
produced an average revenue per ton per mile of 0.907 
cents, or in the aggregate $639,200,723. Had the rates 
received in 1887 prevailed in 1888, the difference of 
about 1} mills per ton per mile would have given the 
railroads an increased revenue of $89,189,819, sufficient 
to pay more than 2 per cent upon the total amount of 
capital stock outstanding at the end of 1888. The causes 
which led to this unlooked-for result are now thoroughly 
understood, the chief of which was the unprecedented 
activity with which the railroad systems have been ex- 
tended in the West and Southwest. In the early days 
of railroads in this country their profits reached very 
respectable proportions. But the days of large profits 
appear to have passed. A railroad which in the future 
can pay regular dividends of 5 per cent per annum will 
be regarded in much the same light as those which 
formerly paid 8 and 10 per cent for years without inter- 
mission. In point of importance the railroad interest 
now takes precedence of all other industries or enter- 
prises. Its magnitude is greater than any other interest 
in the world. In order to show how closely interwoven 
are the interests of railroad stockholders and the work- 
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ing classes of the country, a few calculations are here- 
with submitted. If we estimate that in the operation 
of our railways there are employed in prosperous times 
an average of six persons per mile of road, it would 
show a total of more than 936,000 persons regularly em- 
ployed in connection with that single interest, and if to 
this number we add 780,00o—a number representing 
an average of five to the mile—as the number of persons 
employed in connection with all those industries which 
are directly affiliated with, and dependent on our rail- 
way system, such as locomotive and car-building estab- 
lishments, rail mills, etc., we have a total of nearly 
1,716,000. Assuming that each of these would represent 
a family averaging five persons, we have an aggregate 
of 8,580,000, of which go per cent are actually depend- 
ent on the railway system for the sustenance of life. If 
we allow as the average rate of wages of those employed 
in operating, say $450 per annum, and for those em- 
ployed in locomotive building, etc., say $500 per annum, 
we have a total pay roll of $911,200,000 per year, of 
which at least $500,000,000 is directly chargeable to 
operating account. Add to this the amount paid to 
laborers engaged in construction in such a year as 1887, 
when 12,984 miles of new road were built, and taking as 
the average cost of labor for each mile of this total, say 
$10,000, it would give steady employment for 300 days 
in the year to an army of 289,976 laborers, whose total 
earnings would be $129,840,000. Adding 44,000 as the 
number whose labors are stimulated by the employment 
of the 289,976, we have a total of 2,050,000, representing 
families numbering in the aggregate 12,250,000 persons. 
To maintain this number there would be expended by 
railroads and others under the above calculations at 
least $1,040,000,000 per annum, or very nearly $3,000,000 
per day. In these calculations no account has been 
taken of the large number of people forming the pro- 
prietary interest of this vast aggregation of capital, which 
comprises people in all classes and in all occupations, 
and scattered throughout all parts of the country. The 
New York Central Railroad Company has 10,000 stock- 
holders, whose average holding is about $9,000. If we 
take this sum as representing the average holding of all 
stock and bondholders in the country, the total number 
of such would be over 1,000,000, representing more than 
5,000,000 persons with important interests in the success 
of the railroad system. From these deductions a gen- 
eral idea can be gathered of the magnitude of the rail- 
road interest and how vast and widespread is the interest 
of our people in that system. During the past ten years 
the percentages of profit have been distributed to 
holders of the share capital of our railroads: In 1879 
the dividends paid averaged 2.5 per cent; in 1880, 
2.8 per cent; in 1881, 2.9 per cent; in 1882, 2.91 per 
cent; in 1883, 2.75 per cent; in 1884, 2.48 per cent; 
in 1885, 2.02 per cent; in 1886, 2.04 percent; in 1887, 
2.18 per cent.; and in the year 1888, 1.77 per cent. 
Phenomena of Memory—From All the Year Round 
The varieties of memory are as remarkable as its 
vagaries. There is, for instance, so wide a range be- 
tween Niebuhr, the great statesman, and a certain divine, 
that one can scarcely recognize the same faculty in 
each. It is said of Niebuhr that he remembered every- 
thing he had read at any period of his life; and it is said 
of the reverend doctor that he forgot he had been mar- 
ried within an hour or two of the interesting event. 
John Wesley had a remarkable memory, and at eighty 
five, even, it was still vigorous. Andrew Fuller could 
repeat a poem of five hundred lines after hearing it read 








once or twice, could recite verbatim a sermon or speech, 
and enumerate the names of the shop signs from the 
Temple to the end of Cheapside, with a description of 
the principal articles displayed in each shop window. 
Before the days of shorthand reporting, Memory Wood- 
fall used to attend the House of Commons, and, after 
listening to a debate, would reproduce the whole with- 
out taking a single note. The same power was possessed 
by William Radcliffe, the husband of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
the novelist. Both Macaulay and Sir Walter Scott had 
prodigious memories, yet neither of them could compare 
with Beronicius, of Middleburg, who knew by heart the 
works of Virgil, Cicero, Juvenal, Homer, Aristophanes, 
and the two Plinys. If this was an example of rote 
only, we have in Mezzofanti, the celebrated linguist of 
Bologna, one of the most striking instances on record 
of what, by way of distinction, we may call intelligent 
memory. He was described by Lord Byron as “a walk- 
ing polyglot, a master of languages, and a Briareus of 
parts of speech.” At the age of fifty he was thoroughly 
versed in fifty languages—perfect in pronunciation, 
idiom, grammar, and colloquialisms—and before his 
death he added twenty or thirty more to the list. He 
used to say himself that he never forgot anything that 
he either heard or read. It is recorded of La Fontaine, 
noted for his absent-mindedness, that he once attended 
the funeral of one of his most intimate friends, and 
shortly afterward called to visit that friend. When 
reminded by the astonished servant of the recent death, 
he was at first terribly shocked, and then remarked: 
“True; of course, I recollect now that I went to his 
funeral.” Reichenbach, a German writer on mental 
phenomena, says: “Waking, I cannot with whatever 
effort recall the features of my wife, who died some 
twenty years ago; but if I think of her in a dream, and 
her image is represented, I get the same with such ac- 
curacy that I have again before me every expression of 
her fine features in all their loveliness.” Fichte, a Ger- 
man psychologist, mentions the case of a musician, a 
good composer, who once omitted to note down a 
melody which occurred to him. Afterward he could 
not recall it; but later he recollected it in 2. dream, with 
full harmony and accompaniment, and on waking was 
able to retain it until he wrote it down. Both Plato and 
Aristotle have noted that in old age the recollections 
of childhood are renewed; and it is recorded of Kant, 
that, in his old age, when general memory was decayed 
and infirm, he had vivid recollections of his youth. 
Most of us, probably, have witnessed some affecting in- 
stance of an aged person living in the scenes of the 
long past, with a mind almost blank to the present. 
This is latent memory reawakened, but with powers of 
consciousness limited by an enfeebled brain. Sir Astley 
Cooper gives an account of a remarkable instance of 
cerebral eccentricity. A soldier who had been wounded 
in the head fell into a long stupefaction, until he was 
restored to speech by an operation in the hospital. But 
when he did speak it was in an unknown tongue, which 
none about him could understand. By-and-by a Welsh- 
woman was brought into the hospital, and she at once 
recognized the language of the sick soldier as her own 
tongue. He had not been in Wales for thirty years, 
yet he now spoke his long-forgotten language fluently, 
and could, in fact, not recollect any other. And, strange 
to say, when completely recovered, the English came 
back to him, and the Welsh was once more forgotten. 
Even at the very entrance of the valley of the shadow 
the memory plays strange tricks. Goethe told Ecker- 
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mann that he once knew an old man who in his very 
last moments began to recite beautiful Greek sentences. 
These he had been made, as a boy, to learn by heart for 
a special purpose; but for fifty years, had not uttered 
them. They were there in his memory, though, all the 
same, and some unexplainable cerebral action suddenly 
gave them form and expression. It is computed by 
scientists that, since one-third of a second suffices to 
produce an impression, in too years a man must have 
collected in his brain, 9,467,280,000 copies of impres- 
sions; or, if we take off one-third of the time for sleep, 
6,311,520,000. This would give 3,155,760,000 separate 
waking impressions to the man who lives to the age of 
fifty years. Allowing a weight of four pounds to the 
brain, and deducting one-fourth for blood and vessels 
and another fourth for external integument, it is further 
computed that each grain of brain-substance must con- 
tain 205,542 traces or impressions of ideas. Nothing in 
Nature shows divine handiwork so grandly as Memory. 


Re-establishing Industrial Villages—London Lancet 

The society for promoting the growth of industrial 
villages has set before itself an object with which it is 
impossible not to sympathize. The aggregation of men 
in towns and cities has been historically the condition of 
some of the greatest and proudest achievements which 
human society can boast. But although urban life has 
its advantages, and is in its measure essential to the cor- 
porate well-being, it has its disadvantages also, and very 
grievous these disadvantages are. The benefits are 
obvious. It needs nocomprehensive survey or elaborate 
statistics to prove that the near neighborhood of a town 
enables its denizens to co-operate for their mutual ad- 
vantage in a way quite impossible to the dwellers in 
rural districts. This is obvious to the most casual ob- 
servation, and it has been so clearly seen by Englishmen 
within the last half century that a perfect rush has set 
in of the rural population into towns, with the result 
that, while these latter have grown with unexampled 
rapidity and attained unprecedented proportions, many 
country districts have been almost denuded of inhabi- 
tants, and villages, with their domestic industries and 
institutions, have perished in the shadow of colossal 
neighbors This wholesale obliteration of the village 
type has undoubtedly involved a serious loss to the com- 
munity, perhaps even a national loss. At any rate the 
sentiment cannot be mistaken which has led Sir George 
Campbell and his associates to cast about for the means 
of restoring the deserted village, and recalling public 
attention to the possibilities of benefit to town and 
country alike in the provision of an outlet within our 
own borders for that most miserable and most dangerous 
of all social growths—a surplus town population. The 
diffusion of sound views, and still more the establish- 
ment of sound practice, in such a matter must be a work 
of time, and it may well be that the formulated pro-. 
gramme of the society will be subject to considerable 
modification in the light of experience, but we are glad 
to learn from a report just issued that they have met 
with some measure of encouragement. Among the in- 
stances which are mentioned the following is peculiarly 
satisfactory—A large West-end firm of bootmakers has 
for some time past given to any of their older hands the 
privilege of living in the country, and having boxes of 
materials sent to them periodically, which they return 
filled with the manufactured article. The firm pay 
London wages, and the men pay the carriage of the 
goods, reaping the benefit of lower rents, fresh air, and 
healthy surroundings of their rural cottage life. 
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A THRILLING STORY OF THE BULL RING* 





I was early in my seat, for I like, above all things, to 
see the motley crowd of sunburned Spaniards come 
trooping to their national game. 

I was surprised at the crowd; there was no great 
matador going to kill bulls to-day. 

I asked my neighbor, “Sefior, can you tell me why 
so many people are here to-day ?” 

“You do not know! Sebastian will kill the bull.” 

“Sebastian? I know no bull fighter of that name.” 

“ He has never killed a bull before. I will tell you 
his story. Sebastian is only a muleteer. Once a week 
he comes with his burden of fruit. But he is poor; the 
mules are not his; he only works for another.” He 
paused for a moment and added: “ You are a stranger ?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I arrived yesterday.” 

“Then you do not know Juanita. Every one falls in 
love with Juanita, Sebastian prayed and besought her to 
marry him, but she is proud, and would not look at the 
humble muleteer. But after a time his handsome face 
impressed her; so she told him she would marry him if 
he would kill a bull in the ring at to-day’s fair. But 
hush! there she is, standing near that column.” 

I turned and gazed at one of the most lovely creatures 
it has ever been my lot to see. Her light golden hair 
was bound up high upon her head, and surmounted by 
a dark crimson rose, held in her mantilla of black lace; 
her dress was open, and showed a wonderfully chiseled 
throat; her arms, too, were bare from the elbow, in their 
exquisite whiteness and shape; her dress was of black 
lace. But it was not the dress that struck one so 
forcibly—it was those great gray eyes and dark lashes, 
the curved eyebrows, the aquiline nose, the perfect lips. 

She took her seat among the common people, whom 
she entirely ignored, and drew out a great fan of black 
lace, which she opened and closed, leaning back with a 
weary look in her half-shut eyes. 

It was time the bull fight commenced. I gazed round 
the ring. Behind and around me was the dusty crowd, 
among which passed the sellers of water with their shrill 
cry of “ Agua, agua fresca,” and the venders of biscuits 
and nuts. Below the arena with its burning yellow sand, 
a miniature desert. Suddenly the band commenced to 
play; I turned and saw that the administrator’s box was 
no longer empty. A small man in a black coat and silk 
hat had taken his seat there. One by one the spears of 
the picadors were handed to him, and he measured the 
points to see that none were beyond the prescribed 
length. Clear above the music of the band rang out 
the notes of a bugle. A great folding gate was thrown 
open and the procession entered. 

Four of the matadors were professionals; the fifth 
was Sebastian. Pale in his scarlet and gold costume 
but dignified and graceful, he approached the adminis- 
trator’s box, before which he bowed. Then he came 
close to where I was sitting and bowed to Juanita. His 
face was deadly pale, but never in my life have I seen 
a more determined look. He was very handsome— 
handsomer almost than Juanita herself, who acknowl- 
edged his bow with a scarcely perceptible sign of recog- 
nition over the top of her black lace fan. 

A gate is opened in the arena. With a roar, and a 
shout from the people, the bull rushes from his darkened 
cell into the ring. He looks round him; for a moment 

* Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 





he paws the ground, then, led on by the moving cloak 
of one of the matadors, he charges—but his horns touch 
nothing more solid than the crimson cloak. For a mo- 
ment “‘toro”’ stands as if stupefied, then espies a larger 
and safer bait, and with a fearful rush lifts horse and 
picador into the air, hurling them to the ground ina 
heap. The matadors are quick, however, and they call 
off the bull by waving their cloaks and keep his atten- 
tion fixed on themselves. He is a good bull. The 
people are delighted. “ Bravo, toro!” they cry. 

Another horse falls dead, the third is wounded and 
led out, the fourth killed; but the Spaniards are not 
satisfied in their love of blood. “ Mas caballos/ mas 
caballos/” Then the bugle sounds. 

Two of the matadors step to the side of thé arena 
leaving their cloaks, and taking in each hand a banderillo. 
Four times does the bull receive the sharp forked 
points, and four times does he miss his man. 

Again the bugle blows. Sebastian steps forward, 
takes the sword and the flag, and marches to the admin- 
istrator’s box, where he swears to kill the bull. 

There is a deafening cheer as he throws his hat among 
the people, to be held till he returns victorious—or dead. 

I turn instinctively toward Juanita; she was leaning 
back in her seat, slowly fanning herself, her half-closed 
eyes scarcely conveying any expression of interest. 

Sebastian faces the bull, the flag in his left hand, his 
eyes on the beast’s. His hand is as steady as a rock. 

The bull charges; I drew a quick breath; Sebastian 
gracefully, with the ease of a practised bull fighter, 
escaped the horns. A cheer rings out from the crowd, 
bringing a sudden flush to his cheek. 

Again the bull charges, again and again; each time 
Sebastian is unscathed, but as yet he has had no chance 
of killing the bull. He is facing it now; slowly he raises 
the sword—the point never trembles. For one second 
all is dust, the next I saw his manly form laid out full 
length in the sand of the arena. 

“ He is killed!” cry the people; “he is killed!” 

I gaze at Juanita once more. The expression of that 
beautiful face has not altered to the least degree. 

I hated that woman! 

A shout from the people! Sebastian has risen and is 
facing the bull once more. There was a silence like 
death. Again the sword is raised, again all is dust, 
again a form lies prostrate in the sand—but this time it 
is the bull! Sebastian has killed it at one stroke! 

Sebastian approached the gobernador and bowed. 
He is paler than ever, but a smile of victory lights up 
his lips. Then, sword in hand, he turned, approached 
and faced Juanita. Her expression is the same as ever. 
There is no smile of encouragement, scarcely a sign of 
recognition; she plucks a rose, however, from the bou- 
quet at her breast and throws it to him. 

He stoops and picks it up, and with his eyes fixed on 
hers lifts it toward his lips—hesitates—throws it to the 
ground, and tramples it under foot. 

A deafening cheer arises from the crowd. 

I look for Juanita. She has left the ring. 

Five minutes later, as Sebastian passed through the 
archway into the open air, still in his scarlet and gold, a 
dagger was buried deep in his breast. 

I saw Juanita do it, and it was the only time during 
the whole performance that I saw her smile. 
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THE UNUSUAL, GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS AND QUEER 





Who's Superstitious ?— Twenty Questions—S. F. Chronicle 

1. Do you believe in witches, sprites, elves, fairies, 
vampires, ghouls, ogres, gnomes, imps, bogies, brownies, 
pixsies or lepreehauns ? 

2. Do you believe in an evil genius ? 

3. Do you believe in the evil eye ? 

4. Do you believe in a bottomless pit ? 

5. Do you believe in a devil with horns, cloven foot, 
and a long spiked tail ? 

6. Would you pass a night in a graveyard, or church, 
with a corpse in a church or in a charnel house ? 

7. Do you wear anything which can be considered in 
the nature of a talisman or mascot ? 

8. Did you ever employ anything as a talisman ? 

9. Do you attach any meaning to four-leaved clover ? 

10. Would you willingly pass under a ladder ? 

11. Do you feel uncomfortable when you spill salt ? 

12. Would you sit down with thirteen at table ? 

13. Would you start on a trip on a Friday, or would 
you defer commencing an important work on that day ? 

14. Do you attach any particular importance to cer- 
tain numbers, especially to three, seven, and nine ? 

15. Would you give a child of yours the same name 
as that of one who had just died ? 

16. Are you afraid of the dark ? 

17. Did you ever have your fortune told by gypsy, 
astrologer, cards or similar tests? 

18. Were you ever made uneasy by hearing the insect 
commonly known as the death-watch ? 

19. Would you venture to knock three times at mid- 
night on the door of an empty church ? 

20. Do you believe in dreams, omens, portents, signs, 
warnings, harbingers, or handwritings on the wall ? 

Signs and Portents-—From the Journal of Folk Lore 

While the corpse is in the house, the looking-glass 
must be turned toward the wall; otherwise, whoever 
looks into the mirror will die within a year. This cus- 
tom is said to be most common among Irish Catholics, 
but is not confined to these (Baldwinsville, N. Y.). The 
clock should be stopped at the time of death, as its run- 
ning will bring ill luck (Baldwinsville, N. Y.). Stop 
the clock at the time of death (New Hampshire). 
The same custom is noted in Great Britain and Germany. 
The object, no doubt, is not merely symbolic, as might 
at first appear, but to limit the power of death by intro- 
ducing a new period of time. To keep the corpse in the 
house over Sunday will bring death in the family before 
the year is out (South Framingham, Mass.). If the 
grave is left open over Sunday another death will occur 
before the Sunday following (Boxford, Mass.). In 
Switzerland, if a grave is left open over Sunday, it is said 
that within four weeks one of the village will die. If 
rain falls into an open grave, another burial in the same 
cemetery will occur within three days (West New 
York). If rain falls on a new-made grave there will be 
another death in the family within the year (Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y.; Poland, Me.). A common saying in Eng- 
land is “ Happy the corpse that the rain falls on.” Thus, 
it is said that if rain falls at the time of the funeral it is 
a sign that the dead man has gone to heaven (Boston, 
Mass.). The method of conception is the same as that 
apparent in the two superstitions above enumerated, but 
the sign is interpreted in a different manner. If a hearse 
is drawn by two white horses, death in the neighbor- 


hood will occur within a month (Central Maine). If a 
white horse draws the hearse, another death will soon 
follow (Poland, Me.). In Bohemia, also, white horses 
are regarded as warnings of death, ‘though to have a 
white horse in the stable is also said to bring good luck. 
To dream of a white horse is a sign of death, both in 
the latter country and in England. In Sussex white 
animals mysteriously appearing at night, are said to be 
death warnings. In the lore of the English peasantry, 
white horses play an important part, and are variously 
considered as of good and evil portent, a fact which is 
plausibly accounted for on the ground that these beliefs 
are inherited from a time when pagan deities were con- 
sidered to ride on white horses. Thus in Shropshire St. 
Milburga so rides, as St. Walburga does in the Tyrol. 
Tacitus mentions the spotless white horses reared in 
sacred groves by the Germans of his own day, from whose 
neighing auguries were taken. In Bohemia death is 
considered as a white woman (survival of the death 
goddess Morana), whose apparition is a sign of death to 
the seer. This explains why, in England and Germany, 
seeing a white woman is of fatal augury. The original 
idea doubtless is that the goddess appears to and selects 
those whose society she desires. That she should be 
clad in white indicates her deity; for white, as the color 
of light, is emblematic of heaven, according to the con- 
siderations. It would seem that the presage of a white 
horse may rest upon the character of such animal as 
emblematic of the divine being who summons a mortal 
to the other world. Should this be really the case, much 
philosophy and much history would be embodied in a 
superstition apparent frivolous. It may, however, be 
thought that there is a simpler interpretation of these 
omens, namely their connection with the custom of rob- 
ing the dead in white. Thus Artemidorus, in a work on 
the interpretation of dreams, written in Rome in the 
second century, considers that to a sick man a dream of 
white garments is ominous of death, “because the dead 
are buried in white raiment; but black clothes signify 
recovery, because not the dead, but mourners use such 
apparel. This comes very near the notion of the Sussex 
peasant above related. In the opinion of the writer, it 
would be a mistake to exclude the higher conceptions 
already referred to from the associations suggested by 
white. But the symbolism of color is too extensive a 
theme to be now considered. It may be remarked that 
it is not only in the North of Europe that the messenger 
of death is represented as riding. Readers will remem- 
ber that the horse of death is mentioned in Revelation. 
In Greek symbolism the deceased person is often repre- 
sented as riding forth on his journey, conducted by a 
genius. A modern Greek ballad changes Charon, the 
ferryman, to Charos, the horseman; the young walk be- 
fore him, the old behind, young babes are carried on his 
saddle. It is unlucky to pass through a funeral, either 
between the carriages or the files of mourners on foot 
(Boston, Mass.). This is a general superstition. The 
custom, which has become instinctive with many persons, 
is usually set down to the score of decency and propriety. 
If any one comes to a funeral after the procession starts, 
another death will occur in the same house (Ohio). 
Whoever courts the carriages at a passing funeral will 
die within the year (Peabody, Mass.). The corpse 
must not pass twice over any part of the same road 
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(Baldwinsville, N. Y.). The funeral procession must 
not cross a river (Baldwinsville, N. Y.). I was first led 
to notice the superstition about crossing a river from 
having to attend funerals on the south side, when they 
would otherwise have been held on the north side. 
This is losing ground owing to the frequency of crossing 
to reach the cemetery, but I had an instance only last 
spring (W. M. B.). It is unlucky, in a funeral, for 
those present to repass the house where death has oc- 
curred (Baldwinsville, N. Y.).. At a funeral, entering 
a church before the mourners means death to some of 
the entering party (Boston, Mass.). If one dies, and 
no rigor mortis ensues, it indicates a speedy second 
death in the family. The superstition prevails in Great 
Britain and on the continent of Europe. The person 
on whom the eyes of a dying person last rest will be the 
first to die (Boston, Mass.). This seems to be a form 
of a widely-prevalent superstition that if the eyes of the 
dying person open of their own accord one of his rela- 
tives will soon follow. It is probable that the impor- 
tance, from time immemorial, attached to the ceremony 
of closing the eyes of the dead has for its foundation not 
merely the natural propriety of a decent usage, but also 
a belief kindred to the above. The last name a dying 
person calls is the next to follow (New Hampshire). 
If three persons look at the same time into a mirror one 
will die within a year (Peabody, Mass.; New Hamp- 
shire). To break a looking-glass is a death sign, or of 
bad luck for seven years. This is quite a general belief. 
Domestic servants, and particularly superstitious persons, 
are often thrown into a panic by accidents of this sort 
(Niagara Falls, Ont.). In Clun Forest (as in Scotland) 
such a breakage is said to be a death token. In North 
Shropshire it means seven years’ trouble, to which, in 
Cornwall, is added, but no want. It adds to the ill luck 
to preserve the broken pieces. At Wellington any one 
who breaks a looking glass will never have any luck till 
he has broken two more—a rule, however, which seems 
to apply to all breakages. “‘ When I have broken three 
I shall have finished.” The folk say, “‘ The third time 
pays for all.” In Switzerland, when a mirror breaks, he 
is said to die who looked in last. In Bohemia it means 
seven years’ distress. If, during sickness, a pair of 
shears be dropped in such a manner that the point sticks 
into the floor, it indicates the death of the sick person 
(Central New York). In Greece if a pair of scissors is 
left gaping on a table, it is said that the Archangel 
Michael's mouth is open, ready to take the soul of some 
member of the family. To dance on the ground indi- 
cates disaster or death within a year (Boxford, Mass.). 
As such dancing has been a universal custom, it seems 
fair to conclude that this superstition is local and 
modern; the informant, however, an elderly person, 
avers that she has always heard it so said. If thirteen 
sit at a table the one who rises first will not live through 
the year (Somerville, Mass.). If thirteen sit at table, 
the last one who sits down will not die that year 
(Brookline, Mass.). This superstition is universal in 
Europe. In Germany the victim is variously said to be 
the youngest, the last who sits down, the one who sits 
under the mirror, the first to eat or arise, the one who 
seems sad and downcast. In Tyrol, by way of excep- 
tion, the augury extends only to ill luck. In one Bo- 
hemian town it is held to be true only for a Christmas 
festivity, andthe fate is extended to all over the number 
of twelve. In a recent newspaper an account was given 
of a dinner in the interior of the State of New York, 
where the omen was supposed to be averted by dividing 
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the guests among two tables. In the Netherlands it is 
said that the one who sits under the beam is a traitor: 
a statement which points to the Paschal Supper as 
the origin of the belief; and this is certainly probable, 
while other explanations are not worth citing. A dish- 
cloth hung on a door-knob is a sign of death in a family 
(Deerfield, Mass.). It is a common practice to indicate 
death by tying a piece of crape to the door-knob of the 
house, whence probably the omen. If a hoe be carried 
through a house, some one will die before the year is out 
(Mansfield, O.). The same superstition is found in Eng- 
land. It is most unlucky to carry an ax, or any sharp 
tool, on your shoulder through the house, as it is a sign 
of death of one or more of the inmates. Some extend 
this omen to any tool carried on the shoulder through a 
house. At Pulverbatch and Wenlock a spade is the 
fatal implement; it is a certain sign that a grave will 
shortly be dug for some member of.the household. The 
editor observes that coffins were formerly carried shoulder 
high. Whoever works ona sick person’s dress, he or 
she will die within a year (Massachusetts). To put 
on the bonnet or hat of one in mourning is the sign that 
you will wear one before the year is out (Peabody, 
Mass.). To tie on acrape hat or bonnet isa sign of 
mourning before the year is out (Niagara Falls, Ont.). 
Don’t try on a black bonnet, it means death, Whena 
woman who has been sewing puts her thimble on the 
table as she sits down to eat, it is a sign that she will 
be left a widow, if she marries (Central Maine). 
A Story of Identification—The Chicago Inter-Ocean 

“T met a man in the tunnel the other day,” said the 
major, “in a way that caused me to lose my head for a 
minute. I was on a car going north and he on a car 
coming south. The electric light showed me his face 
clearly as to every feature. He was looking straight at 
me, and when my eyes met his I started bolt upright 
under a strong, almost uncontrollable, impulse to jump 
off. But just at that juncture jumping off was extremely 
hazardous, and I waited for a more convenient place. 
I did not find this until we emerged from the tunnel. 
Then I started back, hoping and believing that I would 
find the man whose face had startled me waiting for me 
at the south entrance to the tunnel. I did not, and was 
very much disappointed. I saw him again the next day 
under very similar circumstances, and at nearly the same 
place, although his car was going north and mine com- 
ing south. Again we both rose to our feet, under what 
seemed a common impulse to jump off. Again circum- 
stances were against us, and we did not jump off, and I 
did not find him. I saw this man’s face first on one of 
the darkest nights on record. I had been sent in com- 
mand of a small detachment of infantry up a mountain 
ravine with instructions to proceed to a certain point 
and return. We had stumbled over the rough ground, 
had accomplished the object of the journey, and were 
returning to where the regiment was bivouacked, when 
suddenly we were challenged at a point in the ravine 
where I was confident there were no troops when we 
passed up. I was marching at the head of the little 
company, and as it was very dark we were not moving 
in very good order. The sudden challenge struck me 
at the time as not worth serious attention, and in pure 
stubbornness I stumbled forward with no clear idea in 
my mind. In an instant I felt the sharp point of a sabre 
against my breast. I realized then that whoever gave 
the challenge was in earnest and that a movement on 
my part meant death. I had no countersign, and I was 
at a loss as to what explanation could be offered under 
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the circumstances. If the man who had his sabre at my 
heart was a rebel we had been caught ina trap. I stood 
for a minute perfectly still, my mind refusing to act. 
Before the minute had expired there came a vivid flash 
of lightning, and I saw as clear as in broad daylight the 
face and figure of the man who had me in his power. 
He saw also that we wore the blue. Only for an instant 
could we see each other, then all seemed darker than 
before, and I felt the pressure on the sabre yield, and a 
little later it was withdrawn. There was, of course, a 
parley, and we learned that after we had gone up the 
ravine an artillery company had under orders taken posi- 
tion so as to command the ravine, and had thrown out 
pickets. No report as to our expedition had been made, 
and when we came blundering down the road and de- 
clined to answer the challenges, the men on duty had 
treated us as enemies. When the next flash of light- 
ning came the stalwart challenger held out his hand, saying 
to me: ‘ My heart stands still when I think how near I 
came to killing you.’ I saw that man’s face again. In- 
fantry had been thrown to the front of the batteries, and 
the Rodmans were firing over us. Worming myself 
about on the ground, I looked up with strange fascination 
to these belching cannon on the little knoll above us, 
and, as the clouds of smoke floated away after each dis- 
charge, I saw, serene and calm, the face of the man the 
lightning had shown me in the mountain ravine months 
before. I saw him standing erect until just as the guns 
stopped firing and the infantry began to tremble with 
the preparation for the long-awaited charge, and then, 
as I looked back saw him prone upon the ground, his 
face still calm and serene, with every feature standing 
out plain in the bright sunlight, and then I never saw him 
again until I saw him in the tunnel last week.” 

The Procession of Dancing Saints—St. James’ Gazette 

On Whit-Tuesday morning of each year the littie 
village of Echternach, in Luxemburg, is the scene of a 
curious religious celebration, popularly known as Zs 
saints dansants, or the leaping procession. In the Ages 
of Faith men looked on this disorder as a judgment from 
heaven because of their sins, and thought that by impos- 
ing on themselves voluntary penances they might, like 
the Ninevites, arrest the hand of God. Acting on this 
belief, while some fasted and prayed, others moved and 
writhed convulsively for hours at a time as if they were 
really affected with the disease they sought to avert. 
Sometimes whole communities adopted this extraordi- 
nary mortification: but, abuses arising, the Catholic 
Church condemned such practices: and though traces 
of the custom may be found in several German towns, 
notably in Cologne, where every year a dozen young 
men and women, under the name of die heiligen Madchen 
und Knechte, dance in the carnival procession, this cele- 
bration at Echternach is the only one of its kind sanc- 
tioned at the present day and which continues to retain 
many of its original features. The village was once a 
famous place of pilgrimage, and is still frequented at 
this season by crowds of sufferers from paralysis, epi- 
lepsy, and similar affections, who come from the Eifel, 
Upper Moselle, and Saar, chiefly to obtain for themselves 
or for some one dear to them the cure of any nervous 
complaint. They are nearly all peasants, and sometimes 
come from a great distance, arriving almost worn out. 
Huge dormitories are annually prepared—great barn- 
like apartments, each capable of accommodating about 
sixty inmates, who make the best of the situation, and 
seek repose on beds of straw. Each in his own corner 
eats the food which, if provident, he has brought with 
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him, or has, if careless, purchased in Echternach at a 
somewhat higher rate. The pilgrims arrive in detach- 
ments of thirty, forty, or more, with their parish priest 
and the banner of their patron saint. Mazany come by 
train, and all are met by the local clergymen, who wel- 
come them, direct them, answer their questions, and 
dividing them according to sex, conduct them to their 
respective dormitories. Great order and good humor 
prevail as arule. The roughest peasant lads obey their 
priests with the utmost docility. There is no drinking 
or confusion, and most seem impressed by the belief 
that they are taking part in a solemn act of religion. 
There are few visitors of the better classes, and such 
are easily accommodated at the inns or in the farmers’ 
houses. All day long on Whit-Monday and until far in 
the night the pilgrims pour in; the total seldom amounts 
to less than 9,000. As soon as it is light on Whit-Tues- 
day morning the village is astir: by 6 a.M. large parties 
pass along the street on their way to the church, chant- 
ing as they go. There they confess and communicate, 
that they may observe more solemnity in an exercise 
which might easily degenerate into a frolic and need to 
be suppressed. By 7 o'clock all are assembled round a 
wooden pulpit erected in a meadow near the bridge over 
the Saar. At 8 fifty priests or more, in albs and stoles 
preceded by a cross bearer and acolytes, advance from 
the little town singing the Veni Creator Spiritus. One 
among them mounts the pulpit and preaches on the life 
and virtues of St. Willibrod, exhorting his hearers to put 
aside vanity and levity, and to perform the devotion in a 
spirit of faith, As many of the pilgrims are too old or 
too feeble to join in the exertions of the more robust, a 
clergyman now crosses the bridge followed by all who 
do not intend to take part in the leaping procession. 
They sing the Litany and hymn of St. Willibrod as they 
go, invoking him as Destroyer of Idols; Continual 
Preacher of the Gospel; Untiring Laborer in the Vine- 
yard of the Lord, and Healer of the Sick. The first 
verse of the hymn is as follows: 

Mit Mitra und Stab von Petrus gesandt, 

Zogst hin du auf Wegen und Stegen, 

Zum friesischen Volk und in’s danische Land 

Begleitet vom géttlichen Segen. 

Which may be roughly translated: 

By Peter sent with pastoral staff, 

And guided by th’ Almighty’s hand, 

Thou camest o’er rude and stony ways 

To Friesian homes and Danish land. 

The way is now cleared for the Dancing Saints. 
After a few preliminary chords the Echternach local 
band strikes up a volkslied called Adam He Had Seven 
Sons, and simultaneously the thousands of heads begin 
moving from side to side in time to the melody. It 
takes ten minutes or a quarter of an hour to get the 
multitude into order; but at last they are placed five or 
six abreast, keeping the line unbroken. by holding hand- 
kerchiefs or taking arms—a needful precaution where 
many are epileptics. At last all are placed and off they 
go; but their rate of progress is very slow. The short 
tune runs almost chromatically up and down; and the 


_ Tule is that by the ascending melody the pilgrims 


should dance or hop three steps forward, and by the 
descending melody two back. If any one cares to try 
the experiment he will find there is much labor entailed 
with but little result. Each contingent usually brings its 
own music—a fife, a violin, an old concertina, and a 
drum, or any one of these instruments; but should they 
come unprovided, there are many itinerant musicians 
willing tg play for a consideration. Soon the exertion 
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begins to tell; the faces flush and the breath comes 
slower; the movements grow slower and slower and 
almost cease; then, after a brief interval, the pilgrims 
resume their dancing movements with renewed vigor, 
only to relax their efforts as before. They do not 
stop once, however, until the prescribed distance is 
accomplished. A correspondent of the Cologne Gazette, 
who visited Echternach in 1880, and to whom we are 
indebted for much information, described some of the 
sufferers as falling out of the ranks and writhing in the 
clutch of their dreadful malady, but speedily recovering 
and taking their places again. He also gave a touching 
picture of two sisters supporting a third, who every now 
and then bounded convulsively forward only to fall back 
exhausted in their friendly arms, a painful sight to wit- 
ness. From the bridge the dancers make their way 
through the village street, by the steep hill to the church, 
up the sixty-two steps, three forward and two back all 
the time, through the right aisle of the church, round 
the altar beneath which lie the bones of St. Willibrod, 
down the left aisle, through the churchyard, thrice round 
a great cross that stands there; and then the exhausted 
crowd scatters, the leaping procession is over. Not the 
least curious feature in this celebration is that many who 
are unable to take part in it hire others to dance in their 
stead. Boys and girls may be had by the judicious ex- 
penditure of a few sous, who will leap with a vigor pro- 
portionate to their hope of earning an extra gratuity 
when all is over. The more wary among the pilgrims 
often refuse to pay beforehand, and insist on their rep- 
resentatives accomplishing a certain distance before they 
express themselves satisfied. They thus secure that a 
certain amount of work is done; but there is, even with 
this precaution, a drawback; no one can be sure that 
those who offer their services have not previously been 
engaged by others, and thus earn double or treble fees 
for a single exertion. As soon as the ceremony is over 
the pilgrims disperse, returning to their homes as they 
came, with band and banner and under the guidance of 
their priests. By nightfall the village has resumed its 
wonted quiet, from which it will not vary until Whitsun- 
tide comes again, with a fresh band of dancing saints. 
Where the Lightning Strikes—National Review 
Throughout all ages and countries has been expressed 
the sense and presence of a higher power in the drama- 
tic and terrible fury of great storms. “The Lord hath 
His way in the whirlwind and in the storm, and the 
clouds are the dust of his feet.” In the great pagan 
world we find constant reference to the sense of awe 
and terror that was associated with lightning. Its victims 
were reckoned the accursed of Heaven, and buried alone 
and apart lest the ashes of others should be polluted by 
their presence. Even a spot of ground struck by light- 
ning (Bidenthal) was hedged in, and no man allowed to 
enter it. Laurel is now regarded as the emblem of vic- 
tory and triumph, but Suetonius informs us that the 
Emperor Tiberius wore a chaplet of laurel because he 
believed that lightning would not touch this kind of leaf. 
In China the mulberry and the peach are regarded as 
preservatives against lightning. The Romans considered 
sealskins a protection, and it is curious to note that the 
shepherds who inhabit the neighborhood of Mount Ce- 
vennes, where some Roman colonies existed, cover their 
hats as a charm against storms with the skins of snakes. 
The emperors of Japan retired into a deep grotto and 
had a reservoir of water sunk in the centre in the fatuous 
belief that it could extinguish the lightning. The Tar- 
tars, as soon as the first rumble is heard, expel all 
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strangers from their tents, and sit glum and immovable, 
immersed in woollen cloaks. The contrast is somewhat 
amusing between these potentates in abject terror and 
an old couple who were forced in the great storm of 
1703 into a cellar by the fall of a chimney. They were 
—I use the quaint language of an old tract—“digged 
up about eight o’clock the next morning; it was well 
worthy of observation that the first question that the 
man asked was where were his breeches, in which were 
50s. in money, and the woman demanded what was be- 
come of her trunk, in which were some pieces of gold, 
being not at all terrified, and minding their worldly con- 
cerns more than the danger.” This quaint and super- 
latively matter-of-fact view of events that savor of the 
preternatural is, I believe, rare, for, to conclude my 
paper in the words of an old broadside, “the common 
impression ,of terrible tempests was that they are in- 
struments which God oftener uses in an extraordinary 
manner than any others, and which in their first design- 
ment seera peculiarly levelled at those men and their 
bold thoughts who would first only droll the world out of 
conceit of His power, that they may, as they think, the 
more pleasantly huff Him out of His throne.” 
Curtous Chinese Habits—The North China Herald 

When a Chinaman desires a visitor to dine with him 
he does not ask him to do so, but when he does not wish 
him to stay he puts the question: “ Oh, won’t you stay 
and dine with me, please ?” The visitor will then know 
he is not wanted. When a Chinaman expects a present 
and it does not come he sends one of lesser value. A 
rich man’s servant gets no salary, yet many are the ap- 
plicants; while big salaries are paid to the servants of 
the common people, but few make applications. The 
perquisites of the former often more than triple the 
salaries of the latter, which is the sole reason of these 
differences. To encourage honesty and sincerity, con- 
fidential clerks and salesmen in all branches of industry 
receive an annual net percentage of the firm’s business, 
besides their regular salary. The highest ambition of a 
Chinaman is to have a nice coffin and a fine funeral. 
In China one can always borrow money on the strength 
of having a son, but nobody would advance him a cent 
if he had a dozen daughters. The former is responsible 
for the debt of his father for three generations. The 
latter is only responsible for the debts of her own hus- 
band. When a Chinaman meets another he shakes and 
squeezes his own hands and covers his head. If great 
friends have not seen each other for a long time they 
would rub shoulders until they got tired. Instead ot 
asking each other’s health they would say: “ How is 
your stomach?” or “Have you eaten your rice?” 
“How old are you?” “How much did you pay for 
your sandals?” Men wear long petticoats and carry 
fans, while the women wear short jackets and carry 
canes. Boats are drawn by horses, carriages move by 
sails. Old men play ball and fly kites, while children 
fold their arms and look on. Old women, instead of the 
young, are the idols of society. Lovemaking is only 
done three days before marriage. It is not only con- 
sidered the safest way to get ahead of a rival, but the 
surest way to get a wife without losing much time. A 
previous acquaintance between the male and female 
prevents them from marriage. For this reason a man 
seldom weds a girl of his town. If a Chinaman desires 
the death of an enemy he goes and hangs himself upon 
that enemy’s door. It is considered a sure way to kill 
not only that particular enemy, but members of his 
entire family will be in jeopardy of losing their lives. 
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IN DIALECT—SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 





Ballad o Pizen Snake—Sam T. Clover—Chicago Herald 


Ginger an’ me an’ Monte Jake 
Put up er job on Pizen Snake. 


Hated ter bilk this injun buck— 
Hed ter do it ter change our luck! 


We wuz stoppin’ et old Fort Pierre— 
Suckers wuz scurse an’ livin’ dear! 


Credit wuz gone an’ what ter do, 
Nary er one ov us critters knew. 


Bullwhackers acted kinder shy ; 
All o’ the boys wuz gettin’ fly. 


Wouldn’t give us er bit or play, 
Wouldn’t buck us ernother day ! 


Ginger wuz cappin’, but wa’n’t to blame, 
No one would tackle our leetle game! 


Jake an’ Ginger an’ me wuz broke— 
Barkeeper had our guns in soak! 


Whiskey wuz wu’th two bits er drink— 
Hed to rustle to raise some chink! 


Finerly roped this Pizen Snake, 
Played him low fer er leetle stake. 


Said ’at he’d like to hev “heap fun,” 
Tried ter humor ther son ov er gun. 


Took in his blankets an’ other truck, 
Also the spurs ov this Injun duck. 


Blew in his squaw an’ two papoose— 
(But fer ther kids we had no use), 


Blew in his pony, saddle and all— 
Kep’ us ergoin’ all that fall! 


Blew in his tepee on the “trey,” 
Finerly blew out his brains one day. 


The Lasste for Me—Scottish Worla 


Some lads like a lassie that’s showy and dressy, 
Wi’ ribbons and lace buskit braw ; 

There’s some like them witty, and some like them pretty, 
And ithers that carena a straw ; 

But I ken a lassie wi’ favors far rarer 
Than siller or fashion can gie 

Wi’ grace sae bewitching, than getas mair enriching— 
Oh, she is the lassie for me! 


There’s Kate wi’ her beauty, she mak’s it dae duty 
For sense and for thrift, I can see; 
She becks and she simpers, she pouts and she whimpers ; 
Sic antics wad never catch me! 
But I ken a lassie baith modest and winning, 
Nae beauty to brag o’ has she; 
Nae wiles to entreat ye, but aye fain to meet ye— 
Oh, she is the lassie for me. 


And Jess wi’ her rantin’ the boldest wad daunton, 
A wild harum-scarum is she, 

Tho’ sweet is her lauchin’, gude save us her chaffin’! 
Four wa’s couldna haud her and me. 

But I ken a lassie aye pleasant and happy, 
There’s mirth in the glance o’ her e’e; 

Can smile wi’ the cheerfu’ and sigh wi’ the tearfu’— 
Oh, she is the lassie for me! 


Tho’ Maggie’s less steerin’, she’s owre aften wearin’ 
A preen whaur a button should be 

When self is neglectit, nane else are respectit,— 
She'll dee in a garret for me! 


But I ken a lassie as trig as she’s tasty, 
A flower in life’s garden is she ; 

Sae fresh and sae rosy, and sweet as a posy— 
Oh, she is the lassie for me! 


But I winna name her lest envy should blame her, 
The truest that ever was seen ; 
Tho’ gin ye were guessin’ sma’ chance 0’ ye missin’, 
For a’body kens wha I mean. 
And them that are nearest esteem her the dearest, 
The joy o’ the auld folks is she ; 
They warmest befriend her that langest hae kenned her— 
Oh, she is the lassie for me! 


Married An’ Gone—Florence E. Pratt—Judge 
The house is dretful lonesome since Milly’s gone away ; 
Tho’ she’s only gone across the road it’s ‘cause she’s gone to stay; 
An’ when she comes to see me now she’s full o’ talk o’ Fred, 
Tell I'd like to take him back the barn an’ punch him in the head. 
It seems to me the good old days is over now an’ gone, 
An’ nothin’ left but lonesomeness an’ gray hairs comin’ on. 
Why, I ‘member when she used to come a-toddlin’ to the gate 
An’ be watchin’ down the lane fer me, an’ couldn’t hardly wait 
Tell she saw me come a-hurryin’ up the lane to her an’ home, 
An’ then nothin’ couldn’t hold her, she’s so glad to see me come. 
Then when old sand-man come around an’ sleepy-time would be, 
No one could tell the stories right exceptin’ only me. 
An’ then when she was older how her purty cheeks would glow 
When she'd say “ she’d stick to father, ‘n want no other beau.” 
There’s no one now to scold me ef I wear a shabby coat, 
There’s nobody to lead me in the way that I should vote 
There’s nothin’ but remember tell suthin’s like to break, 
Though I try to seem as chipper as old times jest fer her sake. 
O Milly, ef you only could be little once again— 
Jest my four-year-old, thet didn’t love no one but father—then 
Jest to keep ye so—unchangin’ tell the sleepy man come round ; 
An’ you an’ me, my baby, slept together underground ! 


Apology for Woman—Eugene Field—Chicago News 
We ‘low that woman war made from a rib 
Of Adam’s, but shucks! Her brains 
Air higglety-picklety, kos odds and e-ends 
Fixed up from his remains ; 
But—the Lord made ’em. 


It war by accident, though, we air thinkin’ ; 
He can’t be proud of the job 
With sech tongues as they have been given 
Ter gossip an’ scold an’ sob; 
But—the Lord made ’em. 


It war a woman, ye know, who gossiped 
In Eden with Satin hisse’f ; 
They’re just plumb sure to spread all the news 
An’ make it ’fore they’re lef’ : 
But—the Lord made ’em. 


*Taint safe to trest wimmin with nuthin’ ; 
Tell everythin’ they know ; 
For they hain’t got no sense ter reason 
An’ do change their minds so; 
But—the Lord made ’em. 


They sets thareselves up on principle, 
Frustratin’ of the men ; 
’Gainst jestice and enny enjyment, 
Nine of ’em out o’ ten; 
But—the Lord made ’em. 


They're so onreasonable, thar answer is 
“ Because ’tis” to every why. 
Some acts one way, an’ some another ; 
We ’uns can’t track ’em—don’t try; 
But—the Lord made ’em. 
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They give thar advice ez confident © 
Ez if nuthin’ here on yearth 
War half as precious, an’ think it’s s’prisin’ 
That we ’uns shake with mirth; 
But—the Lord made ’em. 


How the Feud Began—W, B. H—Time 
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Yet—talk of foolin’—-why a spindlin’ snip 
O’ a gal will fool a man 
That’s six feet high an’ two hundred poun’ 
About ennythin’. She can; 
For—the Lord made ’em. 


Shaker Murch—The Chicago Mail 
It happened down at Beaver Gulch, along about last June, 
The feller that I’m talkin’ of his name was “ Shaker” Murch ; 
He had the quick consumption, an’ he calkilated soon 
That he'd lose his hold on ev’rything an’ topple off the perch. 


He was a very gamy man, an’ great at shakin’ dice ; 
It didn’t mind what chances—he’d shake for anything. 
He'd nary a religion, an’ wouldn't take advice, 
But he’d shake you for a “tenner,” or a shave, or whiskey sling. 


But the creepin’, durn consumption kep’ a comin’, coming fast ; 
Yet he hobbled roun’ the camp as though he wasn’t any “ skeert,” 
An’ every day the boys they thought was surely “ Shaker’s”’ last ; 
But his eyes wuz still as knowin’ an’ his smile wuz just as “peert.” 


Now “ Shaker” come one evenin’ to the undertaker’s “ joint,” 
Where the boys were playin’ euchre jist to while the time away. 
He looked as thin as though he had been whittled to a point, 
But he tipped his hat quite smilin’ as he passed the time o’ day. 


An’ he sez to the proprietor, sez he to “ Mournful Si’: 
“The doctor ‘lows I’m goin’, cuz I’m rattlin’ in the throat. 
So I thought I'd drap in social, as I was passin’ by, 

An’ take the ‘bones’ an’ shake you for a ‘ wooden overcoat. 


So out they got the dice an’ shuk. The first “hoss” wuz on “Si,” 
The second “hoss” on “ Shaker,” an’ the int’rest growed intense ; 
But “Shaker” took the dice-box ’n cocked his swivel eye. 
An’ the next round fetched the coffin at “ Mournful Si’s ” expense. 


Then he shook “Si” for a tombstone, an’ handily he won. 
He shook him for a burial lot, and made the riffle there ; 

Then shook for funeral charges, an’ “ Mournful Si” was done, 
An’ he cussed the “ bones,” an’ called ’m a delusion an’ a snare. 


I left ‘em there ashakin’, the boys all clustered by; 

I didn’t wait to see the end, becuz ‘twas gettin’ late. 
But when I left the winner wur offerin’ with “ Si ” 

To shake him for his chances at St. Peter’s golden gate. 


I'd bake him over, seems ter me, 


Thompson's boy was tall and slim, 
An’ pleggy nigh a fool; 

Thompson, though, was proud o’ him, 
An’ evenin’s, arter school, 

Ust to take him with him when 
He went to set aroun’ 

An’ argy politics with men 
That loafed about the town. 


Nothin’ tickled Thompson more 
Than hearin’ Tobie shout, 
So he ust to git the floor 
An’ draw the urchin out. 
Then he’d stand, a-looking proud, 
Thinkin’: “ Ain’t he smart?” 
Never noticing the crowd 
One by one depart. 


Waal, one evenin’ on the street 
Thompson showed him off 

’Mong some men he chanced to meet, 
One of which was Goff. 

Goff was sort 0’ cross that day— 
Wasn't feelin’ right— 

An’ I reckon, truth to say, 
Wasn't jest perlite. 


Thompson bime-by shouted out, 
Pullin’ Goff aroun’: 
“Don’t ye reckon he’s erbout 
The rarest boy in town?” 
“Yaas,” says Goff, “he ’pears ter be 
A little underdone; 


Ef I hed sech a son.” 


That was forty years ago. 
But ev’ry sence that night 

The Goffs an’ Thompsons hated so 
They allus shot at sight. 

An’ only one is left to-day— 
He’s up in Illinoy, 

As rich as mud, I’ve heard em say— 

Which same is Thompson's boy. 


De Possum—Edward A. Oldham—Frank Leslie's 
Yo’ may talk erbout yer barbecue, yer tuckky en yer lamb, 
Yer tender chicken smothered in de old Ferginia way ; 
Yo’ may smack yer mouf in ’membrance ob de Norf Ca’liny ham, 
But de juicy roasted possum, sah, will beat ‘em any day. 


Yo’ may t’ink a mess ob pattridges am fitten for er king; 
Dat de rabbit, stewed wid inguns, am good enough fer yo’ ; 
Yo’ may sw’ar yo’ lubs er fat, stuffed goose as well as anyt’ing, 
Dut dis hyah nigger sets he mouf fer possum, dat he do! 


Yo’ may hanker arter rice-birds all baked enter er pie, 
Er br’iled wid country butter in de nicest sort o’ way; 

Er yo’ mouten lak de canvas-back, wid cel’ry seasoned high, 
But dey can’t hol’ er candle ter de possum—'s what I say. 


When he’s layin’ brown en roasted in de bigges’ dish yo’ hab, 
En de steam, er risin’ up’ards, keeps a ticklin’ ob yer nose, 

En yo’ gits so monstrous hongry dat yo’ longs ter git er dab, 
En feels de ye’rnin’ creepin’ ter de tip eend ob yer toes. 


En erroun’ dat possum. layin’ dar er spraddled out so flat, 
Wid teef er grinnin’ at yo’, and de tail curled ter de back, 
Am de juicy, sweet yam-taters, in de gravy en de fat— 
Oh, de ch’icest wittles in de worl’ am possum, fer er fac’! 
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PARAGRAPHS OF NATURAL AND UNNATURAL HISTORY 





A Bear in the Signal Tower— Philadelphia Record 

A wild bear in possession of the signal tower and run- 
ning the trains on the New York division of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad was the strange sight that nearly drove 
the rightful occupants of the tower into fits a few nights 
ago. The bear came from the Zodlogical Garden, and 
the tower was that just back of the garden on the curve 
which the railroad makes at that place. E. W. Rose, 
the telegraph operator in the tower, and Samuel Foster, 
an assistant yardmaster, were dozing in the tower about 
three o’clock on Sunday morning, when there came a 
soft pit-a-pat upon the stairs. They did not notice it, 
nor did they see a curly head that was poked in at the 
door and looked curiously around. Something in the 
inspection may have displeased him, for suddenly the 
men were awakened from their napping by a deep growl. 
Before Foster, who was lying in a corner, could get up 
the bear had put his big paws around his neck and be- 
gan to squeeze him affectionately. The terrified yard- 
master shrieked, and the more he shrieked the more the 
bear hugged him. Foster was beginning to grow purple 
in the face when Rose, who had recovered his presence 
of mind, started in with a broomstick to vanquish the 
bear. This drew his attention from Foster, and an in- 
stant later Rose was enjoying a vigorous hug. The hug 
lasted so long that Rose began to think his last day had 
come. The hug still continued, when the men suddenly 
remembered that the early morning express from New 
York was due, and that the signal had not been set for 
it. “Give the signal to No. 12,” gasped Rose to his 
companion. Foster, who was a very badly frightened 
man, managed to crawl from his corner and see that the 
signal was properly set. Then he grasped the telegraph 
key, and while bruin looked on in astonishment, he 
startled every operator along the line by flashing over 
the wires to Broad street: “For heaven’s sake, send 
assistance to No. 3 office! Grizzly bear in possession 
of the tower. Has full control of signals and switches. 
Send six men with rifles.” As the telegraph operator 
sank back exhausted, the bear left Foster and returned 
to his first victim. He moved slowly, and both men 
grasped the opportunity to jump over him and dash 
down-stairs. As they turned the key in the lock of the 
door at the bottom they heard the bear thump against 
it. Rushing over to the Zodlogical Garden, from which 
place they supposed the strange visitor had escaped, they 
yelled loudly for assistance. Looking back on their 
way they saw bruin in the tower trying to move the 
switch-levers. A sleepy keeper was aroused after con- 
siderable effort, and the party laid siege to the tower. 
There was a pretty struggle between keeper and bear for 
a time, but the former came off victor. The bear was 
led back to his pit and put in irons. Foster has been 
off duty ever since, and Rose still starts up nervously 
whenever he hears a footfall on the tower stairs. 

The Baby Cod at Home—From the New York Times 

Great success has attended the study of fishes that 
spawn in fresh water. Millions of eggs of different 
kinds of fish that belong to North America have been 
sent to Europe, hatched at the State hatcheries of Ger- 
many, France, and England, and begun to people Euro- 
pean rivers and lakes with food and game fish. It is a 
question whether the Hudson ever had salmon, for the 
men who reported an abundance of salmon in our river 


during the seventeenth century may easily have called 
the shad salmon on the same principle that the panther 
was called a lion or a tiger. But the Hudson has been 
stocked with salmon fry in recent years, and this year 
salmon have been reported as caught by fishermen. But 
while a great advance has been made in understanding 
tne habits and proper habitat of fish that live wholly or 
in part in fresh water, there has been great lack of cer- 
tainty with regard to the spawning and post-larval life 
of ocean fishes like the herring and cod, upon whose 
presence in vast numbers in certain seas depends the 
existence of many thousand human beings. Great fleets 
from Europe still come across the Atlantic to the Banks 
as they have been coming since the days of Columbus; 
and the fisheries that alienate the Canadians from their 
natural friends to the southward afford grounds for 
quarrels that are merely legacies of interminable dis- 
putes between the French and Biscayans, Englishmen 
and Frenchmen, for the last three centuries. All this 
while nobody has been able to explain where or how 
these food fishes of transcendant importance to human 
life breed. It was dimly perceived that the herring 
seemed to furnish food for cod and the cod food for 
seals and certain species of porpoises and whales, while 
the latter were principally destroyed by man. The 
chain of destruction did not reach much further because 
too little was known of the ocean cepths to perceive 
where such enormous shoals of fish obtained their food 
as are met with on the Banks. For it was necessary to 
find out how and where the young fry of these shoals 
managed to escape destruction and find abundant nutr:- 
ment. Of late it has been discovered that the cod and 
many other “ pelagic” fishes possess spawn that rises in 
the water instead of sinking as spawn usually does. But 
if it rose to the surface without some means of protec- 
tion, the seafowl and the innumerable oceanic animals 
that live near the top or rise in calm weather only would 
destroy the race of the cod in its billowy cradle. Na- 
ture has foreseen this (if the evolutionists will forgive 
the conventional phrase), and given to the eggs of these 
fishes the very convenient property of invisibility. In 
other words they are so transparent, so like a clear drop 
of water, that they deceive the eyes of bird, fish, and 
pelagic beast. It is only at a later stage, when the fry 
has emerged, that color enters into its make-up. But 
even then all but afew of the most important inner 
parts are transparent, so that the infant cod has many 
chances of escape. In a week it has absorbed the yolk 
sack on which it feeds, assumed an upright position, 
grown two much longer fins than it would seem to need, 
and developed swiftness and intelligence enough to 
escape many of its foes. It remains near the surface and 
feeds on the immature young of the creatures that live 
on the sea bottom. For nature again appears to inter- 
pose and cause the minute young of these lowly-organized 
dwellers in the depths to ascend to the surface, develop 
there, and gradually sink down again. As they rise and 
as they fall the little pelagic fish consume them in vast 
quantities. This occurs mainly in spring and summer. 
But all through the year there is present at all distances 
between bottom and surface an abundance of food which 
can be seen by the young cod. Nor is food ever lacking 
as they grow older and less transparent, while better 
able to escape their swarming foes. They browse on 
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small sea-anemones and the tender-shelled mussels, 
which, after a few weeks of sporting about in a free state, 
attach themselves for life to some piece of seaweed or 
rock. That kind of stationary growth of the sea which 
appears to be half vegetable, half-animal, offers them 
fine pasturage. New fins make their appearance and 
give them greater powers of escape. Color appears in 
spots on the back, but they are still so translucent that 
the food they take often gives them a tint. The young 
cod goes through various superficial changes, but when 
it grows large relies upon its agility to remain alive, hav- 
ing no further use for traits that conceal it from larger 
fish. Not so other young things like plaice and flounders. 
The fry of such fishes grow very deep as they grow 
older, and assume slanting positions close to the bottom. 
They are already marked on both sides with brown 
spots and bands, but these gradually disappear from the 
side nearer the mud. In some the under eye begins to 
grow round the head, peers over and gradually takes its 
place on the brown or now upper side. In others this 
eye does not travel round the head, but takes a short 
cut through the soft tissues of the skull. Gradually the 
little creature becomes used to lying on its side, and 
when it pursues its prey off the bottom keeps much the 
same relative position. It is only when it strikes down 
again in haste that the white side gleams for a moment 
in the effort. Once in the sand or mud and the colors 
with which the dark side is provided make it indistin- 
guishable from the bottom. Some possess the curious 
property of changing of colors to suit the “local color,” 
of their surroundings. This trait is difficult to watch, 
but any boy who has gone out to catch bluefish and 
hooked only flounders will agree that the eyes of these 
fish have a very queer, strained look, as if both did not 
belong on one side of the head. Nor do they originally. 
It is a peculiar position assumed in the struggle for ex- 
istence as one best calculated to deceive their prey and 
bring the latter within striking distance, to deceive also 
their enemies the dogfish, cod, bluefish, and mackerel, 
not to speak of porpoises and other blackmailers of the 
deep. Most boys envy fish in hot weather and try to 
become as cool. But they never consider what a lively 
state of alarm the young fish must live in every time the 
water thickens and a big mouth full of teeth comes 
through ready to transfer them into Davy’s locker. 
A Home for Starving Cats—The Pall Mall Gazette 

If London cats could read, and if they came across 
the last chapter of Ecclesiastes, they would find much in 
it which would suit their case in these summer days. 
For the holiday month of man means the evil day of 
the metropolitan cats, in which they have no pleasure, 
when “the doors shall be shut in the streets,” “ the win- 
dows darkened,” and forsooth! “the daughters of music 
shall be brought low.” The happy householder.-goes 
with his kith and kin, with his goods and chattels, to 
bask in the sun by the sea coast, or to take his ease in 
the country, and behind him he leaves his gloomy town- 
house, barred and locked against the wily burglar who 
lurks in the dark, and against the cat which does the 
same. Then arises a host of humanitarians of the kind 
which comprehend the harmonious utterances of the 
cat-soul as heard in the night season, under bedroom 
windows, and an echo of the wailing and caterwauling 
goes through the press. The cats, the starving cats, are 
left behind in London, and there is none to look after 
them, save where here and there a lone old lady toddles 
along the streets, basket in hand, and lets pieces of juicy 
meat glide down between the area rails. But mercy in 
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the shape of the said ladies is rare, and it is, therefore, 
a pleasant thing to remember that there are such places 
as Homes for Lost and Starving Cats. One of them is 
at Battersea, close to the old bridge, and forms part of 
the harbor of refuge in which Lost and Starving Dogs 
are sheltered by thousands. I have been to see the cats, 
and I have come back to tell their tale, but first I must 
call upon the cats of London to hear a word to the wise. 
Ye valorous among the race of domestic cats, ye wan- 
derers on roofs and leads, ye timid ones who shun the 
ways of man, ye thoughtful ones who sit and muse on 
the charms of divine philosophy, beware! beware! For 
all your movements are watched, your every footstep 
dogged, and if ye happen to have “a lean and hungry 
look” one of a band of ladies who are just now very 
much on the look-out for starving cats will surely claim 
you as her own, entrap you, and take you down to Bat- 
tersea, where, after five days’ sojourn, there yawns the 
mouth of what is euphemistically called a lethal chamber, 
and about which I will say nothing more than that you 
enter it as cats, and come out of it little bits of white 
bone. So much for those cats which are only apparently 
starved or homeless. The army of really homeless cats 
is, however, still sufficientlly large to make homes such 
as that at Battersea a boon to the public as well as to 
the poor pussies whom life has not treated generously. 
The time is just beginning when the cages in the cat 
department are receiving a considerable number of new 
inmates, but, on the whole, the modern representatives 
of the Egyptian goddess of Wisdom are keen enough to 
manage to rub along without attracting the attention of 
their compassionate human friends by their forlorn ap- 
pearance. A cat has many means of making an honest 
—well, let us leave the adjective out—of making a living 
by means beyond the ken of man. This fact no doubt 
accounts for the remark by the gigantic keeper of the 
cats at the Home, that “Cats don’t trouble us much; 
very few of them come to us, as compared with the 
dogs.” Just now, especially on the days immediately 
preceding the Bank Holiday, and all through August, 
some lost ones are brought in daily, hungry and thin and 
very mean and lowly-looking. Not appreciating baths, 
and being otherwise of a cleanly disposition, they are 
sent to the cages without any of the inconvenient but 
necessary preliminaries to which lost dogs are subjected 
before they join their fellows. What a palace the large, 
clean cage, with its comfortable shelves as bedrooms, 
and its floor carpeted with sawdust, must appear to the 
ci-devant dweller in Whitechapel back yards or in the 
regions of Vauxhall! There they may rest, sleep, play, 
purr, drink milk in the morning, and take dinner at 
night; bask in the sunny yard which is attached to 
every cage and spend the evening of their days in ease 
and prosperity. If they have kittens, or if the kittens 
appear on the scene while the mother is at the home, 
they, too, are in many cases allowed to share in the fund, 
and not unfrequently a purchaser comes and redeems 
one of the party. Occasionally, too, a mourning owner 
—generally a female owner—discovers her own special 
treasure behind the iron bars, and takes it away with 
great rejoicing. The lives of the stray cats at the Home 
are monotonous to the outsider who does not understand 
the details which they tell each other with regard to their 
past careers; but there is another class of cats at the 
Home, round whose existence there gathers a thin veil 
of sentiment. These are the boarders. Sleek, hand- 
some, with proud green eyes, and tail erect, most of 
them strut about, evidently fully aware of their import- 
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ance. The majority come for a month, six weeks, or 
two months, just while their families are away from town. 
Their weekly expenses are regularly paid, and when the 
time of their retreat is over they step into a bag or 
basket, and return to their own homes. But there are 
also a few cases of permanent boarders—gentleman and 
lady cats who for some reason or another remain always 
on the premises. There is, for instance, one gray, beau- 
tifully marked creature which has resided at Battetsea 
for at least three years. Its mamma has a fine house 
in town, but she holds that the parks are dangerous 
hunting grounds for beauties even of the feline kind, and 
as she could never consent to imprison her pet in the 
four walls of her own house, he lives where he has a 
house and yard all for himself and a few comrades. 
Every now and then the mamma drives down and inter- 
views him, and goes away with a contented mind, know- 
ing that he whom she loves is happy. Another cat was 
picked up somewhere in the streets by a mighty protec- 
tress years ago, when it was yet a kitten, and it, also, 
has ever since that lucky day been an inmate of the 
Home. “Look at him,” says the gigantic keeper, point- 
ing to a very uneasy-looking cat, sitting in a cage to- 
gether with only one companion (or is she his attend- 
ant?) and her frolicking mite of a kitten. “He’s 
always here, too; he’s as well as any of them, but he’s 
a moping fellow. He never does anything but mope, 
mope, do what you like.” Yes, he is a sulky-looking in- 
dividual, but even he has his weak side. Once a day 
he forgets his sulks; when evening comes, and the scent 
of a dinner of meat is wafted to his little yellow nose, 
he stands up and looks about, and presently his glorious 
voice joins the band to which all orthodox cats belong, 
his eyes sparkle and his feline heart grows soft. 

The Flight of Wild Ducks— Wilmington (Del.) News 

I have held my watch on several kinds of ducks and 
geese, but the main part of what I am going to tell you 
comes from several old hunters who have favored me 
with their experience, and one of these old-timers in a 
letter says: “I can tell you just about to the sixty-third 
part of a dot how much space any one of them can get 
over in an hour. There is not a railroad train that can 
hold a candle to the side of the slowest duck that flies. 
The canvas-back can distance the whole duck family, if 
it lays itself out todo it. When this duck is taking 
things easy, enjoying a little run around the block, as 
it were, it goes through the air at the rate of about eighty 
miles an hour. If it has business somewhere and has 
to get there, it puts two miles back of it every minute, 
and does it easily. If you don’t believe this, just fire 
square at the leader in a string of canvasbacks that are 
out on a business cruise some time. Duck shot travels 
pretty fast, but if you happen to hit one, you see if it is 
not the fifth or sixth one back of the drake or leader. 
A drake does not always lead, but it generally does if 
there is one in the flock; if there are more they will 
seldom take the lead. If you wish to bring down the 
leader you must aim ata space of at least eight feet 
ahead of him, and if he falls you will find him a long 
distance, probably two or three squares, off. The mal- 
lard is a slow one; it is all he can do to make a mile a 
minute, but he can do it if he wants to. His regular 
rate is about forty-five miles per hour. The black duck 
is a slow coach. He is about as good as the mallard, 
and the fintail widgeon and wood duck cannot do much 
better. The red head can go easily, and make ninety 
miles an hour as long as he likes, all day if necessary. 
The blue-winged teal and its beautiful cousin, the green- 
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winged teal, can fly side by side for a hundred miles in 
an hour and take it easy. The gadwale, you see them 
here very seldom, though well known further west on the 
Alleghany River and at Kishammock, though looking 
like the mallard, is a smarter duck and harder to shoot. 
It can make ninety miles in an hour and not try hard. 
Maybe you think a goose can’t fly. Why, it can double 
the speed of the fastest trains on any of our railroads. 
Of course I mean a wild goose. Well, it has a big cor- 
poration, but it can get from feeding ground to feeding 
ground so suddenly that it fools our best wing shots. If 
you see a flock of honkers moving along so high up that 
they seem to be scraping the sky with their backs, you 
would not think that they are making close on a hundred 
miles an hour, but they are. The wild goose is not 
much on foot, but it means business every time. The 
broad-bill goose comes next to the canvasback duck in 
speed. Put the two together and in an hour the broad 
bill would not be more than ten miles behind. This in- 
formation has been derived from experience and corre- 
spondence with life-long gunners, and any gunner will 
tell you that what I have said hits the mark very close.” 
The American Bison—Buffalo Jones—Chicago Times 

Probably no man has a wider reputation in the West 
than Buffalo Jones. He has been heard of in every State 
and Territory west of the Mississippi River and has 
travelled over nearly the entire western country either on 
foot, horseback, or in wagon. He has spent the last 
twenty years in the study of the American bison, or 
buffalo, and is to-day the best posted man on the habits 
and peculiarities of that animal in the world. He has 
been given many nicknames by those who thought his 
energy bordered on crankism, but none have been so 
applicable as the one by which he is known far and wide. 
Buffalo Jones saw many years ago that the extinction of 
the buffalo in the United States was sure to come in a 
very short time unless something was done to prevent 
it; and after a long and futile struggle with Congress 
and the powers that be, he decided that if he wanted to 
preserve the animal he must do it himself, and immedi- 
ately set himself at the task. He began a series of ex- 
periments with the animals and found that they readily 
crossed with the common cattle. He started with a 
small herd of buffalo calves which he gathered by de- 
grees, and by care and close attention to their habits he 
soon had the pleasure of seeing his experiment a success. 
His herd grew rapidly, and he has now one hundred full- 
blood buffaloes and a large herd of half-bloods. He has 
found that his range in Kansas is getting too contracted 
for the success of the herd, and has opened an immense 
ranch near Ogden, Utah, for the further perpetuation 
of the species. He has supplied numerous parks and 
private individuals with pairs, and still has a nucleus 
for a herd that bids fair to some day rival the immense 
bands that swarmed the western prairies a few years ago. 
Jones was in the city a few days ago, and freely talked 
on what may be considered his hobby. He said: “It 
is almost impossible to realize two things in regard to 
the buffalo: First, its value to the wild Indians; and, 
second, its rapid destruction. With the buffalo on the 
plains the Indian was rich. It furnished him with home, 
food, clothing, bedding, horse equipment, in fact every- 
thing that went to fill his wants. Since its disappearance 
from the plains he has become poor, and has been con- 
stantly on the verge of starvation. Fifty years ago the 
buffalo ranged from the plains of Texas to far north be- 
yond the British line; from the Missouri and upper 
Mississippi rivers to the Rocky Mountains. Every por- 
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tion of this immense area was either the home of the 
animal or might be visited once or wice each year by 
migratory thousands depending on che climate and 
supply of grass. In 1869 was travelling along the 
Arkansas River. Early in the spring as soon as the first 
sign of green appeared on the dry and apparently desert 
prairie the horizon would be dotted with buffalo, singly 
or in groups of two or three, forerunners of the coming 
herd. Thicker and thicker they came and in larger 
groups, until by the time the grass was well up the whole 
vast landscape seemed to be one mass of buffalo; some 
feeding, some standing, some lying down, but the whole 
herd moving steadily and constantly northward. How 
many there were it was impossible toconjecture. At times 
this vast army would move north in a column twenty or 
thirty miles wide and hundreds of miles deep from front 
to rear. At other times the journey was made in parallel 
columns hundreds of miles in width and all moving at 
the same rate. For years the eastern line of the trail 
has been gradually moved westward. Old plainsmen 
tell me that it has been thirty years since the herd 
crossed the Arkansas River east of Great Bend. In 
1874 the last herd went north, and since that time the 
animal has never been seen in his accustomed haunts. 
During the march, as the great body moved northward 
small herds continually separated and broke off to the 
right and left, until it was scattered far and wide over 
the vast feeding ground, where they passed the summer. 
As the food failed and as the grass became brown and 
thin in the fall they would wander back to the south in 
small herds, until at last the rich pasture lands of Texas, 
New Mexico, and Indian Territory would be covered 
with them, where they would remain until the migratory 
instinct would impel them northward again in the spring. 
The old plainsmen and Indians had very peculiar ideas 
in regard to this annual movement of the buffalo. They 
asserted that the buffaloes that went north never re- 
turned south, and that each year’s herd was a new band 
of animals. No argument could convince them of their 
error until the utter destruction of the animals showed 
them conclusively that no more could come. They said 
that the new herds were constantly sent forth from some 
immense breeding grounds in the South. The plains- 
men could not tell where they came from, but the In- 
dians had a legend that buffaloes were produced in 
countless thousands in a country under the ground; that 
when the spring came all the surplus were driven out 
through great caves in the staked plains in Texas. I 
have had Indians tell me that their relatives had been to 
these caves, and one Indian said that he had seen the 
caves himself and had seen the buffalo coming out in 
great droves. During the spring and summer the Indians 
did not disturb the animals much, for they were thin 
and poor but what meat was wanted was procured by 
stalking the herd and causing as little alarm as possible. 
In October they had their great fall hunt and killed 
enough animals to supply all their wants for the follow- 
ing winter. Until 1871 the danger from Indians and 
the great distance from market protected the buffalo, 
but when three railroads penetrated the region west of 
the Missouri River the Indians were forced away from 
the country. It was but a short time until the plains 
swarmed with hunters. They poured in from all direc- 
tions, and thousands upon thousands of skins and tongues 
were sent to market, while the entire body of the animal 
was left to putrefy on the plains. It has been estimated 
that the skins sold represented only about one-fourth of 
the animals killed, for large numbers would be wounded 
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by the inexpert marksmen and would wander off and 
die and be eaten by the wolves. The merchants in all 
the small towns along the railroads outfitted parties and 
made thousands of dollars by the slaughter. The buffalo 
melted away with a rapidity that was astounding, Con- 
gress was petitioned time and again to interfere, but the 
trade was too lucrative to be given up without a struggle, 
and a strong lobby defeated every effort. In 1873 the 
slaughter was increased. Hunting parties were organ- 
ized for the better perservation of the hides and meat. 
Gréat central depots were established, and to these the 
hunters brought their game. The meat was smoked and 
corned; the hides were cared for, and the bloody work 
went on so rapidly that in a short time the plains buffalo 
was wiped out of existence. In 1871 there was appar- 
ently no limit to the number of buffaloes. In 1875 not 
an animal wasto be found on the plains. In three years 
not less than 5,000,000 were slaughtered for their hides 
alone. This slaughter was all in violation of law and 
contrary to all treaties made with Indians, but it was 
never stopped nor prevented. The result is that to-day 
there are not 1,000 buffaloes in the United States. 
There are only two known wild herds in existence—one 
being a band of about twenty which range in the moun- 
tains to the northwest of Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, and 
the others being in the mountains ranging west from the 
Black Hills. They are gradually thinning out, and it is 
now a question of only a few years until the buffalo as 
a wild animal will be classed with the cave bear and 
dodo. My herd of full bloods is constantly increasing, 
and I believe they are growing larger than those in the 
wild state, but are not so hardy. The hybrids are very 
hardy and produce more meat than the common cattle, 
but some people claim that it is tough and dry. I do 
not find itso. In my new ranch at Ogden I expect to 
increase my herd to thousands and then I will begin to 
realize on them by selling calves and killing the beeves 
just as ordinary cattle raisers do. The profits will be 
much greater than from domestic cattle, for the hides 
will be a rarity and will bring five or six times as much 
in the market as those of ordinary beeves. The hides 
of the half-breeds are tougher and take the character- 
istics of the buffalo hides. I have the only tame herd 
in the world that can be called a herd. There are sev- 
eral shows that claim that honor, but they simply have 
a few scrawny specimens that I would cull from my herd. 
Mine are large and fine brutes, some weighing as high 
as 2,000 pounds, and are perfectly free from that de- 
jected appearance that is noted in the circus animal.” 
The Flapping of a Fly's Wing—Sir John Lubbock. 
The slow flapping of a butterfly’s wing produces no 
sound, but when the movements are rapid a noise is 
produced, which increases in shrillness with the number 
of vibrations. Thus the house fly, which produces the 
sound F, vibrates its wings 21,120 times a minute, or 
335 times in a second: and the bee, which makes a 
sound of A, as many as 26,400 times, or 440 times in a 
second. On the contrary, a tired bee hums on E, and 
therefore, according to theory, vibrates its wings only 
330timesin a second. Marcy, the naturalist, after many 
attempts has succeeded, by a delicate mechanism, in con- 
firming these numbers graphically. He fixed a fly so 
that the tip of the wing just touched a cylinder, which 
was moved by clockwork. Each stroke of the wing 
caused a mark, of course very slight, but still quite per- 
ceptible, and thus showed that there were actually 330 
strokes in a second, agreeing almost exactly with the 
number of vibrations inferred from the note produced. 
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Swing Song— William S. Lord—Chicago News 
Swing, baby, swing to dreamland ; 
There, sweet, in slumber go; 
My song will blend in seemland 
With songs the angels know; 
Thy hammock will be golden 
And like the crescent moon, ° 
And in its hollow holden 
Thou wilt be sailing soon. 
Go swinging, swaying, swinging, 
High up among the stars ; 
At mother’s wish upspringing 
Shall sleep let down the bars ; 
Although the hammock golden 
Is like the crescent moon, 
Thou wilt, in my arms holden, 
Wake bright and laughing soon. 


Her Name—Anna F. Burnham 
“T’m losted! Could you find me please ?” 
Poor little frightened baby! 
The wind had tossed her golden fleece, 
The stone had scratched her dimpled knees, 
I stooped and lifted her with ease, 
And softly whispered, *‘ Maybe.” 


“Tell me your name, my little maid, 
I can’t find you without it.” 
“My name is Shiney-eyes,” she said ; 
“ Yes, but your last?” she shook her head : 
“Up to my house ’ey never said 
A single fing about it.” 
“ But, dear,” I said, “‘ what is your name?” 
“Why, didn’t you hear me told you? 

Dust Shiney-eyes.” <A bright thought came; 
“Yes, when you’re good; but when they blame 
“You, little one—is’t just the same 

When mamma has to scold you?” 


“My mamma never scolds,” she moans, 
A little blush ensuing, 
“’Cept when I’ve been a frowing stones, 
And then she says”’ (the culprit owns), 
“ Mehetabel Sapphira Jones, 
What has you been a doing ?” 


Little Boy Blue—Abby S. Richardson—Chicago Tribune 
Under the haystack little Boy Blue 
Sleeps with his head on his arm, 
While voices of men and voices of maids 
Are calling him over the farm. 


Sheep in the meadows are running wild 
Where poisonous herbage grows, 
Leaving white tufts of downy fleece 
On the thorns of the sweet wild rose. 


Out in the fields where the silken corn 
Its plumed head nods and blows, 

Where the golden pumpkins ripen below, 
Trample the white faced cows. 


But no loud blast on the shining hor 
Calls back the straying sheep, 

And the cows may wander in hay or corn 
While the keeper lies asleep. 


His roguish eyes are tightly shut, 
His dimples are all at rest ; 

The chubby hand, tucked under his head, 
By one rosy cheek is pressed. 

Waken him? No. Let down the bars 
And gather the truant sheep; 

Open the barnyard and drive in the cows; 

But let the little boy sleep. 





For year after year we can shear the fleece, 
And corn can always be sown; 

But the sleep that visits little Boy Blue 
Will not come when the years have flown. 





A Little Visitor—C. M. Snyder—Pittsburgh Bulletin 


Somebody tum to us las’ night, 
The dearest little midget ; 

He’s des as wee as he tan be; 

He tum all by hisself, an’ he 

Des laughs, an’ cries, an’ winks at me, 
An’ keeps me in a fidget. 


He des tum in from babyland, 
The angels bwung him over ; 
And papa told me that he found 

The little fellow on the ground, 
An’ he was sleeping des as sound 
As I do, in the clover. 


’Tourse I ain’t sorry that he tum 
I'se glad to see him—only 
I wants some love and tisses, too; 
For since he tum, they don’t—boo-hoo !— 
Play wis me like they ust-to-do, 
An’ I is awful lonely. 


He’s des bran new—an’ that is why 
They fuss about him, maybe ; 

An’ papa said I musn’t cwy 

’Tause he’d det bigger by an’ by, 

But ain’t he little now? Oh, my !— 
He's only des a baby. 

Dood dracious !—won’t he ever stop ? 
I tan’t hear nuffin near him. 

No wonder all the angels thought 

That they could spare this little tot— 

He cwies so much ; that’s why they brought 
Him where they touldn’t hear him! 


Voyage to Slumberland—/f. P. Bocock—Boston Globe 


She sails away on the sea of dreams, 
This little skipper with eyes of brown, 
As the firefly’s torch in the twilight gleams, 
And the garish sun goes down ; 
Her bark floats over the grimy town 
To Slumberland and its silver sea; 
The spotless folds of her slumber gown 
Are no whit fairer than she. 


There are angel birds in the warm, still air, 
And the skipper laughs with her eyes of brown, 
As they sing to her old songs, sweet and rare, 
While her bark billows up and down; 
They sing of a prince of high renown, 
And a princess ever so young and fair ; 
But where is the princess had ever a crown 
Like the crown of her soft brown hair ? 


Cometh a storm over the silver sea, 
That ebbs on the dreamer’s land, 
And the angel birds fade out to the lee 

Of this singular slumber strand ; 

Is there a harbor by angels planned, 
From all storms, whatever they be, 
From the wicked fairies of Slumberland 

And the waves in its silver sea ? 


Up, like a flash, comes the little brown head, 
And the brown eyes only see 

A billowy blanket of silk outspread 
On an ocean of dimity ; 

But it’s fearlessly the skipper will flee, 
With a soft little barefoot tread, 

By the chart she learned on her bended knee, 
To the haven of mother’s bed. 
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Omaha World: 

Mamma: “ Bobby, I notice that your little sister took 
the smallerappie. Did you let her have her choice, as I 
told you to?” Bobby: “ Yes,I told her she could have 
the little one or none, and she chose the little one.” 





Burlington Free Press: 
Mrs. Dumpsey: “For shame, Willie! You've been 


fighting again. Your clothes are torn and your face is 
scratched. Dear me, what atrial you are! I wish you 
were a girl—girls don’t fight.” Willie Dumpsey: “Yes; 
but, ma, don’t you think it’s better to have a good, square 
fight and get all the mad out of you, than to carry it 
around, the way the girls do, for months ?” 


The Epoch: 

Thin boy (magnanimously): “Say, Fatty, I’ve got 
fifty cents that I made sellin’ junk. If your mother ll 
let you go to the circus to-night I'll pay for th’ tickets; 
won't you go?” Fat boy (indifferently): “ Naw, 
Skinny, I don’t want to go to no circus to-night. My 
big sister is goin’ to have a dude call on her this evenin’, 
and I'm goin’ to lay for him in the hall with my bean- 
blower. Don’t talk to me about circuses!” 


New York World: 

“Well, Johnny, I shall forgive you this time; and it’s 
very pretty of you to write a letter to say you are sorry.” 
“Ves, ma; don’t tear it up please?” “ Why, Johnny ?” 
“ Because it will do for the next time.” 











Minneapolis Journal: 

A young lady was much pained and shocked to see 
her young brother sitting astride the prostrate body of 
another boy and raining down blows upon him. 
“Johnny!” she almost screamed, “what are you do- 
ing? Come here this minute. Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself, fighting in the street?” The boy reluctantly 
arose from the conflict and faced his indignant sister 
with this defence: “ Well, I don’t care. He said you 
wasn’t good-looking. I don’t think you are either; but 
it ain’t none o’ his funeral. So I just licked him.” 


New York Tribune: 

Irate Mamma: “ Why didn’t you get the things I sent 
you to the store for?” Son: “I had to wait so long I 
forgot what you wanted.” Mamma: “Then why didn’t 
you come back and find out?” Son: “I was afraid, 
you know, if I left I would lose my turn.” 








Enterprise (Kan.) Independent: 

One of our Sunday-school teachers, on a recent occa- 
sion, told her pupils that when they put their pennies in 
the contribution box she wanted each one to repeat an 
appropriate Bible verse. The first boy dropped in a 
cent, saying: “‘ The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” The 
next boy dropped his cent into the box, saying: “ He 
that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” The third 
and youngest dropped his penny, saying: “A fool and 
his money are soon parted.” 





San Francisco Chronicle: 

The small boy had been only a day or two at the 
kindergarten when he approached his father, showing a 
great deal of indignation. “ Papa, they say they ain’t 
any Santa Claus. That it’s not true; they ain’t any 
such thing. Papa, there is a Santa Claus, isn’t there ?” 
The father thought a moment. Then he concluded he 





would tell the child the truth. So he took him on his 
knee and told him how it was a pretty fabrication, made 
up by fathers and mothers who loved their children, to 
make them happy; and the fathers and mothers were 
the real Santa Claus. The small boy listened in silence. 
This wasashock tohim. He slid down from his father’s 
knee and walked across the room to the door. He 
opened it and stood for a moment in deep thought. 
Then he turned and looked at his father. “Say, papa, 
have you been filling me up about the devil, too ?” 


New York Sun: 

Teacher: “Tommy Slimson, how is it that your clothes 
are all torn and dirty ? [No answer.] Look at Bobbie 
Smitem, how tidy he looks. Stand up, Bobbie, and tell 
the school why your clothes are not dirty, like Tommy 
Slimson’s.” Bobbie: “’Cause I licked him.” 


The Buffalo Courier: 

Marguerite, a blue-eyed cherub of five years, knows 
how she wants the gas turned when she is ready for 
sleep. After she said her prayers a few nights ago, as 
her mother was lowering the gas-jet, she said: “ Mamma, 
turn it to just a pimple,” and then closed her eyes. 











Indianapolis Journal: 

A young man well known in society circles, who has 
a billiard-room in his house, was one evening teaching 
a young lady, in whom he was somewhat interested, to 
play. The small boy of the family went up to view the 
game, but was evidently not greatly pleased with its 
progress and soon came down. Some one of the family 
asked him how the game was going on, and he said: 
“The game is not going on at all. Uncle Charley is 
not playing at all; he is just standing there holding 
Miss *s hand. That is all he’s doing.” 

From Life: 

“My .papa’s got some new horses and a nice new 
brougham.” “ Well, my papa’s got a new yacht.” “ And 
my mamma’s got a lovely new piano.” “‘ Well—w—well, 
my mamma’s got a cook that staid two weeks!” 


The Chicago Tribune: 

Willie (regretfully): “I'd like just awfully to kiss you, 
Gracie, but I ‘spect it wouldn’t do. You know your 
mamma said you mustn’t never kiss the boys.” Gracie: 
“Yes, that’s what she said. That is, it’s about what 
she said. I ’member just as well: She says to me, she 
says: ‘Gracie, don’t you ever let me see you kissin’ 
the boys.’ Mamma, she’s gone over to Mrs. Bilby’s.” 














London Society: 

At the girls’ Sunday-school. Teacher: “There are 
a few moments now before school closes. Would any 
one like to ask a question?”’ Immature woman of seven: 
“Yes, m’m. When Adam fell did Eve snicker ?” 





Business Woman’s Journal: 

The Rev. Mr. Perkins being called upon suddenly to 
address a Sunday-school thought he would get a few 
original ideas from his young hearers. “Children,” said 
he, “I want some of you to tell me what I shall talk to 
you about to-night. What shall Tsay?” At first there 
was noresponse. “ That bright little fellow over there,” 
said he, pointing to a youngster on one of the back 
seats, “ What shall I say to you to-night?” In a little 
piping voice came the answer: “ Say amen and sit down.” 
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Australia’s Ninety-mile Beach —S. F. Chronicle 

The love of the seashore seems to be absolutely uni- 
versal. To young people especially is a trip to the margin 
of the great deep a source of delight. The Gippslanders 
are no exception to this rule. Though they have so 
much delightful scenery readily accessible, the excursion 
which is, far and away, the favorite with them is still to 
the ocean shore, where they can inhale the ozone of the 
fresh sea air, and watch the great rollers of the Pacific 
come tumbling in upon that interminable beach which 
flanks the whole of the lake district. To picnic on the 
sands and to wander about, searching among the sea 
wrack for delicately tinted shells, seems to afford as 
much amusement for the grown-up folks as for the chil- 
dren. It cannot be merely the change from inland 
scenes and life that gives this fascination to the shore, 
for those who live all their lives beside the sea are as 
much under its influence as those to whom a sight of 
the ocean is but an occasional treat. Poets have sung 
and men of letters have discoursed about the sea, but 
not one of them has yet told us the secret of this love 
for it, this all-prevailing desire to get near it, as if a 
companionship were there found. This love for the 
ocean shore fills the excursion steamers, which run from 
Sale and Bairnsdale in the summer time, with crowds of 
bright-faced picnickers. It was in company with one 
of these troops of holiday-makers that I made acquaint- 
ance with the ocean entrance to the lakes, and with those 
broad, smooth sands which stretch so far. Landing at 
New Works, we toiled over a quarter of a mile of low 
sand dunes, and found ourselves on the Ninety-mile 
Beach. There is no exaggeration in the name of this 
long stretch of sand and shingle. Broken only by the 
narrow entrance to the lakes and by the Snowy River, it 
extends along the southeast coast of Victoria for fully 
the distance that its name implies. There can be no 
doubt that at the time when this part of the continent 
last emerged from the sea the lakes as we see them now 
had no existence, and the rivers of the district reached 
the sea in the usual way. The constant ocean currents 
from the Antarctic which the configuration of the land 
in this region concentrates and therefore gives extra 
force to, aided by the nature of the sea bottom close in 
shore, have created the long stretch of sand dunes which 
form now the seaward barrier of the lakes. In this work 
they have been aided by the wild storms which are gen- 
erated every winter in the comparatively high latitudes 
of the South Pacific, and which, approaching Australia 
from the southeast, impinge directly on this coast with 
a force only exceeded by that of the great winter storms 
of the North Atlantic. Along the foot of these dunes 
lies the Ninety-mile Beach, preserving everywhere the 
long line of its very shallow curve almost unbroken by 
any projecting point through all its long stretch, and so 
seeming to the eye of the observer wherever he may 
take his stand to run in a perfectly straight line on 
either hand, up or down, as far as sight can reach. 
Nicaragua Scenery—American Geographical Soc’y Bulletin 

There have been many descriptions of the valley of 
the San Juan, through which the Nicaragua Canal will 
pass, but no writer has lately pictured the region so 
clearly as Mr. R. E. Peary. The delta of the San Juan, 
says Mr. Peary, is at the north-western extremity of the 
coast line which forms the bottom of the Gulf of Ver- 


agua. On approaching the shore from the sea the 
country appears low and unrelieved for miles. Away 
on the right rise the mountains of the Mosquito coast, 
and if the day be clear the turquoise masses of the 
Costa Rican volcanoes may be seen directly inland. 
For three or four miles up the San Juan, from the harbor 
lagoon of Greytown to the mouth of the San Juanillo, 
the course of the river is comparatively straight, there is 
a good depth of water, and both banks are lined with 
broad strips of tall grass, the home of alligators, white 
herons, and numerous small birds. The San Juanillo, 
which drains a large section of lagoon country, is, at its 
confluence with the San Juan, larger than the latter, and 
might easily be mistaken for the main stream. The 
view of the San Juanillo at this point is characteristic 
and very beautiful. On one side of the long curving 
stretch of the river is an even fringe of luxuriant zacate 
grass, waving like a field of grain, and on the othera 
continuous hedge of the graceful, glistening fronds of 
the silico palm tossing and rustling in the wind. From 
the Tauro mouth of the San Juan, five miles above the 
San Juanillo, to the junction with the Colorado, the river 
is cut by numerous islands into a labyrinth of channels. 
Its banks are firm, but there is no sign of hill on either 
side up to the last bend before passing from the lower 
into the main San Juan, where looms up El Gigante, an 
isolated mountain in whose steep ravines the San Juanillo 
has its source. The south bank is continuously low to 
within a few miles of the San Carlos. Throughout this 
section of the river the water is shallow, sand bars are 
frequent in the dry season and there are numerous tribu- 
taries on both sides—on the south the Copalchi, Trinidad, 
and Curefia; on the north the Guasimos, Tamborcito, 
Tamborgande, Danta, Machado, and San Francisco, 
the last of which bears an important relation to the east- 
ern section of the proposed canal. The main San Fran- 
cisco comes from the northwest, but a large tributary 
takes its rise in the range of hills to the eastward, which 
separates the San Francisco basin from the immediate 
Caribbean watershed. This range ends at the Tam- 
borcito bend of the San Juan, four miles below the 
mouth of the San Francisco, and is the last easterly 
stretching rib from the mountain backbone of the in- 
terior. Between it and the Caribbean Sea are masses 
of equal or greater elevation, notably El Gigante and 
the Silico Hills, but they are merely isolated mountain 
ganglia, with numerous radiating spurs which end in the 
swamps or at the banks of the rivers. The streams that 
flow down the eastern slopes of these hills are through- 
out the upper part of their course, from their source to 
the lowlands, of almost idyllic beauty. Beginning near 
the summit as noisy little brooks, tumbling among black 
rocks, down steep ravines, they rapidly gather volume 
and glide along over beds of polished trap, falling now 
and then in sheets of white spray from vertical ledges 
twenty to fifty feet high into deep green pools. Lower 
down among the foothills they ripple in broad, shallow 
reaches, over sunlit beds of bright yellow gravel. The 
water is clear, cool, and sparkling as that of an Alpine 
stream. The insect pests of the tropics are unknown in 
their upper valleys, and the delightful trade-winds rush- 
ing through the trees above them bear the murmur of 
the Caribbean surf, eighteen miles away, to mingle with 
that of the brook. In the straight reach below the 
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mouth of the San Carlos the first grand scenery on the 
San Juan is encountered. Directly ahead towers the 
symmetrical mass of the San Carlos Mountain, 1,500 
feet high, and its three flanking conical peaks, guarding 
the entrance to the mountain section of the San Juan. 
Approaching it until it seems scarcely a stone’s throw 
distant, there is yet no perceptible break in the dense 
line of forest which extends on both sides and, appar- 
ently, directly across the channel. One might wonder 
if the river bursts full grown from the earth. Suddenly 
the current veers to the left, flowing southeastward to 
the mouth of the San Carlos, then as suddenly to the 
right, and passing close under the mountain enters the 
narrow, deep, and almost currentless cafion of the Agua 
Muerte. For the next thirty-six miles the San Juan, 
with its frequent bends, steep mountain slopes rising 
sharply from the water’s edge, and constantly varying 
panorama of mountain scenery, is, as Squier says, a 
tropical Highlands of the Hudson. Sixteen miles 
above the mouth of the San Carlos are Machuca Rapids. 
At times of high river they are nearly obliterated by the 
volume of water from the lake and the backing up from 
below, but become during the low stage, by reason of 
the force of the current and the tortuousness of the 
channel, perhaps the most serious obstruction to the 
navigation of the river. Four and five miles above 
Machuca are Balas and Mico Rapids, and six miles 
further Castillo Rapids mark the upper entrance of the 
mountain defile of the Desaguadero. Above Castillo 
the character of the scenery changes again; tall trees 
matted with vines, so common in the mountain section, 
disappear; the forest growth, though still dense, is less 
regular and coherent; the hills withdraw to a distance 
from the river, and the banks are fringed with zacate 
grass and feathery silico palms, such as grace the banks 
of the San Juanillo. Nine miles above Castillo are the 
so-called Toro Rapids, which seem to be merely a bank 
of loose stones, many of which are petrifactions, of the 
same nature as those found in Lake Nicaragua, and 
probably constantly swept here by the rapid current of 
the river. From Toro to the lake, a distance of about 
twenty-seven miles, the average width of the river is 820 
feet and its average depth 14 feet at low water. 
* * * * * * 

About Greytown and on the Lower San Juan the 
scenery, where no silico palms are visible, is no more 
tropical in character than that of our Southern rivers or 
the marshes of the St. Mary’s River and Cumberland 
Sound. For about six miles inland from the sea coast 
the average elevation is five feet above the sea level, 
and the sand and mould which cover the surface extend 
to within a short distance of the shore, where the vege- 
table formation disappears. The next six miles, up to 
the foothills, rises to an average elevation of fifteen feet, 
and the dry land is diversified by lagoons and swamps. 
From the bifurcation of the Colorado and San Juan to 
the mouth of the San Carlos, where the river is broad 
and the minute luxuriance of the vegetation on its 
banks is not perceptible, the effect as one looks along 
the river reaches is not more tropical than that of a 
Middle State or New England river in July or August. 
Through the Agua Muerte and for most of the distance 
between Castillo and Toro there is no lack of tropical 
effects. The huge trees are covered with luxuriant 
vines which cling and twine among the branches and 
fall to the water’s edge in dense, heavy curtains, until 
they form a continuous vertical wall relieved with bas- 
tions and flying buttresses. Above Toro the scenery is 
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even more tropical. Close to the water runs a band of 
brightest green grass, over this droop the fronds of an 
unbroken row of palms, and above the palms towers the 
fine-cut foliage of great hardwood trees. The scenery 
of the upper river is but little changed by high or low 
water. In the lower river the difference is marked. In 
the dry season there is a fringe of grass to the water’s 
edge and the islands have grassy points up and down 
the stream. Yellow sand bars, favorite haunts of the 
alligator, occur at every bend. Where the river banks 
are vertical the deep brick red of the clay underlying 
the soil appears, and at the base of the spurs which come 
to the river the bed-rock foundations show. In the rainy 
season these features disappear. Theriverruns between 
full banks and drooping vines trail upon the water. In 
March and April they put forth flowers which hang in 
long yellow, pink, and white festoons. Scarlet passion 
flowers light the woods, the purple flor del toro blooms 
high up in the great cottonwood, and the ibo tree is a 
solid mass of red blossoms that hide its green leaves 
completely. A fine white flower among the underbrush 
scents the air like honeysuckle. Along the banks and 
on the sand spits among the zacate and gramalote grass 
are countless aquatic flowering plants. Animate nature 
vies with inanimate in abundance and variety. A sudden 
swirl and a V-shaped ripple marks the retreat of a tar- 
pon disturbed at sunning himself in the shallow water. 
Here and there the triangular fins of a shark cut the sur- 
face. If the day be bright every bend of the stream re- 
veals a brown, mud-incrusted alligator lying upon the 
bank and others lifting their ugly snouts above the water. 
After sunset a tapir or deer or manatee is apt to be seen 
crossing the river. Sharp eyes may detect every now 
and then a huge iguana hugging a branch overhead, or 
it may be that the first intimation of his presence is a 
splash as he drops into the water from a height and 
with a force that it would seem must burst him. Innu- 
merable small iguanas, of bright metallic hues, and with 
ugly spinal fringes, bask upon the logs and snags that lie 
near the banks, and when disturbed dart for the shore, 
moving their feet and tails so rapidly that they fairly 
walk upon the water. A dry branch falling reveals a 
troop of monkeys in the trees above. They grimace, 
break off and throw down boughs, and shake the limbs 
as if in uncontrollable rage. A musky odor tells of a 
drove of wild pigs on the bank. White and blue herons 
stand along the river side, or soar lazily from point to 
point; macaws, parrots, and parroquets scream in the 
trees; buzzards circle high in the air; an occasional 
hawk darts swiftly from bank to bank, and black-and-red 
and black-and-yellow songsters and trogons flit along the 
shore. The air above the river is never silent. From 
the first suspicion of morning light, when the howling 
monkey wakes the forest with his bellowings, to sunset, 
when the shrill whistle of the gongolona (a species of 
grouse) marks the hour of six, wild pigeons, macaws, 
song birds, and monkeys have their turn. At night the 
grunting of alligators, the splash of leaping fish, the 
screams of jaguar, and the cries of nocturnal birds and 
beasts fill the air. A booming noise, like the distant 
report of a cannon breaking through the night air, and 
reverberating along the water, sounds the death note of 
some giant of the forest that has crashed to earth, carry- 
ing with it everything within its reach. There are days 
and days upon the river, and indescribable nights; days 
when the turbid water is indistinct through the thick, 
driving rain, and hisses with the impact of the big drops, 
the tops of the trees veiled in clouds, and the river bank 
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sodden and slippery; days when the vivid greens, wav- 
ing trees, glistening water, the cvol wind sweeping now 
up, now down the stream, filling the nostrils with frag- 
rant odors, the songs and cries of birds, and the native 
canoes trayersing the river, all steeped in exultant trop- 
ical sunlight, form a wonderful sensuous symphony; 
nights when, through blackest darkness the men at the 
paddles, silently and with heads bent to the pouring 
rain, force the canoe along, every nerve and muscle alert 
to avert disaster from contact with the frequent obstacles 
that project from the banks; nights when the Southern 
Cross and Northern Bear look down upon the camp on 
the sand bank in mid-river, when brilliant moonlight falls 
on the softly-flowing water, when the forest walls on 
either side stand out as clearly as by day, and the palm- 
trees glisten like stacks of burnished sabres, while in 
their hearts crouch blackest shadows. But it is at even- 
ing that the noble river, flowing from out the yellow and 
crimson halo of Pacific sunset through leagues of emer- 
ald walls to the Orient mists of the Caribbean, puts on 
its most royal attire. Then comes the glory of the day. 
From the heavens descends a flood of rose and yellow 
and pale-green light, and out of the dark water rise other 
rose and green and amber tints to meet it. In deepest 
emerald, with blackest velvet shadows, the great trees 
loom, sharp etched against the western sky. Out of the 
forest come clouds of fragrance and sounds of myriad 
beasts and birds and insects. Then the tints fade away, 
but the fragrance and the sounds linger, and the white 
radiance of the moon supplants the shifting hues of sun- 
set. Back from the river, in the mysterious wilderness, 
the dark forest, the unknown jungle, of various writers, 
there are manifold objects of interest. Great cedar, al- 
mendro, guachipilin, ceiba, and cortez trees rear their 
heads far up into the sunlight, their bases hidden in a 
dense undergrowth, through which meander the various 
tributaries of the San Juan. Their entire foliage is at 
the top, and their great trunks, reaching up a hundred 
feet or more without a branch, offer a variety of studies 
in types of columns. Some rise straight and smooth, 
some send out deep buttresses, others look like the mus- 
cle-knotted forearm of a Titan, with gnarled fingers grip- 
ing the earth in their wide grasp. Beneath the shelter 
of these patriarchs, as completely protected from scorch- 
ing sun and rushing wind as if in a conservatory, grow 
innumerable varieties of young trees, destined some day 
to be giants themselves. Still lower down luxuriate 
smaller trees, palms, tree ferns, dense underbrush, and a 
network of creeping and climbing vines. The floral ex- 
hibit of the forests is apt to be disappointing. An oc- 
casional scarlet passion flower, here and there the odor- 
ous cluster of the flor del toro, a few fragrant but 
insignificant flowering shrubs, and, in the muddy sloughs 
near the streams, patches of wild callas are about all 
that meet the eye of the non-botanical wanderer. There 
is not light enough for flowers beneath the dense canopy, 
and they, like the smaller birds, seek the tops of trees 
and banks of rivers, where sunlight and air are abun- 
dant. Inthe tree tops orchids and other flowering para- 
sites run riot. Many of the trees are themselves flower- 
ing, and if one can look down on a forest valley in 
March or April the green expanse will appear enlivened 
by blazing patches of crimson, yellow, purple, pink, and 
white. The river banks are the favorite home of flower- 
ing vines, and there they form great curtains swaying 
from the trees in bright patterns of many hues. The 
grassy slopes, islands, and shallow sand spits also pro- 
duce countless varieties of aquatic plants. The max- 
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imum temperature noted on the river during six months 
from the middle of December, 1887, to the middle of 
June, 1888, was 92°, and the minimum 64°. The water, 
though warm and often muddy, is pure and sweet, and 
after it has settled and cooled in earthern jars of native 
make is by no means disagreeable. The valley of the 
San Juan is, under proper sanitary precautions, as 
healthy a locality as any in Nicaragua or any other 
country. Colds and allied complaints are unknown, and, 
given good food and regular habits, malaria is a myth. 
A Cosmopolitan Market—New York Sunday Star 
Have you ever been in the vicinity of the Ludlow 
Street Market on a Friday morning? Well, if you have 
not you have missed a sight. Ludlow Street Market 
comprises that portion of the city bounded by Hester 
and Canal and by Essex and Orchard streets. Every 
Friday, from sunrise to sunset, it is the liveliest neigh- 
borhood in this city. The yells and whoops of an army 
of Comanches or Donnybrook Fair itself never furnished 
the noise found here every market day, as Friday is 
called. The sons and daughters of Israel flock from all 
portions of the city, and mingle with the denizens of 
the downtown districts. Hoboken and Jersey City send 
their delegations ready for bargains, and before noon 
the street is impassable. Ragged jackets and scant wraps 
mingle with sealskins and silks, while white-bearded 
patriarchs jostle elbows with the bright-eyed and red- 
lipped Jewish maidens and their swarthy, stalwart brothers 
and fathers, all keen for a bargain and totally uncon- 
scious of the picturesque feature they make in the mid- 
dle of Gotham. Every man, woman and child bears a 
basket, and they are out for material for their Sunday 
dinner, the Kosher food for the Shabes table, killed and 
cured according to rites prescribed when the race was 
young. Notwithstanding the semi-religious errands of 
the marketers, the traditional shrewdness of the race is 
the chief feature of the bargaining. The first places 
visited by every one of the market men and women are 
the stands where the barches, or unleavened bread, is 
sold. The loaves are first given a thorough inspection, 
and then the price is asked. This is followed by an 
offer of a cent or two lower, and, after haggling a few 
minutes, a purchase is made. There is reason for the 
haggling and the close inspection. The barches loaves, 
like other productions, are subjected to a rejuvenating 
treatment before being offered for sale, when they are 
stale, and knowing ones can tell this by looking them 
over carefully. When not fresh the loaves are squeezed 
and handled so as to make them soft, then scented to 
prevent the sourness from being detected, and then put 
on the stands. The purchaser feels of the loaf, smells 
it, and then balances it in his hand to see that it is not 
under weight. Then it is turned over, as though it were 
some precious metal instead of a five-cent loaf, and then 
the driving commences. ‘The dealer is told that he is 
nothing short of a highwayman—that the same article 
could be purchased somewhere else for half the money. 
The fish stands are highly important, for every orthodox 
Hebrew must have fish with his meat on Shabes. Here, 
also, the bargains are tightly driven and the inspection 
thorough and searching. Like the bread, the fish, too, 
are sometimes doctored. They are perfumed, the gills 
painted red and plenty of salted ice water thrown over 
them to make them fresh and firm, and it takes a good 
judge to detect the deception. These, with meat stands 
and notion stands, and the thousand and one fakirs, take 
up every available inch of ground, sidewalks and even 
the middle of the street. Venders’ wagons are strung 











along the gutters and display vegetables, salads, pota- 
toes and all other articles of food, including garlic sau- 
sage, that meat so dear to the Kosher palate. Not alone 
do the venders confine themselves to eatables. Every 
thing from a turtleback comb toa tin dishpan, is on sale, 
and its merits are hawked in half a dozen languages; 
for this is a cosmopolitan gathering. There are Polish 
and German Hebrews, Germans, Hungarians, French 
and Italian housewives out for a bargain, besides the 
keen but rather dirty rabble that always gather from no 
one knows where, wherever there is a crowd. Small 
boys, with tattered trousers and torn coats, but eyes keen 
as a hawk’s, dodge in and out selling collar buttons and 
matches. Tottering old fellows vend second-hand 
clothes, old cloaks and ancient hats; altogether forming 
a scene of indescribable but picturesque confusion. 
Crossing the Greenland Ice Fields—The London Times 
At a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society at 
Burlington House, over which the Right Hon. Sir E. 
M. Grant Duff presided, Dr. Fridtoff Nansen, the Green- 
land explorer, gave a description of his recent journey 
across the inland ice of Greenland from east to west. 
Dr. Nansen was received with warm cheers and pro- 
ceeded to deliver his lecture with the assistance of a 
great many sketches in color of Greenland scenes. A 
sledge referred to in the lecture was in front of the table 
and a map of the country dealt with faced the audience. 
Dr. Nansen began by remarking that since the discovery 
of Greenland, goo years ago, its interior has remained a 
mystery. Many attempts have been made to penetrate 
it, but none have succeeded. The first expedition 
known of was one toward the middle of last century led 
by the first and last Governor in Greenland, Major Paars, 
who, with an escort of more than twenty soldiers, with 
their wives and children, twelve horses, guns, etc., wished 
to cross the continent on horseback and to found a 
colony on the east coast. The next was the Dane, 
Dalager, some years afterward. In the present century 
there had been many attempts by adventurous travellers 
and men of science. In 1868 two Englishmen—the 
well-known Alpinist, Mr. Edward Whymper, and Dr. 
Robert Brown—tried it from the shores of Disco Bay, 
but were obliged to return after penetrating only a few 
miles, convinced that to cross the wide icy plateau was 
an impossibility. More fortunate were the subsequent 
expeditions of the great arctic explorer, Nordenskidld, 
in 1870; of the Danes, Capt. Jensen, Kornerup, and 
Groth, in 1878; Nordenskiéld again in 1883, and the 
American, Peary, with the Dane Maigaard, in 1886. As 
these attempts were made from the west coast, no one 
had tried to solve the problem by the little-known east 
coast. Dr. Nansen had been long of opinion that the 
only way of crossing Greenland was to start from the 
east coast and make for the west, where the Danish- 
Esquimau settlements would offer their hospitality after 
the exhausting journey, there being no similar settle- 
ments to make for on the east coast. Most people 
thought his plan was that of a madman, but notwith- 
standing all warnings a generous Dane, Mr. Augustin 
Gamel, offered to contribute to the fitting out of the ex- 
pedition, and more than forty Norwegians asked to 
accompany him. Dr. Nansen selected three—Otto 
Sverdrup (shipmaster), Dietrichsen (lieutenant in the 
Norwegian Army), and Kristiansen (a peasant). He 
engaged in addition two Lapps—Samuel Balto and Ole 
Ravna. ‘Arriving at Iceland on their way in June, 1888, 
they embarked on board a Norwegian sealing ship; on 
the 17th of July the party left this ship in their two boats 
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at a distance of ten miles from the land, near Cape Dan 
(65° 30’ north latitude). In their boats they tried to 
force a way through the ice to reach the land, but one 
of the boats was crushed, and while it was being mended 
they were swept by a rapid current southward for twelve 
days along the coast. After many difficulties and dan- 
gers at last they reached the land at Anoritok (61° 30’ 
north latitude) on the 29th of July. They had now to 
force their way northward along the coast to reach a 
more northerly latitude. At last, on the 15th of August, 
they disembarked, and without delay commenced their 
inland journey. Dr. Nansen’s original destination was 
the settlement of Kristianshaab, in Drisco Bay. For 
twelve days the party pushed forward in this direction. 
At first the snow was rather hard, but it became looser, 
and the pulling of the sledges was very hard work. A 
continuous snowstorm blew in their faces. Finding it 
would be impossible at this rate to reach Kristianshaab 
in time to catch the last ship of the season for Denmark, 
they altered their course to a more westerly direction, 
making for the settlement of Godthaab. The drifting 
snow continued to hamper their progress, but the surface 
was even, like a floor, gently rising, until at the beginning 
of September they had reached the height of 9,000 feet 
above sea level. They were now on an extensive ice 
plateau resembling a frozen sea. For more than two 
weeks they travelled over this desolate region. The 
cold was quite unexpectedly severe, the thermometer 
falling below the scale in the nights, and on some nights 
reaching, as he calculated, 45° and 50° below the freez- 
ing point (Centigrade). On the 19th of September a 
favorable wind sprang up. The travellers lashed the 
sledges together and hoisted the sails, so that it was un- 
necessary to draw them. They held on to the sledges, 
standing on their “skis” (Norwegian snowshoes), and 
thus rattled down the western slope of the continent at 
a splendid rate. At last, on the 24th, they reached the 
zone of land bare of ice on the west coast, and on the 
26th descended to a fjord called Ameralik. Here they 
constructed a boat out of the canvas floor of the tent, 
using willow boughs and bamboo staffs as ribs. In this 
small boat two of the party paddled fifty miles to the 
nearest Danish settlement, Godthaab, arriving on the 3d 
of October, and immediately sending two boats to bring 
on the four men left behind. The scientific results of 
the expedition had not yet been fully worked out; the 
observations made related to questions of a geographi- 
cal, geological, and meteorological nature. There were, 
however, some few important points which might be 
mentioned. The expedition, Dr. Nansen believed, had 
proved the whole of the interior of Greenland to be 
covered by an immense shield-shaped cap of ice and 
snow, which in some places must have a thickness of at 
least 5,000 or 6,000 feet. The investigation of this im- 
mense ice and snow field would, no doubt, yield results 
of the greatest importance to the study of glacial theories. 
Another point of great interest was the very low tem- 
perature found in the interior—a fact which did not seem 
to agree with. the received meteorological laws. Dr. 
Nansen thought that this low temperature might throw 
a good deal of light on the much discussed question— 
the cause of the great cold of the glacial period in 
Europe and North America, which at that time were 
covered with an ice sheet similar to that now seen in 
Greenland. He thought that the best way of solving 
the problems of the great ice age was to go and examine 
the places where similar conditions were now found, and 
no better place for this could be found than Greenland. 
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But Greenland was a vast region; his expedition was the 
first to cross it, but he hoped, for the good of science, 
it would not be the last. He considered Greenland had 
the characteristics of Scotland and Scandinavia. 
The River Ganges—F. G. Carpenter—N. Y. World 

It is a wonderful river, and how wonderful it is it is 
impossible to know without understanding the geo- 
graphy of this semi-continent of India. If you will take 
your map of Asia you will find that India is much the 
shape of an equilateral triangle, the base of which is the 
Himalaya Mountains, and the apex of which rests in 
the Indian Ocean. Each side of this triangle is nearly 
two thousand miles long, and two sides of it are almost 
bounded by water. It is a country of magnificent dis- 
tances. From Calcutta to Bombay it is as far as from 
London to Naples, or about the distance that New York 
is from Denver. The distance between Iceland and 
Spain is just about as far asa straight line from the 
Himalayas to the apex of the triangle, and the area of 
the whole is equal to the size of Europe without Russia, 
or nearly one-half of the United States. It is a country 
of mountains and valleys. The lower part and the 
greater part of the centre is an immense table land, and 
between this table land and the Himalaya Mountains 
there is a wide strip of vast plains through which the 
mighty Ganges runs, and the bulk of which has been 
made by the rich fertilizing earth which she has brought 
down from the mountains. There is no doubt but that 
in the far distant past the greater part of India was an 
island, and if you could sink these Ganges plains five 
hundred feet downward the sea would rush in and the 
Himalayas would be divided from the plateau of south 
and central India. These plains are the richest part of 
India. They are the most thickly populated, and it is 
from them that the great bulk of the rice and wheat from 
India comes. The wheat area of India is increasing 
year by year. It is now about equal to the wheat area 
of the United States, and its products compete with the 
American wheat in the markets of London. The Ganges 
not only made, but she nourishes these plains. She is 
well called by the Hindoos Mother Ganga. From her 
source in the Himalayas to her mouth in the Bay of 
Bengal she has a fall of more than two and a half miles, 
and as a fertilizing bearer she surpasses any river on the 
face of the globe. Egypt is the gift of the Nile. You 
could lose Egypt in these plains, which are the gift of 
the Ganges. The mighty Nile, with its unknown source, 
does not carry down as much water as this holy river of 
the Hindoos, and her maximum discharge at a distance 
of four hundred miles from the sea, with many of her 
tributaries yet to hear from, is one-third greater than 
that of the Mississippi. Where the Ganges rises, burst- 
ing forth from a Himalayan glacier, it is twenty-seven 
feet wide. It falls 3,500 feet in the first ten miles of its 
course, and it has an average depth of thirty feet 500 
miles from its mouth. Its delta is as wide as the 
distance from New York to Washington, and hun- 
dreds of mouths run from this width back into a sort of 
parailelogram for 200 miles more, where they unite. 
The water of the Bay of Bengal is discolored for miles 
by the mud brought down by the Ganges, and the 
whole country is fertilized by it. The water is the color 
and thickness of pea soup, and the silt or mud is so 
rich that these vast plains use no other fertilizer. The 
crops are harvested by pulling the stalks out of the 
ground. No cows or horses are allowed to pasture in 
the fields, and their droppings are mixed with straw and 
mud and then dried and used as fuel. In this Ganges 
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Valley, Nature is always giving, but never getting. 
Every atom of natural fertilizer, save this Ganges silt, is 
taken from the soil. Still the land is as rich as guano, 
and it produces from two to four crops every year. 
About Calcutta the alluvial deposit is four hundred feet 
deep, and an experiment was lately made to get to the 
end of it. A well was sunk, but at the distance of 410 
feet the auger broke. At this point the end of this rich 
soil had not been reached. The amount of fertilizing 
material brought down by the Ganges has lately been 
estimated, and scientific investigation shows that some 
distance above the point where it unites with the Brah- 
maputra its yearly burden is the enormous amount of 
355,000,000 tons. A 1,o00-ton ship is by no means 
small, and a fleet of 350,000 such ships could not carry 
this burden. The average freight car is thirty-four feet 
long, and it takes a stronger car to carry fiftytons. Sup- 
pose our freight cars each to be sixteen feet longer than 
they are. Load upon each car fifty tons of this fertiliz- 
ing mud, and it would take atrain of more than 7,000,000 
such cars to carry the yearly fertilizing output of this 
great river. lf these cars were on a single track the 
track would have to be 67,400 miles long. It would 
reach twice around the earth and leave enough cars 
over to run two continuous trains through the centre. 
The most of this silt comes down during four months of 
the year, and if there were daily fleets of 2,000 ships, 
each containing 1,400 tons of mud, during these four 
months, they would just carry it. But this is the work of 
the Ganges alone. Itis five times as much as is carried 
by the Mississippi to the Gulf, and farther down the river, 
where the great Brahmaputra River joins it and flows 
out into its hundred mouths, the silt output is still greater. 
During the rainy season alone the river carries out enough 
silt to load 13,000 ships with 1,400 tons each every 
day for four months. During this rainy season this 
whole delta of the Ganges is covered with water to the 
extent of about thirty feet. You see only the tops of 
the trees and villages which are built upon the hills, and 
the river farther up the country is diverted by canals 
from its course to every part of the vast plains. The 
best of the wheat is irrigated and the water being allowed 
to lie upon the land, drops this fertilizer and enriches it. 
All over India, or through the part which 1 have travelled, 
I see this irrigation even now going on. Much of it 
is done in the most primitive way. Two half-naked 
men stand just above the river with a basket hung by 
long ropes between them. The basket is water-tight, 
and by a swinging motion they scoop it down into the 
river and lift the water up into the canal above, from 
whence it runs off into other canals over the fields. 
Here at Benares bullocks are largely used. The water 
is stored in great wells and it is drawn from them in 
skin bowls, each of which holds about a bushel of water. 
The bowl is a pig’s skin, kept open with a hoop of wood, 
and to its top by four strings is fastened a rope. This 
rope runs over a rude pulley at the top of the well, and 
at a distance of twenty feet from it, it is tied to the 
yoke of a bullock, which, led by a man, raises the bucket 
to the top of the well. Here it is pulled over into a 
trough. I am told that this mode of irrigation is faster 
and cheaper than any of the machine methods employed, 
and I see it everywhere. Of late years the English have 
been spending immense sums in irrigating India, and 
millions of acres of new land have been brought under 
irrigation. In 1882 more than $25,000,000 were spent 
in Bengal alone, and the wheat lands are found to pro- 
duce best in those provinces which can be irrigated. 
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CURIOSITIES OF VERSE—QUAINT AND SINGULAR 





The Stars—Concatenated Verse 
The last word of each line forms the first of the succeeding line. 
Long I looked into the sky, 
Sky aglow with gleaming stars, 
Stars that stream their courses high, 
High and grand, those golden cars. 
Cars that ever keep their track, 
Track untraced by human ray, 
Ray that zones the Zodiac, 
Zodiac with milky-way, 
Milky-way where worlds are sown, 
Sown like sands along the sea, 
Sea whose tide and tone e’er own, 
Own a feeling to be free, 
Free to leave its lonely place, 
Place to prove with yonder spheres, 
Spheres that trace athrough all space, 
Space and years—unspoken years. 


Vegetable Poetry—London Young Folks’ Rural 
Potatoes came from far Virginia ; 
Parsley was sent us from Sardinia ; 
French beans, low growing on the earth, 
To distant India trace their birth ; 

But scarlet runners, gay and tall, 

That climb upon your garden wall— 

A cheerful sight to all around— 

In South America were found. 

The onion travelled here from Spain ; 
The leek from Switzerland we gain. 
Garlic from Sicily obtain, 

Spinach in far Syria grows. 

Two hundred years ago or more, 

Brazil the artichoke sent o’er, 

And Southern Europe’s sea-coast shore 
Beet-root on us bestows. 

When ’Lizabeth was reigning here, 
Peas came from Holland, and were dear. 
The south of Europe lays its claim 

To beans, but some from Egypt came. 
The radishes both thin and stout, 
Natives of China are, no doubt ; 

But turnips, carrots, and sea-kale, 
With celery, so crisp and pale, 

Are products of our own fair land. 
‘And cabbages, a goodly tribe, 

Which abler pens might well describe— 
Are also ours, I understand. 


The Alphabet in a Bible Verse 
“ And I, even I, Artaxerxes, the king, do make a decree to 
all the treasurers which are beyond the river, that whatsoever 
Ezra, the priest, the scribe of the law of the God of heaven, 
shall require of you, it be done speedily.”—£zra, vii. 21. 


Univocalic Verses 
Each stanza contains but one vowel throughout. 


A—THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 
Wars harm all ranks, all arts, all crafts appall ; 
At Mars’ harsh blast, arch, rampart, altar, fall! 
Ah! hard as adamant, a braggart czar 
Arms vassal swarms, and fans a fatal war! 
Rampant at that bad call, a vandal band 
Harass, and harm, and ransack Wallach-land. 
A Tartar phalanx Balkan’s scarp hath past, 
And Allah’s standard falls, alas! at last. 


E—THE FALL OF EVE. 
Eve, Eden’s Empress, needs defended be ; 
The serpent greets her when she seeks the tree. 
Serene, she sees the speckled tempter creep; . 
Gentle he seems,—perversest schemer deep, 


Yet endless pretexts ever fresh prefers, 

Perverts her senses, revels when she errs, 

Sneers when she weeps, regrets, repents she fell ; 
Then, deep revenged, reseeks the nether hell ! 


I—THE APPROACH OF EVENING. 
Idling I sit in this mild twilight dim, 
Whilst birds, in wild, swift vigils, circling skim. 
Light winds in sighing sink, till, rising bright 
Night's virgin Pilgrim swims in vivid light! 
O—INCONTROVERTIBLE FACTS, 
No monk too good to rob, or cog, or plot. 
No fool so gross to bolt Scotch collops hot. 


From Donjon tops no Orinoko rolls. 


Logwood, not Lotos, floods Oporto’s bowls. 


Troops of old tosspots oft, to sot, consort. 


Box tops, not bottoms, schoolboys flog for sport. 
No cool monsoons blow soft on Oxford dons, 


Orthodox, jog-trot, book-worm Solomons! 
Bold Ostrogoths of ghosts no horror show. 


On London shop-fronts no hop-blossoms grow. 


On crocks of gold no dodo looks for food. 


On soft cloth footstools no old fox doth. brood. 

Long storm-tost sloops forlorn, work on to port. 
Rooks do not roost on spoons, nor woodcocks snort, 
Nor dog on snow-drop or on coltsfoot rolls, 


Nor common frogs concoct long protocols. 


U—THE SAME SUBJECT, CONTINUED. 
Dull humdrum murmurs lull, but hubbub stuns. 
Lucullus snuffs no musk, mundungus shuns. 
Puss purrs, buds burst, bucks butt, luck turns up trumps; 
But full cups, hurtful, spur up unjust thumps. 


The Return of Israel—A Biblical Centone 
‘I will surely gather the remnant of Israel.” —Micah, ii. 12. 


In many strange and gentile lands Micah, v. 8. 
Where Jacob’s scattered sons are driven, _ Jer. xxiii. 8. 
With longing eyes and lifted hands, Lam. i. 17. 
They wait Messiah’s sign from heaven. Matt. xxiv. 30. 
The cup of fury they have quaffed, Isa. li. 17. 
Till fainted like a weary flock; Isa. li. 20. 
But Heaven will soon withdraw the draught, Isa. li. 22. 
And give them waters from the rock. Exod. xvii. 6. 
What though their bodies as the ground, Isa. li. 23. 
Th’ Assyrian long has trodden o’er! Isa. lii. 4. 
Zion, a captive daughter bound, Isa. lii. 2. 
Shall rise to know her wrong no more. Isa. liv. 3, 4. 
The veil is passing from her eyes, 2 Cor. iii. 16. 
The King of Nations she shall see ; Zech. xiv. 9. 
Judea! from the dust arise! Isa. lii. 2. 
Thy ransomed sons return to thee! Jer. xxxi. 17. 
How gorgeous shall thy land appear, Isa. liv. 12. 
When, like the jewels of a bride, Isa. xlix. 18. 
Thy broken bands all broken there, Zech. xi. 14. 
Shall clothe thy hills on every side! Isa. xlix. 18, 


When on thy mount, as prophets taught, 
Shall shine the throne of David’s Son ; 


Isa. xxiv. 23. 
Ezek. xxxvii. 22. 


The Gospel’s latest triumphs brought Micah, iv. 2. 
Where first its glorious course begun. Luke, xxiv. 47. 
Gentiles and Kings, who thee oppressed, Isa. Ix. 14. 
Shall to thy gates with praise repair ; Isa. Ix. II. 
A fold of flocks shall Sharon rest, Isa. Ixv. 10. 
And clustered fruits its vineyards bare. Joel, ii. 22. 
Then shall an Eden morn illume Isa. li. 3. 
Earth’s fruitful vales, without a thorn ; Isa. lv. 13. 
The wilderness rejoice and bloom, Isa. xxxv. I. 
And nations in a day be born. Zech. ii. 11. 
The Lord his holy arm makes bear Isa. lii. 10. 
Zion! thy cheerful songs employ ! Zeph. iii. 14. 
Thy robes of bridal beauty wear, Isa. lii. 1. 
And shout, ye ransomed race, for joy! Isa. lii. 9. 
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On the 3d of December, 1861, Dr. Otto von Hopstein, 
Regius Professor of Comparative Anatomy of the Uni- 
versity of Buda-Pesth, and Curator of the Academical 
Museum, was foully and brutally murdered within a 
stone’s throw of the entrance to the college quadrangle. 

Besides the eminent position of the victim and his 
popularity among both students and town-folk, there 
were other circumstances which excited public interest 
very strongly, and drew general attention throughout 
Austria and Hungary to this murder. The Pesther 
Abendblatt of the following day had an article giving a 
succinct account of the circumstances under which the 
crime was committed and the peculiar features in the 
case which puzzled the Hungarian police. 

“Tt appears,” said that very excellent paper, “that 
Professor von Hopstein left the University about half- 
fast four in the afternoon, in order to meet the train 
which is due from Vienna at three minutes after five. 
He was accompanied by his old and dear friend, Herr 
Wilhelm Schlessinger, sub-Curator of the Museum and 
Privat-docent of Chemistry. ‘The object of these two 
gentlemen in meeting this particular train was to receive 
the legacy bequeathed by Graf von Schulling to the 
University of Buda-Pesth. It is well known that this 
unfortunate nobleman, whose tragic fate is still fresh in 
the recollection of the public, left his unique collection 
of medizeval weapons, as well as several priceless black- 
letter editions, to enrich the already celebrated museum 
of his Alma Mater. The worthy Professor was too much 
of an enthusiast in such matters to intrust the reception 
or care of this valuable legacy to any subordinate, and, 
with the assistance of Herr Schlessinger, he suceeded 
in removing the whole collection from the train, and 
stowing it away in a light cart which had been sent by 
the University authorities. Most of the books and more 
fragile articles were packed in cases of pine-wood, but 
many of the weapons were simply done round with 
straw, so that considerable labor was involved in moving 
them all. The Professor was so nervous, however, lest 
any of them should be injured that he refused to allow 
any of the railway employés to assist. Every article was 
carried across the platform by Herr Schlessinger, and 
handed to Professor von Hopstein in the cart, who 
packed it away. When everything was in, the two gen- 
tlemen, still faithful to their charge, drove back to the 
University, the Professor being in excellent spirits, and 
not a little proud of the physical exertion which he had 
shown himself capable of. He made some joking allu- 
sion to it to Reinmaul, the janitor, who, with his friend 
Schiffer, a Bohemian Jew, met the cart on its return, 
and unloaded the contents. Leaving his curiosities safe 
in the. storeroom and locking the door, the Professor 
handed the key to his sub-curator, and, bidding every 
one good-evening, departed in the direction of his lodg- 
ings. Schlessinger took a last look to reassure himself 
that all was right, and also went off, leaving Reinmaul 
and his friend Schiffer smoking in the janitor’s lodge. 

“ At eleven o’clock, about an hour and a half after 
Von Hopstein’s departure, a soldier of the 14th regi- 
ment of Jager, passing the front of the University on 
his way to barracks, came upon the lifeless body of the 
Professor lying a little way from the side of the road. 
He had fallen upon his face with both arms stretched 
*A. Conan Doyle in London Society. 











out. His head was literally split in two halves by a 
tremendous blow, which, it is conjectured, must have 
been struck from behind, there remaining a peaceful 
smile upon the old man’s face, as if he had been still 
dwelling upon his new archeological acquisition when 
death had overtaken him. There is no other mark of 
violence upon the body except a bruise over the left 
patella, caused probably by the fall. The most mysteri- 
ous part of the affair is that the Professor’s purse, con- 
taining forty-three gulden, and his valuable watch, have 
been untouched. Robbery cannot, therefore, have been 
the incentive to the deed, unless the assassins were dis- 
turbed before they cou!d complete their work. 

“This idea is negatived by the fact that the body 
must have lain at least an hour before any one dis- 
covered it. The whole affair is wrapped in mystery. 
Dr. Langemann, the eminent medico-jurist, has pro- 
nounced that the wound is such as might have been in- 
flicted by a heavy sword-bayonet wielded by a powerful 
arm. The police are extremely reticent upon the sub- 
ject, and it is suspected that they are in possession of a 
clue which may lead to important results.” 

Thus far the Pesther Abendblatt. The researches of 
the police failed, however, to throw the least glimmer 
of light upon the matter. There was absolutely no 
trace of the murderer, nor could any amount of inge- 
nuity invent any reason which could have induced any 
one to commit the dreadful deed. The deceased Pro- 
fessor was a man so wrapped in his own studies and 
pursuits that he lived apart from the world, and had 
never raised animosity in any human breast. It must 
have been some fiend, some savage, who loved blood 
for its own sake, who struck that merciless blow. 

Though the officials were unable to come to any con- 
clusions upon the matter, popular suspicion was not 
long in pitching upon a scapegoat. In the first pub- 
lished accounts of the murder the name of one Schiffer 
had been mentioned as having remained with the janitor 
after the Professor’s departure. This man was a Jew, 
and Jews have never been popular in Hungary. A cry 
was at once raised for Schiffer’s arrest; but as there 
was not the slightest grain of evidence against him, the 
authorities very properly refused to consent to so arbit- 
rary a proceeding. Reinmaul, who was an old and most 
respected citizen, declared solemnly that Schiffer was 
with him until the startled cry of the soldier had caused 
them both to run out to the scene of the tragedy. No 
one ever dreamed of implicating Reinmaul in such a 
matter; but still, it was rumored that his ancient and 
well-known friendship for Schiffer might have induced 
him to tell a falsehood in order to screen him. Popular 
feeling ran very high upon the subject, and there seemed 
a danger of Schiffer’s being mobbed, when an incident 
occurred which threw a different light upon the matter. 

On the morning of the 12th of December, just nine 
days after the mysterious murder of the Professor, 
Schiffer, the Bohemian Jew, was found lying in the north- 
western corner of the Grand Platz stone dead, and so 
mutilated that he was hardly recognizable. His head 
was cloven open in very much the same way as that of 
Von Hopstein, and his body exhibited numerous deep 
gashes, as if the murderer had been so carried away and 
transported with fury that he had continued to hack the 
lifeless body. Snow had fallen heavily the day before, 
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and was lying at least a foot deep all over the square; 
some had fallen during the night, too, as was evidenced 
by a thin layer lying like a winding-sheet over the mur- 
dered man. It was hoped at first that this circumstance 
might assist in giving a clue by enabling the footsteps 
of the assassin to be traced; but the crime had been 
committed in a place much frequented during the day, 
and there were tracks in every direction. 

In this case there was exactly the same impenetrable 
mystery and absence of motive which had characterized 
the murder of Professor von Hopstein. In the dead 
man’s pocket there was found a note-book containing a 
considerable sum in gold, and several very valuable bills, 
but no attempt had been made to rifle him. Schiffer 
lodged with a widow named Gruga, at 49 Marie Theresa 
Strasse, and the evidence of his landlady showed that he 
had remained shut up in his room the whole of the pre- 
ceding day in a state of deep dejection, caused by the 
suspicion which the populace had fastened upon him. 
She had heard him go out about eleven o’clock at night 
for his last and fatal walk, and as he had a latch key she 
had gone to bed without waiting for him. His object 
in choosing a late hour for a ramble was that he did not 
consider himself safe if recognized in the streets. 

The occurrence of this second murder so shortly after 
the first threw not only the town of Buda-Pesth, but 
the whole of Hungary into a terrible state of excitement, 
and even of terror. Vague dangers seemed to hang 
over the head of every man. There were so many re- 
semblances between the cases of Von Hopstein and of 
Schiffer that no one could doubt that there existed a 
connection between the two. The absence of object 
and of robbery, the utter want of any clue to the assas- 
sin, and, lastly, the ghastly nature of the wounds, evi- 
dently inflicted by the same or a similar weapon, all 
pointed in one direction. Things were in this state 
when the incidents which I am now about to relate oc- 
curred, and in order to make them intelligible I must 
lead up to them from a fresh point of departure. 

Otto von Schlegel was a younger son of the old 
Silesian family of that name. His father had originally 
destined him for the army, but at the advice of his 
teachers, who saw the surprising talent of the youth, had 
sent him to the University of Buda-Pesth to be educated 
in medicine. Here young Schlegel carried everything 
before him. Though a hard reader, he was an active, 
powerful young fellow, full of animal spirits and vivacity, 
and extremely popular among his fellow-students. 

The New Year examinations were at hand, and 
Schlegel was working hard—so hard that even the 
strange murders in the town failed to turn his thoughts 
from his studies. Upon Christmas Eve, he refused all 
of the many invitations to roystering suppers which 
were showered upon him, and went off with his books 
under his arm to the rooms of Leopold Strauss, to work 
with him into the small hours of the morning. 

Strauss and Schlegel were bosom friends. Their 
affection had become proverbial in the University. 
Strauss was almost as distinguished a student as Schle- 
gel, and there had been many a tough struggle for 
academic honors between the two fellow-countrymen, 
which had only served to strengthen their friendship. 

The friends were still working together, when the 
deep-toned bell of St. Gregory’s struck twelve. 

“ Hark to that!” said Schlegel, snapping up the book 
and stretching out his long legs toward the cheery fire. 
“Why, it’s Christmas morning, old friend! May it not 
be the last that we spend together!” 
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“ May we have passed all these confounded examina- 
tions before another one comes!’ answered Strauss, and 
with a smile on his honest South German face, he pulled 
out a long-necked bottle of Rhenish from among a 
pile of books and bones in the corner. 

“It is a night to be comfortable indoors,” said Otto 
von Schlegel, looking out. “Good health, Leopold!” 

“ Lebe hoch/” replied his companion. “It is a com- 
fort indeed to forget sphenoid bones and ethmoid bones.” 

“What’s the news among the students?”’ asked Strauss. 

“They talk, I believe, of nothing but the murders. 
But I have worked hard of late, as you know, and I 
hear but little of the students’ gossip.” 

“ Have you had time,” inquired Strauss, “ to look over 
the books and the weapons which our dear old Professor 
was so concerned about the very day he met his death ?” 

“T saw them to-day,” said Schlegel, lighting his pipe. 
“ Reinmaul, the janitor, showed me over the store-room, 
and I helped to label many of them from the original 
catalogue of Graf Schulling. As far as we can see, 
there is but one article missing of all the collection.” 

“One missing!” exclaimed Strauss. “That would 
grieve old Von Hopstein’s ghost. Is it of value ?” 

“It is described as an antique hatchet, with a head of 
steel and a handle of chased silver. We have applied 
to the railway company, and no doubt it will be found.” 

“T trust so,” echoed Strauss; and the conversation 
drifted off into other channels. The fire was burning 
low and the bottle of Rhenish was empty before the two 
friends rose, and Von Schlegel prepared to depart. 

“Ugh! It’s a bitter night!” he said, standing on the 
doorstep and folding his cloak round him. “ Why, 
Leopold, you have your cap on. You are not coming?” 

“Yes, I am going with you,” said Strauss. 

The two students went down Stephen Strasse together 
and across Julien Platz, talking on a variety of topics. 

As they passed the corner of the Grand Platz, how- 
ever, where Schiffer had been found dead, the conversa- 
tion turned naturally upon the murder. 

“ Here’s where they found him,” remarked Otto. 

“ Perhaps the murderer is near us now,” said Strauss. 

They both turned to go, when Von Schlegel gave a 
sudden cry of pain and stooped down. 

“Something has cut through my boot!” he cried; 
and feeling about with his hand in the snow, he pulled 
out a small glistening battle-axe, made apparently en- 
tirely of metal. It had been lying with the blade turned 
slightly upward, so as to cut the foot of the student. 

“The weapon of the m::7derer!” he ejaculated. 

“ The silver hatchet fror: the museum! ” cried Strauss. 

There could be no doubt that it was both the one and 
the other. There could not be two such curious weapons, 
and the character of the wounds was just such as would 
be inflicted by a similar instrument. The murderer 
had evidently thrown it aside after committing the 
dreadful deed, and it had lain concealed in the snow 
some twenty métres from the spot ever since. It was 
extraordinary that of all the people who had passed and 
repassed none had discovered it; but the snow was deep, 
and it was a little off the beaten track. 

“What are we to do with it ?”’ said Von Schlegel. He 
shuddered as he noticed by the light of the moon that 
the head of it was all dabbled with dark-brown stains. 

“Take it to the Commissary of Police.” 

“He'll be in bed now. Still, I think you are right. 
But it is nearly four o’clock. I will wait until morning, 
and take it round before breakfast. Meanwhile I must 
carry it with me to my lodgings.” 
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“That is the best plan,” said his friend; and the two 
walked on together talking of the remarkable find which 
they had made. When they came to Schlegel’s door, 
Strauss said good-by, refusing an invitation to go in, 
and walked briskly down the street. 

Schlegel was stooping down putting the key into the 
lock, when a strange change came over him. He trem- 
bled violently and dropped the key from his quivering 
fingers. His right hand closed convulsively round the 
handle of the silver hatchet, and his eye followed the 
retreating figure of his friend with avindictive glare. In 
spite of the coldness of the night the perspiration 
streamed down his face. For a moment he seemed to 
struggle with himself, holding his hand up to his throat 
as if he were suffocating. Then, with crouching body 
and noiseless steps, he crept after his late companion. 

Strauss was plodding sturdily along through the snow, 
humming snatches of a student song and little dreaming 
of the dark figure which pursued him. At the Grand 
Platz it was forty yards behind him; at the Julien Platz 
it was but twenty; in Stephen Strasse it was ten, and 
gaining on him with panther-like rapidity. Already it 
was almost within arm’s length of the unsuspecting man, 
and the hatchet glittered coldly in the moonlight, when 
some slight noise must have reached Strauss’s ears, for 
he faced suddenly round upon his pursuer. He started 
and uttered an exclamation, as his eye met the white 
set face, with flashing eyes and clenched teeth. 

“ What, Otto!” he exclaimed, recognizing his friend. 
“ Art thou ill? You look pale. Come with me to my 
—Ah! hold, you madman, hold! Drop that axe! 
Drop it, I say, or by heaven I’ll choke you!” 

Von Schlegel had thrown himself upon him with a 
wild cry and uplifted weapon, but the student was stout- 
hearted and resolute. He rushed inside the sweep of 
the hatchet and caught his assailant round the waist, 
narrowly escaping a blow which would have cloven his 
head. The two staggered for a moment ina deadly 
wrestle, Schlegel endeavoring to shorten his weapon; 
but Strauss with a desperate wrench managed to bring 
him to the ground, and they rolled together in the snow, 
Strauss clinging to the other’s right arm and shouting 
frantically for assistance. It was as well that he did so, 
for Schlegel would certainly have succeeded in freeing 
his arm had it not been for the arrival of two stalwart 
gendarmes attracted by the uproar. Even then the 
three of them found it difficult to overcome the mania- 
cal strength of Schlegel, and they were utterly unable to 
wrench the silver hatchet from his grasp. One of the 
gendarmes, however, had a coil of rope round his waist, 
with which he rapidly secured the student’s arms to his 
sides. In this way, half pushed, half dragged, he was 
conveyed to the central police-station. 

Strauss assisted in coercing his former friend, and ac- 
companied the police to the station, protesting loudly 
at the same time against any unnecessary violence, and 
giving it as his opinion that a lunatic asylum would be 
more fitting for the prisoner. What did it all mean ? 
It was certain that his old friend from boyhood had 
attempted to murder him, and had nearly succeeded. 
Was Von Schlegel then the murderer cf Professor von 
Hopstein and of the Bohemian Jew? Strauss felt that 
it was impossible, for the Jew was not even known to 
him, and the Professor had been his especial favorite. 
He followed mechanically, lost in amazement. 

Inspector Baumgarten, one of the most energetic and 
best known of the police officials, was on duty in the 
absence of the Commissary. He was a wiry little active 
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man, quiet and retiring in his habits, but possessed of 
great sagacity and a vigilance which never relaxed. Now, 
though he had had a six hours’ vigil, he sat as erect as 
ever, with his pen behind his ear, at his official desk, 
while his friend, Sub-inspector Winkel, snored in a chair 
at the side of the stove. Even the inspector’s usually 
immovable features betrayed surprise, however, when 
the door was flung open and Von Schlegel was dragged 
in with pale face and disordered clothes, the silver hatchet 
grasped firmly in his hand. Still more surprised was he 
when Strauss and the gendarmes gave their accounts. 

“Young man, young man,” said Inspector Baumgar- 
ten, laying down his pen, and fixing his eyes sternly 
upon the prisoner, “this is pretty work for Christmas 
morning; why have you done this thing ?” 

“God knows!” cried Von Schlegel, covering his face 
with his hands and dropping the hatchet. A change 
had come over him, his fury and excitement were gone, 
and he seemed utterly prostrated with grief. 

“You have rendered yourself liable to a strong sus- 
picion of having committed the other murders.” 

“No, no, God forbid!” cried Von Schlegel. 

* At least, you are guilty of attempting the life of 
Herr Leopold Strauss.” 

“The dearest friend I have,” groaned Otto. 

“His being your friend makes your crime ten times 
more heinous,” said the inspector severely. “ Remove 
him for the remainder of the night to the—— But 
steady! Who come here ?” 

The door was pushed open, and a man came into the 
room, so haggard and careworn that he looked more 
like a ghost than a human being. He tottered as he 
walked, and had to clutch at the backs of the chairs as 
he approached the inspector’s desk. It was hard to 
recognize in this miserable-looking object the once 
cheerful and rubicund sub-curator of the museum and 
privat-docent of chemistry, Herr Schlessinger. 

* Good-morning, mein Herr,” said Inspector Baum- 
garten; “you are up early. No doubt you have heard 
that one of your students, Von Schlegel, is arrested for 
attempting the life of Leopold Strauss ?” 

“No; I have come for myself,” said Schlessinger, 
speaking huskily, and putting his hand up to his throat. 
“T have come to ease my soul of the weight of a great 
sin, though, God knows, an unmeditated one. It was I 
who—— But, merciful heavens! there it is—the horrid 
thing! Oh, that I had never seen it!” 

He shrank back in a paroxysm of terror, glaring at 
the silver hatchet where it lay upon the floor, and point- 
ing at it with his emaciated hand. 

“There it lies!” he yelled. “Look at it! It has 
come to condemn me. See that brown rust on it! Do 
you know what that is? That is the blood of my 
dearest, best friend, Professor von Hopstein. I saw it 
gush over the very handle as I drove the blade through 
his brain. Mein Gott, I see it now!” 

“ Sub-inspector Winkel,” said Baumgarten, endeavor- 
ing to preserve his official austerity, “you will arrest this 
man, charged on his own confession with the murder of 
the late Professor. I also deliver into your hands Von 
Schlegel here, charged with a murderous assault upon 
Herr Strauss. You will also keep this hatchet ’—here 
he picked it up—“ apparently used for both crimes.” 

Wilhelm Schlessinger had been leaning against the 
table, with a face of ashy paleness. As the inspector 
ceased speaking, he looked up excitedly. 

“What did you say?” he cried. “Von Schlegel 
attack Strauss! The two dearest friends in the college! 
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I slay my old master! It is magic, I say; itis a charm! 
There is a spell upon us! It is—Ah, I have it! It is 
that hatchet—that thrice accursed hatchet!” and he 
pointed convulsively at the weapon which Inspector 
Baumgarten still held in his hand. 

The inspector smiled contempiously. 

“ Restrain yourself, mein Herr,” he said. “You do 
but make your case worse by such wild excuses for the 
wicked deed. Magic and charms are not known in the 
legal vocabulary, as my friend Winkel will assure you.” 

“IT know not,” remarked his sub-inspector, shrugging 
his broad shoulders. “There are many strange things 
in the world. Who knows but that : 

“What!” roared Inspector Baumgarten furiously. 
“You would undertake to contradict me! You would 
set up your opinion! You would be the champion of 
these accursed murderers! Fool, miserable fool, your 
hour has come!” and rushing at the astounded Winkel, 
he dealt a blow at him with the silver hatchet which 
would certainly have justified his last assertion had it 
not been that, in his fury, he overlooked the lowness of 
the rafters above his head. The blade of the hatchet 
struck one of these, and remained there quivering, while 
the handle was splintered into a thousand pieces. 

“What have I done?” gasped Baumgarten, falling 
back into his chair. ‘“ What have I done ?” 

“You have proved Herr Schlessinger’s words to be 
correct,” said Von Schlegel, stepping forward, for the 
astonished policemen had let go their grasp of him. 
“‘ Against reason, science, and everything else though it 
be, there is a charm at work. But, see, what is that ?” 

Right in the centre of the room was lying a thin 
brown cylinder of parchment. One glance at the frag- 
ments of the handle of the weapon showed that it had 
been hollow. This roll of paper had apparently been 
hidden away inside the metal case thus formed, having 
been introduced through a small hole, afterward soldered 
up. Von Schlegel opened the document. The writing 
upon it was almost illegible from age; but as far as they 
could make out it stood thus, in medizval German: 

“Diese Waffe benutzte Max von Erlichingen um 
Joanna Bodeck zu ermorden, deshalb beschuldige ich, 
Johann Bodeck, mittelst der Macht, welche mir als Mit- 
glied des Concils des rothen Kreuzes verliehen wurde, 
dieselbe mit dieser Unthat. Mag sie anderen denselben 
Schmerz verursachen, den sie mir verursacht hat. Mag 
jede Hand, die sie ergreift, mit dem Blut eines Freundes 
gerothet sein. : 

‘*Immer iibel—niemals gut 
Geréthet mit des Freundes Blut.”’” 

Which may be roughly translated: 

“This weapon was used by Max von Erlichingen for 
the murder of Johanna Bodeck. Therefore do I, Johann 
Bodeck, accurse it by the power which has been be- 
queathed to me as one of the Council of the Rosy Cross. 
May it deal to others the grief it has dealt tome! May 
every hand that grasps it be reddened in a friend’s blood! 

Ever evil, never good, 
Reddened with a loved one’s blood.” 

There was a dead silence in the room when Von 
Schlegel had finished spelling out this strange document. 

“No such proof is needed, old friend,” said Strauss. 
“At the very moment that you struck at me I forgave 
you. I well know that if the poor Professor were in the 
room he would say as much to Herr Schlessinger.” 

“Gentlemen,” remarked the inspector, standing up 
and resuming his official tones, “this affair, strange as 
it is, must be treated according to the rule and prece- 
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dent. Sub-inspector Winkel, as your superior officer, I 
command you to arrest me upon a charge of murderously 
assaulting you. You wiil commit me to prison for the 
night, together with Herr von Schlegel and Herr Wilhelm 
Schlessinger. We shall take our trial at the coming sit- 
ting of the judges. In the mean time take care of that 
piece of evidence ”’—pointing to the piece of parchment 
— and, while I am away, devote your time and energy 
to utilizing the clue you have obtained in discovering 
who it was who slew Herr Schiffer, the Bohemian Jew.” 

The one missing link in the chain of evidence was 
soon supplied. On the 28th of December the wife of 
Reinmaul, the janitor, coming into the bedroom after a 
short absence, found her husband hanging lifeless from 
a hook in the wall. On the table was a note in which 
he confessed to the murder of Schiffer the Jew, adding 
that the deceased had been his oldest friend, and that 
he had slain him without premeditation, in obedience to 
uncontrollable impulse. Remorse and grief, had driven 
him to self-destruction; and he ended his confession by 
commending his soul to the mercy of Heaven. 

The trial which ensued was one of the strangest which 
ever occurred in the whole history of jurisprudence. It 
was in vain that the prosecuting counsel urged the im- 
probability of the explanation offered. The chain of 
facts was too strong, and the prisoners were unanim- 
ously acquitted. “This silver hatchet,” remarked the 
judge in his summing up, “has hung untouched upon the 
wall in the mansion of the Graf von Schulling for nearly 
two hundred years. The shocking manner in which he 
met his death at the hands of his favorite house steward 
is still fresh in your recollection. It has come out in 
evidence that, a few days before the murder, the steward 
had overhauled the old weapons and cleaned them. In 
doing this he must have touched the handle of this 
hatchet. Immediately afterward he slew his master, 
whom he had served faithfully for twenty years. I invite 
your most careful consideration, gentlemen of the jury, 
to this chain of facts, knowing that you will find a verdict 
according tu your consciences, without fear or favor.” 

Perhaps the most interesting piece of evidence was 
this of Dr. Langemann, the eminent medico-jurist: 

“T am not so sure, gentleman, that there is need to 
fall back upon necromancy or the black art for an ex- 
planation of what has occurred. What I say is merely a 
h. pothesis, without proof of any sort, but in a case so 
extraordinary every suggestion may be of value. The 
Rosicrucians, to whom allusion is made in this paper, 
were the most profound chemists of the early Middle 
Ages, and included the principal alchemists, whose 
names have descended to us. Much as chemistry has 
advanced, there are some points in which the ancients 
were ahead of us, and in none more so than in the 
manufacture of poisons of subtle and deadly action. 
This man, Bodeck, as one of the elders of the Rosicru- 
cians, possessed, no doubt, the recipe of many such 
mixtures, some of which, like the agua tofana of the 
Medicis, would poison by penetrating through the pores 
of the skin. It is conceivable that the handle of this 
silver hatchet has been anointed by some preparation 
which is a diffusible poison, having the effect upon the 
human body of bringing on sudden and acute attacks of 
homicidal mania. In such attacks it is well known that 
the madman’s rage is turned against those whom he 
loved best when sane. I have no proof to support me 
in my theory, and simply give it for what it is worth.” 

With this extract from the speech of the learned pro- 
fessor, we close the account of this famous trial. 
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BRIEF COMMENT—DOINGS OF THE LITERARY WORLD 









James Kennedy, editor of the Scottish World, of 
whom Whittier said, “‘ The mantle of Robert Burns hath 
surely fallen upon thy shoulders,” is candidate for the 
U. S. consulate at Dundee, Scotland.—One of the best 
portraits of George Eliot, in existence, is contained in 
the art treasures of Geneva; it was painted by an artist 
in whose family she lived during her student days at 
Geneva, and by that family was presented to the public, 
when she became famous.—D. B. Waggener is editor of 
the Children’s Page, so popular in the Philadelphia Sun- 
day Press.—Oscar Wilde has resigned his editorship of 
Cassell’s Woman’s World, and, it is reported, will start a 
magazine of his own.—QOuida, speaking of English litera- 
ture of to-day, laughs at the “invertebrate flaccidity ” of 
William Black’s heroes and “the pasteboard inanity ” of 
Rider Haggard’s She’s.—Colonel De Quincey, recently 
appointed Sergeant-at-Arms in the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment, is the last surviving son of the celebrated English 
essayist and opium-eater.—W. H. Mallock, author of Is 
Life Worth Living, has deep-set eyes, small and almost 
weird in their alternations of fire and dulness; a face 
distinguished by lines of unhappy thoughtfulness, and of 
that peculiar pallor sometimes born of illness and some- 
times of mental misery.—The German Socialists of Zurich 
intend founding a new journal devoted to the eight-hour 
labor project, under the title Achtstundentag.—Homer 
Greene, author of What My Love Said and the Youth’s 
Companion prize-story The Blind Brother, received the 
Scranton Truth’s $100 prize for The Banner of the Sea, 
in their American sea-song contest.—The Giordano 
Bruno Museum, to be opened in the University of Rome, 
will contain the two hundred or so wreaths laid on his 
monument at the recent celebration, with documents, 
books, medals, and Bruno relics. —Over 20,000 copies of 
Lorna Doone were sold within one week of its recent 


publication in cheap form.—Wemyss Reid, after finish- 


ing his biography of Lord Houghton, will edit a new 
journal modelled somewhat on the lines of the Nation, of 
New York.—Lord Tennyson said recently that he attrib- 
uted his command of metrical language and flow of 
measured speech to the thorough acquaintance he en- 
joyed from early youth with the Odes of Horace; his 
father insisting on his reciting on successive mornings 
the whole of the four books of the Odes without a break. 





Lord Lytton, author of Lucile, is English minister to 
France at an annual salary of $60,000, and the use of a 
palace.—Of Robert Hamerling, the Austrian poet who 
died recently, it is said: “For thirty years the poet lay 
stretched on his bed; and it was in the intervals of acute 
suffering that he gave to German literature those volumes 
of majestic verse that will keep his memory eternally 
alive.” —A high distinction has been indirectly conferred 
upon Harper’s periodicals at the Paris Exposition, in that 
twenty-five of their artists have received awards.—Zola 
lives in a fine chateau in a picturesque spot in the forest 
near Médan on the Seine; it is handsome and spacious, 
with two wings, towers, terraces, long flights of marble 
steps, balustrades, and surrounded by a magnificent park 
filled with flowers.—William Sharp, the English poet, 
critic, editor, and novelist is visiting this country.—Mrs. 
Margaret J. Preston, the Southern poet, is very ill at her 
home in Lexington, Va.; her eyesight is so impaired 
that she never uses her pen, but dictates her work to a 





stenographer, and lives in absolute retirement with her 
husband, a professor in the Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity.—James Payn, the popular English novelist, had 
twenty-six articles rejected in one year by various peri- 
odicals; he persevered, however, made a hit and has 
since written thirty-six novels—André Alexanderovitch 
Kraiefsky, the father of Russian journalism and for fifty 
years connected with the leading spirits of Russian litera- 
ture, died recently.—Z. T. Hollingsworth, a member of 
the Boston Club of Odd Volumes, has a collection of un- 
published autographic letters of Washington unrivalled 
in extent and interest.—J. F. Hogan, author of the Irish 
in Australia and London correspondent of the Melbourne 
Herald, is just finishing a romantic novel of Australia.—- 
Under the will of Count Joseph Loubat the Royal 
Academy of Berlin is to award a prize of 3,000 francs 
for a work published between July 1st, 1884, and July 
1st, 1889, that deals with the European colonization of 
North America and the recent history of this continent. 





Miss Olive Schreiner, author of The Story of An 
African Farm, is a sister of the Miss Schreiner now so 
conspicuous in South Africa as a temperance advocate. 
—Henri Rochefort, the fiery French editor, now in his 
fifty-ninth year, has a small but exceedingly choice col- 
lection of valuable paintings, and is known as a lover of 
the fine arts; he appears often in society and is always 
agreeable and faultlessly dressed.—Of 3,000 copies of 
the new edition of Robert Browning’s works 1,000 have 
been taken in the United States.—William Morris is to 
issue this autumn a new romance, The Roots of the 
Mountains, an odd combination of prose and poetry, 
with no historical foundation or didactic purpose.—Ten- 
nyson, Darwin, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Gladstone, 
Lincoln, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edgar Allen Poe and 
Lord Houghton were born in the year 1809.—The literary 
partnership of nearly half a century between the two 
Alsatian novelists, MM. Erckmann and Chatrian, has 
been broken irrevocably; the quarrel has been going on 
for some time and is ascribed to differences growing out 
of the returns for.plays taken from the stories.— Mrs. 
G. Linneus Banks, the English novelist and author of 
the poem What I Lived For, usually printed anony- 
mously, has now in her seventieth year received a grant 
of £100 from the Royal Bounty Fund.—Herbert 
Spencer is resting and rusticating at his country home 
at Pusey, doing little but work at odd moments at his 
autobiography, though he expects soon to resume his 
labors on his Synthetic Philosophy.—Prof. C. G. D. 
Roberts, the Canadian sonneteer and critic, finds “the 
touch of the master, potent and lasting,” in Edgar Faw- 
cett’s poem Maidenhair; “in his verse as a whole,” he 
says, “there is that quality transcending talent, the indi- 
vidual and incommunicable quality of genius.” 





George Russell is the author of the recent series on 
Talk and Talkers in the New Review.—Miss F. E. 
Cook, author of biographies of Cobden, Lloyd Garrison 
and others, has written a Life of Father Damien, for 
young people.—The London Athenzeum says of Ma- 
thilde Blind’s recent scientific poem on The Ascent of 
Man that it has known the book to be read on the 
Underground Railway and the reader to be so absorbed 
in its contents as to be carried, unawares, several stations 
beyond his destination.—Philip G. Hamerton says of 
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Richmond Seeley, at one time his associate in editing 
the London Portfolio: “ Perhaps in the whole history of 
literature, there does not exist another instance of author 
and publisher who have done so much work together as 
Richmond Seeley and I, and who have done it with so 
little. disagreement.”—Critics say that the least preten- 
tious and the best of the poems in Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
new volume, In My Lady’s Praise, is one entitled “Good 
Night! Not Good-by!” which were the last words of 
Lady Arnold.—Prof. Max Miiller, in a recent lecture at 
Oxford, England, on the Science of Language, expressed 
the opinion that if language were taken away, man would 
be lower than the dumb animals of the field and forest.— 
George W. Williams, historian of the negro race in 
America, is living at Worcester, Mass., engaged in literary 
work.—The Scribner railway articles are to be revised, 
enlarged, extra-illustrated and issued in book-form this 
season.—It is proposed to erect a statue to Le Sage, the 
author of Gil Blas and Le Diable Boiteux, at Vannes, 
his native place.—Prof. Masson, who is so painstaking 
a scholar that he is sometimes called “ The Drayhorse of 
Letters,” talks of resigning the chair of English at Edin- 
burgh University.—Joaquin Miller has become a rich 
man, as 200 acres of land, bought by him some years 
ago, near Oakland, Cal., are now to be taken for town 
lots at a good price.—Julian Ralph, the newspaper cor- 
respondent, who has written bright letters from England 
during the past season, has a novel in preparation.—Jeff. 
Davis’s book, The Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government, about which he is now quarrelling with his 
publishers, only reached a sale of 21,000 copies. 





Samuel Waddington, the poet, translator, and compiler 
of anthologies of English and Continental sonnets, be- 
longs to a family said to be connected with the poet Long- 
fellow’s.—Miss Isabella Bird, the well-known English 
writer of works of travel, has received from the King of 
Siam the order of “ Kapolani” in recognition of her liter- 
ary merit.—Dr. Aubrey,of Lincolnshire, has been engaged 
for some years on a History of England to be published in 
a few months in England and the United States.—Old 
New York is a new magazine devoted to the history, 
antiquities, and local biographic matter of the city.— 
Pierre Loti’s drawing-room at Rochefort is the exact re- 
production of his salon at Eyoub, in Algeria and is 
adorned with Oriental draperies and beautiful art knick- 
knacks; at night tall wax candles burn in the brazen 
chandeliers, throwing a weird mysterious glow over this 
strange Oriental abode, while the blue perfumed smoke 
of Levantine incense coils upward from the braseros.— 
Charles E. Clay, formerly editor of Outing, has begun 
the publication of a sporting record called The Week’s 
Sport—An Arabic translation of the Dwellers on the 
Nile, by E. A. W. Budge, has appeared at Beyrfit.—Dr. 
Maurice Davis, author of Unorthodox London, has com- 
plied a novel birthday book, called Birthdays of the 
Higher Life, for recording the deaths of friends. 





The eighth edition of Tolstoi’s works, in press in Mos- 
cow, includes 30,000 copies of Anna Karenina, 30,000 


copies of War and Peace, and 15,000 copies of each of — 


several volumes of short stories.—George Bancroft, the 
historian, is one of the few living Americans who knew 
both Goethe and Lord Bryon.—M. de Laveleye advises 
Frenchmen to read Dr. Bryce’s book on America, which 
he terms the best since de Tocqueville’s, in order to 
learn wisdom from our experience.—The Century has 
take a diploma of honor in the department of pub- 
lications at the Paris Exposition.—Tasma, the author of 
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the recent Australian novel, Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill, 
is Madame Creuvreur, the most poptlar of living English 
colonial novelists, a brilliant essayist and the writer of 
poems of acknowledged beauty.—Fanny Forrester, the 
Lancashire Poetess, died recently.—John Foord, editor 
of Harper’s Weekly, is described as a short and rather 
broad-shouldered Scotchman, with a spare face, a keen 
pair of eyes and a dry voice; he is a cultured critic, is 
well-liked, and entertains handsomely at his home on 
Staten Island.—The English critic, Theodore Watts, has 
had a romance entitled Alwyn in press for years, but 
has not had courage to print it—Miss Tupper, speaking 
of the origin of Martin Farquhar Tupper’s Proverbial 
Philosophy, said recently: “ Papa fell in love with his 
cousin Isabelle, and when he married her he thought he 
would translate his notions in the manner of Solomon’s 
proverbs, and he did so in the articles, first on mar- 
riage, then love, friendship, and so on.”—Miss Frances 
E. Willard, whose autobiography has been issued recently, 
is one of the trustees of Mount Union College, Ohio. 





A French translation of Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s novel, 
Mrs. Keith’s Crime, will shortly be begun as a serial in 
Le Temps.—Edgar Saltus’s method in literary composi- 
tion is, it is said, to write a story through and at length, 
then to condense it by about half.—Adelaide Proctor’s 
genius was discovered by Charles Dickens, who pub- 
lished her first poems in Household Words.—A great 
work in lexicography has been completed, after sixteen 
years of labor, by Mr. Arthur Wollaston, with financial 
assistance from the Nizam of Hyderabad; it is a diction- 
ary of Persian and English on the scale of the largest 
popular dictionaries of English.—Vicomte Eugene Mel- 
chior de Vogiie, author of the recent Russian articles 
in Harper’s, and the youngest member of the French 
Academy, is forty years old and an aristocrat, who 
abandoned diplomacy for literature, making himself a 
name within a brief ten years.—The widow of the late 
James Grant is in very poor circumstances, but aid is 
expected from the English Civil List.—Miss Isabella 
Bird, the dauntless English traveller in so out-of the- 
way countries, was recently married to a Bishop.—The 
Lectureship in English Literature at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, recently vacated by Edmund Gosse, has 
been conferred on John Wesley Hales, Professor of 
English Literature at King’s College, London. 


Mrs. Jane G. Austin has written a New England novel, 
which she calls Standish of Standish.—The manuscript 
journals of David Livingstone, from which his first work, 
Missionary Laurels and Researches in South Africa, was 
compiled, are said to be missing, and his sisters are 
particularly anxious for their recovery, as Livingstone 
declared that out of these journals he could write three 
books as large as his first—Donald G. Mitchell (Ik 
Marvel), who has been living quietly on his farm at 
Edgewood, Conn., for many years, recently delivered an 
address at Chautauqua, on Queen Elizabeth and her 
court.—Prof. Elias Loomis, of Yale University, author 
of a well-known series of text-books in mathematics and 
astronomy died recently at the age of seventy-eight.— 
George G. Gorham is at work on a life of Edwin M. 
Stanton, the distinguished Secretary of War.—The Lon- 
don Spectator complains that the Atlantic Monthly, as 
a magazine intended for readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic, is too exclusively American.—Colonel Olcott, 
the president and apostle-in-chief of the Theosophical 
Society, has returned from his lecture tour through 
Japan.—Sir Alfred Lyall’s poems on Indian legends, 
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358 Current 
which have hitherto been printed for private circulation 
only, are to be published at an early date.—Ruskin has 
presented the Cork High School for Girls with a case 
of rare and costly minerals, stones, and gems, including 
specimens of Mocha stone, agate, jasper, flint, diamonds, 
gold, silver, mica, quartz, amethysts, and beryls.— William 
Winter was busy on Shakespeare work at Stratford on 
Avon during the summer.—Pope’s Essay on Man, with 
MS. corrections in the poet’s own handwriting, was sold 
recently in London for $160.—Rev. J. M. Buckley, 
editor of the Christian Advocate, says that many years 
ago when he was a hero-worshipper he followed Tenny- 
son, who was accompanied by a lady and two children, 
about the South Kensington Museum for two hours and 
a half, hoping that he wouid speak; at last the poet 
made signs as if about to doso, and hoping to hear 
some criticism of a painting I listened intently, and heard 
the memorable words: “‘ You take care of the children 
while I go and get some beer.”—Mrs. Susa Young 
Gates, daughter of Brigham Young, is to be the editor 


Riis Carstensen, a Danish artist, who spent two sea- 
sons in Greenland, and painted a hundred pictures of 
the scenery of the country, is writing a book on his ex- 
periences and adventures.—Tolstoi, the Russian novelist, 
although of noble birth, affects the life of a peasant and 
dresses like a village artisan; his shirt is soiled with soot, 
trousers begrimed with mud, and his whole appearance 
is that of a workimgman, a day laborer, a down-trodden 
Russian serf.—The idea of a “series” of books originated 
with Mr. John Blackwood, of Edinburgh, in his Ancient 
Classics for English Readers, which were successful in 
England and America.-—Gladstone is rewriting his book 
Juventus Mundi, published twenty years ago.—The first 
edition of Bryon’s rare Waltz of 1813 was bought not long 
ago by a London bookseller for $250.—Mrs. Rose Terry 
Cooke, the poet and novelist, is an almost confirmed inva- 
lid confined to her home at Pittsfield, Mass., by rheumatic 
troubles.—The Queen of Italy is an ardent student of 
Volapiik, and is a subscriber of the Stuval, the organ of 
the new language printed at Milan.—The Boston Journal 
says: “ There is danger lest CURRENT LITERATURE be- 
come a really formidable rival to the long-established mag- 
azines.”—Professor E. Liibbert, of Bonn, well known for 
his contributions to the philology and history of Greece 
and Rome, died recently.—Miss Elizabeth Balch, author 
of An Author’s Love, the answers of Prosper Merrimée’s 
Inconnue, has adapted a play from the French which 
will be brought out in London this season.—The Shah’s 
memoirs, with notes on his late tour, will be published as 
a feuilleton in the Paris Figaro.—Harrison Robertson, 
of the editorial staff of the Louisville Courier Journal, 
does good occasional work in dialect, prose and verse. 





Wayne MacVeagh has written Pennsylvania, in the 
American Commonwealth series.—The Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund will publish a work by Guy C. Strange, 
embodying descriptions of Palestine found in the works 
of Mohammedan travellers and geographers during the 
Middle Ages.—Laura Jean Libby has luxurious ligiht- 
brown hair, worn closely coiled low down on her neck 
and in a wavy mass over her forehead; her features are 
small and delicate, and her eyes large and dark blue, set 
wide apart and heavily fringed with black lashes.—The 
Christian World, of London, is the largest religious paper 
in the world; in matters of doctrine it favors the ad- 
vanced views of Canon Farrar and Drs. Lyman Abbott 
and Egbert Smyth.—A large number of famous men 








were once book-agents, and among them may be named 
George Washington, Longfellow, Bret Harte, Jay Gould, 
Ex-President Hayes, Daniel Webster, Genera! Grant, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Prince Bismarck.—The orig- 
inal “copy” or MS. of nearly all Charles Dickens’ works 
are in the Forster Library, at South Kensington, bound 
in great stout quarto volumes.—M. Boissier has decided 
that Boethius, the author, in medizval Latin, of On the 
Consolations of Philosophy, was a Christian, who, like 
Saint Augustine, kept his Christianity apart from some 
of his writings; he was born of a Christian family, and 
certain Christian writings are cited by Cassiodorus as 
written by him.—M. J. Tissot, the French artist, is en- 
gaged upon a series of water colors representing the 
Life of Christ; they will number 300, of which a third 
are already finished, and will be published in book form. 





The New York Sun says that Edgar Saltus’s Pace 
that Kills is “the story of a man without morality and 
without conscience, who spends his time in making love 
and epigrams, and in the perpetration of choice bits of 
villainy.”—The circulation of the works of the late Dr. 
Horatius Bonar, the greatest hymnologist of the day, are 
given thus: God’s Ways of Peace, 285,000 copies; The 
Night of Weeping,59,000; and Hymns of Faith and Hope, 
140,729.—Philip James Bailey, the author of Festus, is 
in receipt of an annual pension of £100 from the Eng- 
lish government. —Rev. Radford Thomson, author of an 
excellent Dictionary of Philosophical Terms, has a florid 
complexion, hair and whiskers slightly gray, a powerful 
voice, and a wonderful flow of language.—Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe, the English writer and lecturer, who de- 
scribes herself as an old journalist, says: “ Two or three 
women on the staff of every newspaper would secure a 
large infusion of woman’s conscientiousness, tenderness, 
and purity of feeling into the morning and evening 
draughts of literature.”—-Ernest Hugo Heinrichs, whose 
fairy tales have been widely syndicated recently, is a mem- 
ber of the force of the Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 
—Hon. Joseph C. A. Wingate, consul at Swatow and 
Foo Chow for twenty years, and the author of a Chinese 
novel and excellent magazine articles, has returned 
to his home in Stratham, N. H.— Of Fanny Lewald, 
the most noted German novelist of her sex, who died 
recently at the age of seventy-eight, it is said: “ Her 
father was a Jewish merchant, but she became a Chris- 
tian in early life, because, it is said, she wished to marry a 
young man who was a Christian; but after her change of 
faith he jilted her, yet she still clung to her new belief.” 





Henry Cleveland Wood, of Harrodsburg, Ky., does 
excellent occasional work for the magazines.—Dr. J. D. 
Morell, the Glasgow grammarian, of whose Analysis of 
Sentences fifty-six thousand copies have been sold, and 
from which he draws a handsome royalty, is seventy- 
three years of age, an earnest Gladstonian, a pleasant, 
genial, accomplished man, a good linguist, and an excel- 
lent performer on several musical instruments. — Mrs. 
H. R. Haweis, wife of London’s sensational preacher, 
has in the press The Art of Housekeeping, a series of 
letters supposed to be written to her young daughter, 
giving detailed and practical instruction in keeping 
house.—The poems of the Rev. John W. Chadwick, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are now in their eighth edition.—Dr. S. 
Austin Allibone, author of the famous Dictionary of 
American Authors, which contained notes of over 40,000 
writers, died recently at Luzern, Switzerland.—Miss Yda 
Addis, the discoverer of the process of making iridescent 
Mexican pottery, as described in a recent number of 
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Harper’s Monthly, is a well-known newspaper writer on 
the Pacific coast, and is a good Spanish scholar; she has 
spent several years in Mexico, and now resides at 
Chihuahua.—Several of the most popular of Anthony 
Trollope’s novels were written on steamers, during long 
voyages.—Gilbert Murray, the young tutor of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, who, at the early age of twenty-three, has 
been appointed to the Greek Chair of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, has just completed a novel to be published shortly. 





Lloyd Bryce is now sole owner of the North American 
Review.—The New York Tribune says of E. Nesbit, who 
wrote Absolution and other poems: “The author has 
imagination, dramatic power, complete mastery of tech- 
nique, and a facility and force of expression which en- 
hance the effect of the verse greatly; the lyrical poems 
are remarkably impressive, and indeed the poems gener- 
ally are of so high an order that we almost hesitate to 
class their songster with the minor poets.”—The prin- 
cipal medical periodicals of the world number about 266, 
of which 174 are published in the United States and 92 
in all other countries.—Charles Dickens, the reader, has 
a long novel in manuscript which he has never had the 
courage to publish; he realizes that his work would be 
compared with his father’s and he does not dare to brave 
the test.—Archibald Grove, who is at the head of The 
New Review, is only about twenty-eight years old; he 
took double honors at Oxford in 1880, and has spent 
much time in travel.—Rev. Samuel Beal, D.C.L., the 
distinguished Oriental scholar and Professor of Chinese 
in London University, died recently.—Wilkie Collins is 
short and delicate looking, with very small hands and 
feet, and a cheerful face; his luxuriant hair and beard are 
snowy white; he wears spectacles habitually, and smokes 
incessantly.—Round the World with the Poets, selected 
and arranged by Mary Cate Smith and Sarah C. Winn, 
is announced for publication this fall—A witty London 
woman has dubbed Henry James, “the Massachusetts 
Sir Galahad.”—E. L. Arnold, son of Sir Edwin Arnold, 
is writing a romance entitled The Wonderful Adventures 
of Phra the Pheenician, which promises to out-rival 
Hagzard’s wildest flights.—The Swiss historian and critic, 
Dr. H. Gelzer-Sarasin, died recently at Eptingen in 
Baselland in his seventy-sixth year.—The Reminiscences 
of a Regicide, edited from the original MSS. of the revo- 
lutionist, Sergent-Marceau, is nearly ready.—-The only 
illustrated magazine in the Swedish language is Vega, 
published in Boston.—The New York Tribune recom- 
mends The Egotist as the best introduction to the full 
reading of George Meredith’s works, because it is not 
only full of brilliant aphorisms and epigrams, but is a 
story whose plot-interest never fails.—A collection of the 
most enjoyable letters of Charles Dickens will be issued 
by the Scribners.—George Houghton, of Boston, author 
of several volumes of verse, is a member of the Authors’ 
Club, and editor of The Hub, a well-known paper. 





Dr. W. R. S. Ralston, the eccentric London writer, 
who died recently, was known among his friends as 
“the Russian Don Quixote;” it was his habit to make 
periodical incursions into society, where he was a great 
favorite, and afterward bury himself among his books 
for months at a time.—Magazine Iilustré de la Famille 
is the name of a new fortnightly published in Paris; 
the first issue contains contributions by Halevy, Loti, 
Coppée, Claretie, Theuriet, Maupassant, Bourget, and 
Flammarion.—A set of first editions of Charles Lever’s 
novels was sold recently in England for $1,375.—King- 
lake, the English historian, when a young man was suitor 
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for the hand of Mrs. Howard, a rich London widow, 
who refused him to become the mistress of Prince Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, afterward Emperor of France: 
Kinglake never forgave the Frenchman and vented 
his animosity through his History of the Invasion of the 
Crimea.—Ernest Renan, author of The Life of Jesus, 
is a small man, thick set and clumsy, with the look of one 
who likes the good things of earth; his face is round, 
and would be coarse were it not for his noble brow and 
fine eyes.—Whistler, the great impressionist artist, is fond 
of saying that he considered Rossetti a poet, while Swin- 
burne swore he was a painter.—Will Carleton’s last 
volume, City Ballads, is dedicated to his wife, in these 
words: “To Adora, friend, comrade, lover, wife.” 





The well-known German bibliophile and bibliographer, 
Wendelin von Maltzahn, died recently.—Frederick Wed- 
more, an accomplished English critic, is engaged on 
a volume on Balzac.—E. C. Martin, editor of the Tele- 
gram, of Richmond, Ind., and the author of a volume of 
dainty society poems published a year or so ago, now 
appears in the magazines as an able story-teller.—Jean 
Ingelow has written some recollections of her childhood, 
which she thinks of publishing in this country.—Brudenel 
Carter, the distinguished English oculist, is a leader- 
writer on the London Times and a most bitter and 
fanatical enemy of Gladstone and his entire policy.— 
Dr. Edw. Everett Hale says the flaw in Edw. Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward is “the assumption that method is to 
correct all social evils; it makes no provision for sin, 
hence will fail.”—Gottfried Keller, of Zurich, whom 
Paul Heyse called the German Shakespeare, recently 
celebrated his literary jubilee-—The Vedantin, a monthly 
journal just begun at Madras, India, is the first journal 
ever published in any language on Advaita philosophy.— 
Rev. A. K. Glover, Ph.D., will shortly publish a volume 
called The Jews of the Far East, with the original Chinese 
texts of the inscriptions discovered at Kai-fung-fu. 





Richard M. Johnston, the Southern author, recently 
received a legacy of $2,000 by the will of the late John 
W. McCoy, of Baltimore.—The London Athzneum thus 
sums up Stevenson’s Wrong Box: “ If there are readers 
who can get through more than a quarter of the small 
volume and find it amusing they must be wondered at 
and not envied.”—-Edmund Gosse has written a critical 
introduction to the version of Ibsen’s latest play, The 
Lady from the Sea, now in preparation.—F. C. Burnand, 
the present editor of Punch, was in early life a member of 
a Catholic ecclesiastical establishment at Bayswater, near 
London, his intention was to become a priest, and he was 
even admitted to tonsure and minor offices, but a relapse 
set in and he turned to Punch.—Paul Bourget and Henri 
Meilhac are collaborating on a play.—Mrs. Proctor, 
widow of Richard A. Proctor, the distinguished astrono- 
mer, is to deliver a series of lectures next winter and will 


use her husband’s outfit.—John Bright, who was a lover ~ 


of poetry, said that he always selected American poets 
as more clear, intelligible, and unconventional; Whittier, 
Longfellow, and Lowell he classed as always clear as a 
running brook, as bright as sunshine and refreshing as 
breezes, while the English poets aim at subtleties.— 
Maurice Dudevant Sand, son of Mme. George Sand, 
the novelist, died recently at the age of sixty-six years; 
he made a reputation as a painter and a man of letters.— 
The features of the poetess Sappho have perhaps been 
discovered in a mosaic recently unearthed at Sparta.— 
The Rev. Dr. George Macdonald feels the weight of 
years, and sits in a chair while lecturing. 
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Betrayed—Franct's S. Saltus—Town Topics 
I worshipped her in such devout, strong wise, 
That all the essence of my soul and brain 
Dwelt in the vestal violet of her eyes, 
Calm as the ghost-glance of some dead Elaine. 
I knew that I alone this gem possessed, 
Remembering years of supplication, ere 
I dared to touch the Mecca of her breast, 
Or kiss the tawny Orient of her hair. 
I trusted in the smile her pure face wore ; 
I murmured the sweet gospel of her words ; 
And would have doubted of her love no more 
Than summer would have doubted of its birds. 
Until, as blind beatitude increased, 
Truth’s dismal skeleton with subtle art, 
Sitting beside me at soft passion’s feast, 
Showed me that rank, black infamy—her heart. 
Ah, God! no hells have torment to compare 
With the mad, nameless pain I suffered then— 
That mental crucifixion of despair 
Must be alike to Adam’s anguish, when 
For the first time he saw Eden’s bloom, 
The luminous day he thought was ever bright, 
Swoon by slow changes to the twilight’s gloom, 
And die in the black voids of boundless night. 
My Lady Sings—Mortimer Collins—Boston Transcript 
All through the day, O happy thrush ! 
I hear thy music’s torrent gush ; 
Then comes the blackbird’s mellower lute, 
And merrily when both are mute 
The robin sings : 
But when the blue turns golden pale, 
Hist! there’s a strange impassioned tale 
Told by the Daulian nightingale 
With dusky wings. 
O magic music, linger still, 
Echo from the furze-clad hill 
Tosses back with semblance fine 
The dreamy ecstasy divine, 
And ether rings : 
But lo, through windows open wide 
To catch the breath of eventide, 
Comes lovelier sound than aught beside— 
My lady sings. 
The Banner of the Sea—Homer Greene—Scranton Truth 
The prize American sea song; over two hundred competitors, 
By wind and wave the sailor brave has fared 
To shores of every sea; 
But never yet have seamen met or dared 
Grim death for victory 
In braver mood than they who died 
On drifting decks, in Apia’s tide, 
While cheering every sailor’s pride, 
The Banner of the Free! 
Columbia’s men were they who then went down, 
Not knights nor kings of old, 
But brighter far their laurels are than crown 
Or coronet of gold; 
Our sailor true, of any crew, 
Would give the last long breath he drew 
To cheer the old red, white and blue, 
The Banner of the Bold! 
With hearts of oak, through storm and smoke and flame, 
Columbia’s seamen long 
Have bravely fought and nobly wrought, that shame 
Might never dull their song; 
They sing the country of the free, 
The glory of the rolling sea, 
The starry flag of liberty, 
The Banner of the Strong! 





Dream Vistons—Frances Nicholson—London Public Opinion 





We ask but this, and not amiss the claim, 
A fleet to ride the wave, 
A navy great to crown the State with fame, 
Though foes or tempests rave ; 
Then, as our fathers did of yore, 
We'll sail our ships to every shore, 
On every ocean wind will soar 
The Banner of the Brave! 









Oh! this we claim, that never shame may ride 
On any wave with thee, 
Thou Ship of State, whose timbers great abide 
The home of liberty ; 
For, so, our gallant Yankee tars, 
Of daring deeds and honored scars, 
Will make the Banner of the Stars 
The Banner of the Sea! 











The garden lies in silence—shadow deep! 
On filmy wings of purple, soft, unfurled, 
Comes that ethereal presence we call sleep, 
To drug the throbbing senses of the world. 
Still is the night—ah, Heaven, how still and clear! 
Acacia wrapped in showering sheets of bloom 
Droops ghost-like o’er the pathway; I can hear 
A scented petal falling in the gloom. 
O love! whom nevermore I may call mine, 
I hear thy footsteps on the pathway now ; 
I hear the music of that voice of thine 
As distant harp notes, tremulous and low. 
I fold thee in my arms—ah, rest, my love! 
In this death-silence rest thou on my heart! 
The wind goes shuddering to pale stars above, 
We two are here alone—the world apart. 
Nay, steal nct yet away; my lips are laid 
Upon thy lips of shadow—rest awhile— 
Ah, me! that spirit form may not be stayed, 
And thy dream-presence passes in a smile. 








































The Witch Matden—Filorence E. Pratt—Travellers Record 


The hearth is cold and the ashes white ; 
My heart it is numb and chill. 

The red moon leers with an evil light 
Over the shouldered hill. 

Wild witch-laughter is in the air, 
Dim flickerings fill the sky ; 

But oh, for their mischief I would not care 
Had they passed my goodman by! 

They have left this strange white babbling thing 
In the shape that my goodman wore, 

And he maunders on in a dreadful voice 
I never have heard before. 


“ Her locks—are white as—the weaver’s flax, 

Her smtle—is the stroke—of death ; 

She lures a man’s soul—out of his eyes, 
And sucks his laboring breath. 

But oh, her eyes—her terrible eyes, 
That smoulder—and flash—and gleam, 

Slow—as a snake's —benumbing glance, 
Deep—as the miller’s stream!” 


I have heard the tales of the gossip folk 
Whispered in chimney nooks, 

Of the wild witch-maiden that stealeth souls 
Whither-away she looks. 

How she gathers them, crowding, chained, 
And drives them on through the air, 

And scourges them on their dolorous road 
With whips of her whirling hair. 









She hath looked in my goodman’s dazzled eyes 
Till he knows my face no more; 
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She hath breathed strange sayings into his ears, 
And he hears my voice no more. 

She hath stolen his smile—it may come no more 
The sign of his soul to be; 

She hath kissed his lips, and he maunders on 
With never a word of me. 


“ Her locks—are white as—the weaver’s flax, 
Her smile—is the stroke-—of death ; 
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She lures a man’s soul—out of his eyes, 
And sucks his laboring breath /” 


The elder blossoms are sweet and white, 
But they could not stop nor stay : 

She came in the red moon’s cursed light 
Over the leaden bay, 

She came with eager and savage hands 
And hath carried his soul away ! 


By the Mohawk—D. H. Morehead—N. Y. Mail and Express 
Have you seen the lazy Mohawk, as it loiters by the way, 
Where the willows dip their branches to encourage its delay ? 
Where the eel grass in the water sways its long blades to and fro, 
Beating time in rhythmic motion with the river’s tardy flow ? 
All day long the breezes whisper pleasant stories as they pass, 
To the maples on the hillside and the fields of waving grass. 
And the maples shake their branches, and the waves of laughter run, 
Stirring all the ripening grass tops till they ripple in the sun. 
There the river changeful ever, fickle as a maiden’s will, 
Winds and lingers in the meadow, turns and lingers by the hill, 
But the faithful willows bend their forms above its sleepy tide, 
And by all its careless windings follow ever at its side. 
They would hold it back and keep it from the clutches of the sea, 
So they stretch their yellow branches to detain it constantly, 
But the water slips between them with a laugh and goes away. 
Hark! the rustling leaves are calling to the wilful stream to stay. 

“ Foolish river,” call the willows, “do not leave us; stay and rest ; 
Stay and play among the rushes; this green valley is the best. 
Farther down is strife and trouble, winds that smite and rocks that rend, 
Storms await and tempests gather, fierce confusion without end ; 
Here is rest and happy quiet, only pleasant breezes blow, 

Here the skies are blue above you; foolish river, do not go!” 
But the river pushes back the boughs that seek its course to stay, 
Laughs a little in the sunlight, turns again and winds away. 


Aunt Martha's Spinning-wheel—S. M. Peck—Independent 


With spider-webbing tattered 
In travesties of lace, 
Mid treasures years have shattered— 
Once miracles of grace— 
Imploring Time to spare it 
With rusty tongue of steel, 
Behold it in the garret— 
Aunt Martha’s spinning-wheel. 


With slow and pensive fingers 
I wipe the webs away, 
While loving Fancy lingers 
To paint an olden day. 
When youth and beauty crowned it 
What gay songs used to peal! 
Now crickets wail around it— 
Aunt Martha’s spinning-wheel. 


I softly touch the treadle ; 
It gives a plaintive squeak ; 
It begs me not to meddle, 
In murmurs sad and meek. 
Alas! the feet that lithely 
Once twinkled through the reel, 
No more shall pat it blithely— 
Aunt Martha's spinning-wheel. 


How oft its noisy turning 
Hath served a lover’s need, 
And kept Age from discerning 
What only Youth should heed ! 
*Twould drown both vows and kisses 
That lovers love to steal; 
A dear old treasure this is— 
Aunt Martha’s spinning-wheel. 


For fear of house adorner 
In search of bric-a-brac, 
Far in the garret corner 
With sighs I put it back ; 
And there just as I found it, 
I leave for woe or weal, 
With ghosts to glide around it, 
Aunt Martha’s spinning-wheel. 


What Do We Know ?—T. C. Harbaugh—N. Y. Mercury 


What do we know with the lore of the ages, 
Opened to us by the sages of old? 
What do we know with the mystical pages 
Of Korans, Zend Vestas before us unroll’d ? 
Do we not reach like a child for more learning, 
Though beaten and baffled as onward we go? 
After the striving and after the yearning 
For Futurity’s secret, what do we know ? 


Years we have spent at the shrine of the mystic, 
Fathomed the depths of the rivers of Thought, 
Theories, isms and priests Brahministic, 
Though skilled in the wonderful, leave us untaught, 
Who has come back from the shadowland lying 
Over the stream with the mystical flow? 
Who has returned with the truth after dying 
To answer the question of What do we know? 


Ay, who holds the key that shall open the portals, 
Silent in shadow, which hide the unknown? 
When shall the hand of ephemeral mortals 
Lift from the ages their burial stone? 
Prophets and kings from the dust of tradition 
No light on the secret we’re seeking bestow ; 
Year follows year in enlightened transition, 
Leaving no answer to What do we know? 


Lips by death sealed never mutter before us, 
No warmth flutters back to the hands that are cold; 
Whether the future lies under or o’er us, 
Remains an enigma forever untold. 
Still the philospher—weak in his learning— 
Reaches the mountain-top toiling and slow, 
Above it to find in the blaze of its burning, 
The torturing question, What do you know? 


Patience, O mortals ! the flush of the morning 
That surely will follow the footsteps of night, 
Comes out of the beautiful sunlight adorning 
The paradise portals now hidden from sight, 
Then will the mists of the valley be lifted, 
The river be robbed of its mystical flow ; 
Then shall the clouds that surround us be rifted, 
And light will be sifted on “ What do we know?” 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR OCTOBER, 1889* 





Art and Decoration : 
A Century of French Art: Claude Phillips: *New Review. 
Building of the Church of St. Denis: C. E. Norton: Harper's. 
Conversations in a Studio: W. W. Story: *Blackwood’s. 
Italian Old Masters: Fra Filippo Lippi: W. J. Stillman: Cent. 


Biographic and Reminiscent : 
Antiquity of the Tusser Family : Mag. Amer, History. 
Captain Antonio Rincon: Mme. Darmsteter: *Macmillan’s. 
Charles Whitehead : *Temple Bar Magazine. 
Correspondence of John L. Motley: S. B. Wister: Lippincott’s. 
Eightieth Birthday of O. W. Holmes: Mag. Amer. Hist. 
Life of Benvenuto Cellini: Edward J. Lowell: Scribner’s. 
Lincoln : John G. Nicolay, John Hay: Century Magazine. 
Madame de Genlis: M. C. M. Simpson: *Time. 
Marie Bashkirtseff : a Human Document: H. Zimmern: *Black. 
Reminiscences of the Herschels: Maria Mitchell: Century. 
Richard Anthony Proctor: J. R. Sutton: *Time. 
Samuel L. M. Barlow: Mrs, Lamb: Mag. Amer. History. 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey: Joseph Henry Thayer: Atlantic. 
Wealthy Women of America: Wm. E. Curtis : Cosmopolitan. 
Botany and Agriculture : 
Homes of the Ferns: T. Johnson Evans: Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
Orchids and Hybridizing: F. Boyle: *National Review. 
What Shall be our National Flower?: A. H. Wharton: Lippin. 
Dramatic and Musical: 
Dramatic Opinions: Mrs. Kendal: *Murray’s Magazine. 
La Comédie Frangaise: *Murray’s Magazine. 
Moliére and Shakspere : C. Coquelin: Century Magazine, 
Ritual Music of Greek Church : Cosmopolitan. 
Science in Song: Lennox Browne: *Contemporary. 
The Dying Drama: William Archer: *New Review. 
What Makes the Actor?: Julian Magnus: *North Amer. Rev. 


Educational Discussion : 
Democratic Ideal in Education: Felix Adler: Century. 
Education in Ancient Egypt: F.C. H. Wendel: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Ladies and Learning: L. D. Morgan: Atlantic Monthly. 
Manual Training in Modern Education: F. N. Thorpe: Cent. 
Romanizing the Public Schools: J. R. Kendrick: *Forum. 
Training of the Teacher: Nicholas M. Butler: Century. 
Volapiik: P. G. Hubert Jr.: Cosmopolitan. 

Fiction— Short Stories : 
A Basket of Eggs: M. F. Ray: *Overland Monthly. 
A Surprise Party: Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt: *Longman’s Mag. 
An Electric Flash: J. W. O’Brien: Belford’s Magazine. 
Aunt Dorothy’s Funeral: Margaret J. Preston: Harper’s Mo. 
Banzou Jean: Maurice Thompson: Lippincott’s. 
Ben and Judas: Maurice Thompson: Century Magazine. 
Butterneggs: A Story of Heredity: Annie T. Slosson: Harper's. 
Captain Brooke’s Prejudice: Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie: Harper's. 
Dave's Neckliss : Charles W. Chesnutt : Atlantic Monthly. 
How the Major Cured Them: Marchésa Lanza: Belford’s. 
Jacob's Fault: Francis Doveridge: Scribner’s Magazine. 
The Longworth Mystery: Young E. Allison: Century Mag. 
Mr. Tittiwit’s Revolver: Bernard McEvoy: Belford’s Mag. 
“Pap.” : H. F. Bashford: *Overland Monthly. 
Taoofa: A Samoan Legend: S. S. Boynton: *Overland. 
The Lone Highwayman: Woodruff Clarke: *Overland Mo. 
With the Eyes Shut: A Sketch: Edward Bellamy: Harper’s 

Fiction— Serial Stories : 
A Little Journey in the World: C. D. Warner: Harper's. 
Arminell : Sabine Baring Gould : 36-40: *Temple Bar. 
Creole and Puritan: T. C. De Leon: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
How It Was Won: Captain Hawley Smart: Outing. 
In the Valley: IV.-VII.. Harold Frederic : Scribner’s. 
Kirsteen - Chapters 4-6: Mrs. Oliphant: *Macmillan’s Mag. 
Lady Baby: Chapters 30-32: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Marooned: W. Clark Russell: 21-23: *Macmillan’s. 
Mrs. Fenton: A Sketch: W. E. Norris: 4-6: *Longman’s. 
Paul's Sister: Author of Near Neighbors: 22-24: *Temple Bar. 
Sant’ Ilario: F. Marion Crawford: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
Sir Charles Danvers: Chaps. 17-20: *Temple Bar Mag. 
The Begum’s Daughter: 19-21: E. L, Bynner: Atlantic Mo. 
The Bell of St. Paul’s: Walter Besant: 19-22: *Longman’s. 





*Magazines starred are August English periodicals and late Sep- 
tember issues of American reviews and magazines. 


The Cabin by the Live Oak: T. E. Jones: 5-9: *Overland. 
The Devil's Anvil: Complete Mary Kyle Dallas: Belford’s. 
The Master of Ballantrae: XII.: R. L. Stevenson : Scribner’s. 
The Minister of Kindrach: Chaps. 5-6: *Murray’s Magazine. 
The Old Bascom Place: End: Joel Chandler Harris: Century. 
The Tragic Muse: Henry James: 28-30 : Atlantic Monthly. 


Financiat and Commercial : 
American Carriers and American Industry: J. Totyl: *Overland. 
Facts about Trusts: Chas. F. Beach, Jr.: *Forum. 
Financial Condition of New York in 1833: Mag. Amer. Hist. 
Outlook for Industrial Peace: A. T. Hadley of Yale: *Forum. 
The Government and its Creditors: Henry L. Nelson: Atlantic. 
Trades’ Union Congresses and Legislation: G. Howell: *Cont. 
Jalue of International Exhibitions: J. R. Hawley: *N. A. Rev. 
Historica: and National : 
A Non-Combatant’s War Reminiscences: T. R. Kendrick: Atlan. 
An English View of the Civil War: Wolseley: *No. Am. Rev. 
Bronze Age in Sweden: W. H. Larrabee: Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
Columbus’s Discovery Celebrations: Mag. Amer. History. 
Egypt Under the Khédive: F. G. Carpenter : Cosmopolitan. 
Georgia the Only Free Colony: H. A. Scomp: Mag. Am. Hist. 
Kings, Presidents, and Governors of Georgia: Mag. Am. Hist. 
Pitt and Talleyrand in 1792: Baroness de Bury: *New Review. 
Romantic Beginnings of Milwaukee: Mag. Amer. History. 
The Beginnings of New England: Atlantic Monthly, 
The Monmouth and Newport Campaigns: John Fiske: Atlant. 
The Slayer of J. Wilkes Booth: R. B. Hoover: *No. Am. Rev. 
Three Jewish Kings: Edward L. Wilson: Century Magazine. 
War Diary of a Union Woman in the South: Century Magazine. 
Literary Criticism ¢ 
Anonymous Journalism and Its Effects: J. P. Atgeld: Belford’s. 
Are Public Libraries Blessings?: J. M. Hubbard: *N. A. Rev. 
Books and Book-Buying: Lord Brabourne: *Murray’s Mag. 
Coleridge as a Poet: Professor E. Dowden: *Fortnightly Rev. 
Criticism as a Trade: Professor Knight: *XIX. Century. 
Fiction in the Pulpit: Agnes Repplier: Atlantic Monthly. 
Homeric Imagery: W. C. Green: *English Illust. Magazine, 
Making a Name in Literature: Edmund Gosse: Forum. 
The Closing Scenes of the Iliad : William C. Lawton: Atlantic. 
The Rural Rhymes of Tuscany : Paul Sylvester: *Nat. Rev. 
The Trials of Magazine Editors: Junius H. Brown: Lippincott. 
What English People Read: W. M. Gattie: *Fortnightly Rev. 
Who are the Great Poets?: John Vance Cheney: *Overland. 
Wordsworth and Quantoc Hills: W. Greswell: *Nat. Review. 
Wordsworth’s Great Failure: Professor Minto : *XIX. Century. 
Medical and Sanitary - 
Art of Prolonging Life: Dr. Robson Roose: Pop. Sci. Month. 
Diseases from Butcher’s Meat: Dr. Behrend: *XIX. Century. 
Digestion and Related Functions : Popular Science Monthly. 
Lepers at the Cape: Wanted, a Father Damien: *Blackwood's. 
Recent Progress in Surgery: W. W. Keen: Harper's Monthly. 
The Elixir of Life: Dr. Wm. A. Hammond: *No. Am. Rev. 
Military and Naval. 
Das I. Garde-Dragoner-Regiment: L. Hale: *XIX. Cent. 
Electricity in War: W. S. Hughes, John Millis: Scribner's. 
Parliamentary Misrule of Our War Services: *XIX. Century. 
Reconstruction of French Army: Count Paul Vasili: Cosmop. 
Miscellaneous Essays : 
An Old Philosopher: Robert Timsol: Lippincott's. 
Expected and Strictly Confidential : H. V. Boynton: Belford’s. 
History of the Fork: J. von Falke: Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
Mid-Age: Michael Field: *Contemporary Review. 
Pleasure of Motion: M. P. Souriaou: Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
Prismatics : Sophia Kirk: Atlantic Monthly. 
Scattering Shot at Some Ruralities: D. G. Mitchell: Scribner. 
The Luxury of Pity: James Sully: *Forum. 
Natural History Sketches : 
Butterflies of the Eastern United States: Atlantic Monthly. 
Can the Mosquito be Exterminated?: H. C. McCook: *N.A.Rev. 
Elephant Kraals: Sir W. A. Gregory: *Murray’s Magazine. 
Poetry of the Month : 
A Talisman : Charlotte W. Thurston: *Overland Monthly. 
aA Wave: M. C. Gillington: *Overland Monthly. 
All’s Well at the Earth : Howard Hall: Harper's 
An Influence: John B. Tabb: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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At the Riverside: Rev. M. G. Watkins, M. A.: *Longman’s. 
By the Sea: E. W. Kemble: Century Magazine. 

Chinook: W. L. M.: *Overland Monthly. 

Come Sweet Lass: *English Illustrated Magazine. 
Compensation: Stuart Sterne: Century Magazine. 

Dawn: John M. Manby: Belford’s Magazine. 

Hail, Twilight: William Wordsworth: Harper’s Monthly. 
High and Low Tide: Susan H. Swett: Cosmopolitan. 

If: Mary Ainge De Vere: Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Illusions: H. S, Sanford, Jr.: Century Magazine. _ 

In New Mexico: Charles F. Lummis: Cosmopolitan. 

In Sorrow’s Hour: Lizette Woodworth Reese: Century Mag. 
In the Harara: Clinton Scollard: Atlantic Monthly. 


In the Light-house at Point Lookout: H. J. Stockard: Belford’s. 


Looking on: Edward S. Martin: Scribner’s Magazine. 

My Hero: Ellen Seawell: Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Ol’ Pickett’s Nell: M. D. Kimball: Century Magazine. 

On a Great Poet’s Obscurity: Robert U. Johnson: Century. 
Over Their Graves: Henry Jerome Stockard: Century Mag. 
Phryne in Hades: William Young: Century Magazine. 

Pity and Envy: Henry C. Wood: Belford’s Magazine. 
Rhymes after Horace: Ofellus: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Samuel L. M. Barlow: Geo. T. Curtis: Mag. Amer. Hist. 
Song: Duncan Campbell Scott: Scribner's Magazine. 

Songs of Ireland : Jennie E. T. Dowe: Century Magazine 
Sunrise: Alice Wellington Rollins: Century Magazine. 
Sunset: Mary Colborne-Veel : Atlantic Monthly. 

Teddy: W. Z. Gladwin: Century Magazine. 

The Death of Copernicus: Aubrey de Vere: *Contemp. Rev. 
The Dialect Tale: M. Vandegrift : Century Magazine. 

The Elder Galvanism: D. R. Goodale: Century Magazine. 
The Last Giustiniani: Edith Wharton: Scribner’s Magazine. 
The Martens: C. A. Bartol: Century Magazine. 

The Miniature: William McKendree Bangs: Scribner’s Mag. 
The Noble Patron: Austin Dobson: Harper’s Magazine. 
The Plaint of the Rose: John B. Tabb: Atlantic Monthly. 
The Rainy Season: Miles l’Anson: Overland Monthly. 

The Rout of the Rooks: Nina F. Layard: *Longman’s Mag. 
The Tarn: Wilbur Larremore: *Overland Monthly. 

The Two Roads: B. Zim: Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


The Word and the Response: Bessie Chandler: Belford’s Mag. 


The Year’s Opal: Frank D. Sherman: Belford’s Magazine. 
To a Consumptive Girl: George Moore: Belford’s Magazine. 
To a Dog’s Memory: Louise Imogen Guiney: Century Mag. 
To a Southern Girl: S. F. Quintero: Belford’s Magazine. 
To Helena : Francis S. Saltus: Belford’s Magazine, 
To the Empress Frederick : Duchess of Rutland: *Blackwood. 
When Polly Goes By: M. E. W.: Century Magazine. 
Political Science: 
Ardor of Mr. Gladstone: T. P. O’Connor: *Contemp. Review. 
Australasian Ballot System: Edward Wakefield: Forum. 
Belgian Neutrality: with Map: *Fortnightly Review. 
Can We Desert Egypt?: *Contemporary Review. 
_ Common-Sense & Civil-Service Reform: Gen. Pope: *N. A. Rev. 
Democracy in the Household: E. L. Linton: Forum. 
Does the Majority Rule?: Hon. Jefferson Davis: Belford’s. 
Dry-Nursing the Colonies: F. L. Shaw: *Fortnightly Review. 
Edward Bellamy’s Vision: Prof. W. T. Harris: Forum. 
Friends in South America: Wm. Eleroy Curtis: *N. Am, Rev. 
Henry George’s Mistakes: Thomas G, Shearman: *Forum. 
Italy Drifting : Marchese Alfieri di Sostegno: *XIX. Century. 
Mutterings of War in Europe: E. de Laveleye: Forum. 
Needed Postal Reforms: Thomas L. James: Forum. 
Parallels to Irish Home Rule: E. A. Freeman: *Fortnightly. 
Pensions for All: Gen. M. M. Trumbull: Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
Protection and the Farmer: S. M. Cullom: Forum. 
South Africa and the Aborigines’ Protection Society: *Contemp. 
The Armenian Question: M. Sevasly: *New Review. 
The Coming Congress: Henry Cabot Lodge: *No. Am. Rev. 
The Coming Elections in France: Lady Dilke: * Fortnightly. 
The Fight with Slave-Traders on Nyassa: F. D. Lugard: *Cont. 
The French Elections: Joseph Reinach: *New Review 
The Lost Leader: Thomas Hughes: *Forum. 
The Protectionists View of It: Hon. T. B. Reed: Belford’s. 
The Spoils of Office: Prof. Goldwin Smith: *Forum. 
What Next in Egypt?: Edward Dicey: *XIX. Century. 
Religious and Philosophical : 
A Glimpse into a Jesuit Novitiate: M. H. Dziewicki ; .*Blackw. 
Causes of Belief in Immortality: Lester F. Ward: *Forum. 
Evolution as Taught in a Seminary: Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
Grievances of High Churchmen: Canon Perry: *XIX Century. 
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In Search of a Religion: W. S. Lilly: *XIX. Century. 
‘** Nether World :" Archdeacon Farrar: *Contemporary Rev. 
The Age of Reason: H.G. Keen: *National Review. 

The Ethics of Pessimism: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 

The New Liberalism: A Response: G.W.E. Russell: *XIX.Cent. 
The Origin of Occultism: F. Legge: *National Review. 

Why I aman Episcopalian: Canon Farrar: *No. Am, Review. 


Scientific and Industrial 


Anthropology at Washington. Prof. J. H. Gore: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Industrial Family Names: Prof. D. R. McAnally: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Old and the New Phrenology: M. Allen Starr: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Origin of Some General Errors: S. Exner: Pop. Sci. Mo. 

The Chemist as a Constructor: W. Bernhardt: Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Sociological Questions - 


A Drawing-Room Homily: Bishop F. D. Huntington: Forum. 
A Few Words to Fresh Workers: Octavia Hill: *X1X. Century. 
A Real Workingman: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 

An Eight Hour Law: H. Champion: *XIX. Century. 

An Emergency that Demandsa Word: K. Meredith: *N.A. Rev. 
Can Our Social Ills be Remedied?: W. Gladden: Forum, 
Capital Punishment by Electricity ; E. T. Gerry: *N. A. Rev. 
Case Against Capital Punishment: B. P. Neuman: *Fortnightly. 
Ministers’ Wives: Marion Harland: *North American Rev. 
Nurseries of Crime: Inspector Byrnes: *North American Rev. 
Housekeeping of the Future: Mrs. Helen E. Starrett: *Forum. 
If: William Mathews: *North American Review. 

Prejudice Against the Negro: Rev. John Snyder: Forum. 
Progress of Co-operation: G. J. Hoyoake: *New Review. 
Slow-Burning Construction: M. G. Bugbee: *Overland Mo. 
The Coming Subjection of Man: Elizabeth Bisland: Belford’s. 
The Common Roads: N.S. Shaler: Scribner's Magazine. 
The Love of Notoriety: Frances Power Cobbe: Forum. 

The Real Rights of Women: Rose T, Cooke: *No. Amer, Rev. 
Women among the Early Christians: Prin. Donaldson: *Contem, 
Workmen's Insurance in Germany: Prof. E. W. Taussig: Forum, 


Sporting Topics . 


A Country Horse Race: G. R. Tompkins: Outing. 

Among the Basques and Navarrese: John Heard, Jr.: Outing. 
Base Ball: A. G. Spaulding : Cosmopolitan. 

Dogs and Dog Breaking: T. S. Blackwell : Outing. 

Fishing for Whiting: Robert F. Walsh: Outing. 

From Lake Nipissing to Ottawa: Frank H, Gisborne: Outing. 
Our National Pastime: William Day: *Fortnightly Review. 
The Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic Club: Eleanor Waddle: Outing. 
The Toronto Granite Club: James Headley: Outing. 

The Trail of the Bison: J. Ralph and E. G. Gordon : Outing. 
Tricycle Tour in the Essex Country: Chas. R. Dodge: Outing. 
Valkyrie in British Waters: F. C. Sumichrast : Outing. 
Wrestling in Japan: Hon. Geo. N. Curzon: *New Review. 


Travel and Adventure : 


A Corner of Scotland worth Knowing: W. G. Blaikie: Harper’s. 
A Fortnight in Bosnia: A. Hulme-Beaman: *Fortnightly. 

A Great Iowa Farming Region: S. R. Davis: Cosmopolitan, 
A Ride with a ** Highflyer:” *Blackwood’s. 

A *' Sea of Mountains:” H. H. W.: *Overland Monthly. 

A Summer in Iceland: Charles S. Smith: Scribner's. 

A Trip to Niagara in 1835: Magazine American History. 
Among the Apaches: A. G. Tassin: *Overland Monthly. 

An Outing: Mary L. Saxton: *Overland Monthly. 

Cefalu: Edw, A. Freeman: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Christians and Kurds in East Turkey: A. Riley : *Contemp. 
Forests of the California Coast Range: Fred, M. Somers: Iiarp. 
From Kara Sea to the Obi: Victor A. L. Morier: *Murray’'s. 
From the Point to the Plains: Captain King: Cosmopolitan. 
Glan Conway: Grant Allen: *English Illustrated Magazine. 
Hierapolis and its White Terrace: Tristram Ellis: Harper's, 
How I Grossed Masai-Land: Joseph Thompson ; Scribner's, 
In East Siberian Silver Mines: George Kennan: Century. 

In the Moqui Country: Charles R. Moffet: *Overland Mo. 
June at Big Meadows : Laura Lyon White: *Overland, 

Life at the Cameroons: Robert Miller: Pop. Science Monthly. 
My First Visit to Zimme: Holt S. Hallet: *Blackwood’s Mag. 
Russian Characteristics: Lying: E. B. Lanin: *Fortnightly. 
Sicilian Travel, 1878-1889: Edw. A. Freeman: *Contemp. 
Brit. Settlement at Cape Juby : D. Mackenzie: *Blackwood’s. 
The Fair of Nijnii-Novgorod : Theodore Child: Harper's. 

The Pretty Girls in the West: Mary H. Foote: Century. 

The Transformation of Paris: Frederic Harrison: *N. A. Rev. 
Thompson's Travels in Morocco: Edw. Clodd: *New Rey, 
Two Days at Tangier; F. W. Cornish: *Time. 
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364 Current Literature 


BOOK LIST—-WHAT TO READ, WHERE TO FIND IT 





Biographic and Reminiscent : 
Benjamin Franklin: American Statesmen Series: John T. Morse, Jr.: Houghton, Mifflin & Co....... a 
Diary of Philip Hone: Edited by Bayard Tuckerman: 2 vols., Dodd, Mead & Co............20c0e0e: 
Famous Men of Science: Sarah K. Bolton: Short biographical sketches: Crowell, r2mo............... 
Father Damien: A Journey from Cashmere to His Home in Hawaii: Edward Clifford: Macmillan, 12mo. 
Korean Tales: A Collection of Stories: Transl. from Korean Folk Lore: H.N. Allen: Putnam’s Sons. . 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald: Edited by W. Aldis Wright: Macmillan, 3 vols., r2mo................. 
Letters of the Duke of Wellington to Miss J., 1834-1851: Dodd, Mead & Co., r2mo..............445- 
Life of J. Davis, the Navigator: Clements R. Markham: Dodd, Mead & Co., 12mo, cloth: Maps and IIls. 
Recollections of Mississippi: Hon. Reuben Davis: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 8v0..........000eee cues 
Wives of Men of Genius: Alphonse Daudet: Transl. by E. Wakefield; Illust., Worthington Co......... 


Fiction of the Month : 
Astarte: Alfred Delvau: Translated by Reuben B. Davenport: Belford, Clarke & Co., cloth............ 


Children of Gibeon: Walter Besant: Harper & Bros., r2mo, cloth... ......... 2c cece cece cece cece cece 
Feet of Clay: Amelia E. Barr: A story of the Isle of Man: Dodd, Mead & Co., r2mo................ 
Lady Car: The Sequel of a Life: Mrs. M. O .W. Oliphant: Harper & Bros..............0.eeeeeeeee 
Miss Shafto: W. E. Norris, author of Matrimony: Leisure Hour Series: Holt & Co., 16mo, cloth ...... 
Ogeechee Cross-Firings: Richard Malcolm Johnston, author of Mr. Absalom Billingslea: Harper’s...... 
Taken Alive, and Other Stories: By the late Edward P. Roe: Dodd, Mead & Co., 12mo, cloth......... 
Tales by H. Zyschékke: Transl. by P. Godwin and W. P. Prentice: Knickerbocker Nuggets: Putnam. 
Two Coronets: Mary Agnes Tincker: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., r2mo, cloth............0 eee ee ee eee 
Sant’ Ilario: F. Marion Crawford: Sequel to Sarracinesca: Macmillan & Co., cloth, rzmo............. 
Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill: An Australian Novel: Tasma: Harper & Bros............2-0-eeeeeeees 
Up Terrapin River: Opie P. Read: Rand, McNally & Co., paper............ccccccccsccccccccceces 
What Might Have Been Expected: Frank R. Stockton: A book for young people: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Listorical and Political : 
A History of the Kansas Crusade: Its Friends and Its Foes: Eli Thayer: Harper’s, r2mo............. 
Battlefields of ’61: Willis J. Abbot: Illustrated: Dodd, Mead & Co.: cloth............... ee eeeeeees 
The French Revolution: Pictures of the Reign of Terror: L. Hoyt Palmer: 35 illust., Crowell, r2mo.... 
The Story of the Hansa Towns: Helen Zimmern: Putnam’s Sons, 12mo, illustrated..............00005 
Literary Criticism: 
A Century of American Literature: Selected and arranged by Huntington Smith: Crowell, rzmo........ 
Literary Landmarks: A Guide to Good Reading for Young People: M. E. Burt: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Miscellaneous Essays : 
Lessons of Hope: Readings from the books of F. D. Maurice: Selected by J. L. Davies: Macmillan... 
Man and His Maladies; or, The Way to Health: Handbook of Domestic Medicine: E. A. Bridger: Harper 
Philologie Studies : 
Principles of the History of Language: H. Paul: Translated from Second German Edition: Macmillan. . 
Seven Thousand Words Often Mispronounced: A guide: W. H. P. Phyfe: Putnam’s Sons, cloth....... 
Poetry and Music : 
Charles Kingsley’s Poems: Complete collected edition: Pocket size: Macmillan, 18mo............... 
Franklin Square Song Collection No. 6: Selected by J. P. McCaskey: Harper & Bros., cloth........... 
Poems on Several Occasions: Austin Dobson: Dodd, Mead & Co., 2 vols., 12mM0.............000000s 
Lyrics and Ballads: Margaret L. Woods: Scribner & Welford, crown 8v0.............:. sees ceeeeees 


Religious and Philosophical : 
Agnosticism: Edgar Fawcett: With introduction by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll: Belford, Clarke & Co., clo. 
Christian Theism: Its Claims and Sanctions: D. B. Purinton: Putnam’s Sons, 12mo................. 
Natural Religion: The Gifford Lectures of 1888: F. Max Miiller: Longmans, Green & Co............ 
Philosophy and Religion: Addresses, Essays and Sermons: Augustus H. Strong. Armstrong, cloth...... 


Scientific Investigation : 
Essays upon Heredity and Kindred Biological Problems: A. Weismann: Authorized transl.: Macmillan... 


Modern Views of Electricity: By Oliver L. Lodge, LL.D.: With illustrations: Macmillan, 12mo........ 
The Story of Creation: Edward Clodd: Humboldt Publishing Co.: Illustrated: paper................ 
Walks Abroad of Two Young Naturalists: From French of Charles Beaugrand: David Sharp: Crowell.. 


Sport and Recreation : 
The Art of Dancing: By Judson Sanse: Belford, Clarke & Co. ........ cece cece cece cece eee e eens 
The Modern Chess Instructor: Part I.: W. Steinitz: Putnam’s Sons: cloth................ceeeeeeees 


Travel and Adventure : 
Land of the Viking and the Empire of the Czar: E. Fraser Blackstock: Putnam’s, cloth.............. 


Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians: Sir J. G. Wilkinson: New Ed. 3 vols.: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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